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“Bur 4S WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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AN EASTER MADRIGAL. 





Tux ROSE OF SHARON AND THE LILY OF THE 
VALLEYS.—CANT. IT, 1. 





BY THE RT, REV. ARTHUR CLEVELAND COX, D.D. 





Mary AND SALOME. 


TELL us, Gard’ner, dost thou know 
Where the Rose and Lily grow, 
Sharon’s Crimson Rose and pale 
Judah’s Lily of the Vale? 

Rude is yet the opening year, 

Yet their sweetest breath is here. 


GARDENER. 
Daughters of Jerusalem, 
Yes, tis here we planted-them. 
‘Twas a Rose all red with gore, 
Wondrous were the thorns it bore ; 
’Twas a body swathed in white, 
Ne’er was Lily half so bright. 


THE WOMEN. 
Gentle Gard’ner, even 80, 
What we seek thou seem’st to know. 
Bearing spices and perfume, 
We are come to Joseph's tomb. 
Breaks ev’n now the rosy day; 
Roll us, then, the stone away. 


GARDENER, 
Holy women ! this the spot. 
Seek him, but it holds him not. 
- This the holy mount of myrrh, 
Here the hills of incense were, 
Here the bed of his repose, 
) Till, ere dawn of day—He rose. 


Yes, the mountains skipped like rams ; 
x Leaped the little hills like lambs. 
All was dark, when shook the ground, 


A Quaked the Roman soldiers round, 
9 Streamed a glorious light, and then 
' Lived the Crucified again. 
- MAGDALENE. 
. Yes, my name is Magdalene : 
I myself the Lord have seen. 
«| Here I came, but now, and wept 
4 Where I deem’d my Saviour slept. 
- But He called my name—and lo ! 
+" Jesus lives, ’tis even so. 
Be. Tuer WoMEN. 
For this word of Magdalen, 
4 | Gard’ner, we believe thee, then. 
| But oh! where is Jesus fled, 
| Living and no longer dead ? 
y ] Tell us, that we too may go 
‘. Where the Rose and Lily grow. 
e MAGDALENE, 
* Come, the stone is rolled away; 


See the place where Jesus lay; 
See the lawn that wrapp’d his brow ; 
, Here the angel sat but now. 

“Seek not here the Christ,” he said; 
“Beek not life among the dead.” 


ALL. 
Seek we then the life above: 
Seek we Christ, our Light and Love. 
Now his words we call to mind: 
If we seek Him we shall find ; 
It We love Him we shall know 


Where the Rose and Lily grow. 
BUPPALO, N.Y, 



























































EL PICO AND ITS VALLEY. 
BY BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN, 


Wnuo has not heard of the Teneriffe? 
Who has heard of the valley beneath it? 
The former is known to every school-boy. 
The latter few traveled people know. What 
a three days we have spent amid the lux- 
uries of contrasts most striking, nxy, most 
stupendous, that this Peak and its valley, 
Oratava, afford. They have painted such 
pictures on the inner eye as never Turner 
conceived in the wildest ranges of his 
imagination. Bierstadt is tame as stage 
scenery by the side of this perfection of 
Nature. How foolish to essay the copying 
thereof in coldest black and white. Yet 
how else can one copy them? Much has 
been said in geography and poetry of the 
Peak of Teneriffe; but little in geogra- 
pby and nothing in poetry of its valley. 
Yet both are united indissolubly by 
Nature, and should be by all observers of 
Nature. True, the first, shooting up out of 
the sea, and seen from afar, even for a hun- 
dred and fifty miles, is noticeable by many 
who never saw its valley. But the nearer 
study of the mountain requires the corre- 
sponding observation and study of the 
country which lies at its feet and which 
makes it doubly grand and beautiful. 
Three days spent in the presence of its 
grandeur and amid the marvels of its 
beauty are memorable among the memor- 
able days with which the rare in Nature and 
art have gladdened our past and present 
and shall the more gladden the future. 
Will you take this three-days’ trip with 
us? You must make a speciality of it, as 
the modern analysts of speech haveit. Many 
who visit the Canaries never really see the 
Peak; only its cone-like termination. They 
never see the whole line shooting up from 
sea to summit—thirteen thousand feet of 
marvelous grandeur; nor do they see the 
exquisite landscapes that cluster at its base. 

The islands of the Canaries are -seven, 
two of which are of moderate size—twenty 
to thirty miles in diameter. The others are 
only a few miles across. The ports the 
vessels usually stop at are Las Pulmas, at 
Grand Canaries, and Santa Cruz, at Ten- 
eriffe. From neither of these is the Peak 
visible. ‘They are sixty miles apart, so that 
no close or valuable observation is possible 
at the larger.of the islands and their chief 
seaports. 

Santa Cruz, the port of Teneriffe, where 
steamers call and most sailing vessels, is 
under the opposite shore from that out of 
which the Peak arises; so that from its 
port no sight of it is visible. To see it 
requires a special visit of not less than two 
days. But few, therefore, of the many trav. 
elers on this route along the European and 
African coast ever get a glimpse of the 
real wonder of the island—the Valley of 
Oratava. I have been with those who 
have often gone up and down the coast, 
with travelers who have remained on 
business or pleasure many days at Santa 
Cruz, who have never seen the Peak or its 
valley. 

To see even a mountain, you must go to 
it, as Mohammed had to do, even when you 
are only a dezen miles away from it. It 
can hide itself from those who are close at 
hand, as well as those who are afar off. 

The American consul, Mr. Dabney, 
kindly offers to accompany us. So we 
secure @ catriage and three horses abreast, 
and on acharming morning, as all morn- 
ngs are here, leave the city of Santa Cruz. 
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A government road winds up the hights, 


smooth, gradual, admirably built, curving 
about the warm hillsides on that 7th of 
February, as if loving the sheltered nooks. 
and sunny slopes it was crossing and 
climbing. The streets of the town ascend 
the slope but a short distance, and are 
narrow and crooked enough to please the 
soul of an old Bostonian; though their 
narrowness and crookedness is nothing to 
that which Old Seville and all Cordova 


possesses. They would make him crazy 
with delight. We soon emerge into the 
open fields. 


The cactus is carefully and widely 
planted, and the young cochineal carefully 
placed on the leaves and held there by a 
wrapping of cotton cloth, so that each 
lapstone leaf looks as if it was covered to 
protect it from the frost. It is only to 
keep the precious insect in its babyhood 
from being washed off by rains or falling 
off in its own weakness. For they are 
not bornhere. The parents are picked off, 
and the young are bred in vats, under cot- 
ton cloth. They creep up through the 
muslin interstices, the parents being too 
big to escape that way. They then are 
placed back on the cactus leaf and fattened 
for the market. Large fortunes have been 
made io this business, which is carried on 
more thoroughly at the Grand Canaries 
than at Teneriffe. A fall in the market 
last year drove many out of the business. 
A rise of sixty per cent. is the consequence, 
and the tide is setting in again. 

Beyond the cochineal farms come onion 
and potato fields, where these esculents, 
well grown, are getting ready for the 
Cuban market. All the produce goes 
thither, and by several weeks gets the ad- 
vantage of its own and neighboring gar- 
dens. I saw half a dozen women working 
in these onion-beds, with a man quietly 
standing among them, smoking his cig- 
arette. He was their overseer. Women 
working in immense onion-beds I had often 
seen in Wethersfield; but men ‘‘ bossing” 
them was a newsight. A peceta, or twenty 
cents a day, they get for laboring from 
sun to sun. What he gets for lolling 
against the wall and smoking that long 
and weary while I did not learn. Probably 
as much as any five of the women. Here 
is a field for Lucy Stone—a field in which 
she can draw tears for her cause from eyes 
unused to weep. Does not Dr. South tell 
us that Egyptians shed tears before a deified 
onion—as how could they help it? So 
should Teneriffe reformers weep over these 
women in their onion-beds, watched by a 
lazy, cigar-smoking overseer. 

An old Spanish martello tower stahds 
well up the hill, some four or five miles 
from the port. What that is perched up 
here for is a puzzle, until you learn that 
the first settlements were in Lugano, a 
town ten miles from the coast, and that the 
Moors, out of revenge for the Joss of Spain, 
ravaged the island. [t was to protect the 
city beyond from invaders from the sea 
that the fort was erected. 

The sea itself and the city lie below you. 
Blue and summery and shimmery in the 
sun lies the sparkling deep. White and 
sunny lies the town. Black and purple 
stand out the sharp volcanic peaks 
on the north of the town, very sharp, 
very black, very purplish in their at- 
mospheric effect. You note how Tene- 
riffan these cones and ridges are. Though 
the master is not in sight, bis well-known 
shape, which geographies have made chil- 
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dren familiar with, is reproduced in these 
minor though, anywhere else than in his 
presence, majestic forms. They are the 
baby shapes of things to come at large. 
Every point is peaked. The ridges run up 
into cones. Scores arein sight. Difficult 
of ascent are they, too; not because of their 
hight, which is probably not over two to 
four thousand feet, but because of their 
sharpness. Utterly Void of dress are they, 
and Jook not unlike in color and nakedness 
the African natives across the sea. Trees 
and flowers and grass and nothing, even in 
this tropic clime and exuberance of showers 
and of vegetation, can cling to those lava 
peaks and sides; not even the chamois and 
the lichen. They are clothed in their own 
imperceptible and yet perceptible garb of 
purplish brown, that is the sunlight and 
atmosphere which wraps them around. 

Five miles or so from the city we halt to 
rest the horses. Itis a military post. At 
least, a few soldiers are straggling about. 
An old beggar approaches. They approach 
everywhere. He holds out his hand grand- 
ly, as all Spaniards do everything. His 
cloak is a masterpiece of rags and dignity. 
I chaff him, in broken Spanish—dreadfully 
broken; then hold out a fico, or six and a 
quarter cents. He holds out his hat. I put 
my hand over the hat. He makes a pro- 
found bow and utters a blessing of the 
Lord—or the Virgin, who is the Lord to all 
this people. Having got the blessiog, I 
conclude to keep the sixpence, and so very 
quietly put the fico back into my pocket. 
He bursts into laughter, as does the soldier 
by his side. The joke was very rich, they 
seemed to think. Having got that point, I 
feared less I should lose the blessing if I 
kept the fico. So the money went into his 
hat at the last; and the old man laughed 
again, this time for joy at his assured and 
large success. For this was six to twelve 
times more than he expected; a half and 
even a fifth of a cent being as much as they 
get from their neighbors, if they get any- 
thing. 

Ten miles out of Santa Cruz we drive 
into the large town of Lugano. It is on or 
near the top of the road. Its streets are 
straight and not very narrow. It hasavery 
ancient church, with touches of the Moorish 
or Arabesque in the carvings of its doors 
and in its choir, whose carvings are the 
oldest and about the ugliest I have ever 
seen. More agreeable are the carved fig- 
ures around its pulpit—an eagle holding a 
snake in its talons, which is itself holding 
an apple. 

Wedrive through the blank walled town, 
and are soon ina most lovely landscape. 
Far and wide, from the ridge near at hand 
that overhangs the ocean to your right, or 
to the north, to that which is far up and 
far off upon your left, the land lies softly 
rolling and of inexpressible richness and 
beauty. Here it is all under perfect 
cultivation. The mists that come down 
every night from the air, the condensed 
vapors drawn up from the sea below, water 
this upland as that of the Garden of Eden 
was watered; a mist arising from the land 
in that case, as in this—being only a con- 
densation of vapors at the surface of the 
earth, It, therefore, stands in no need of 
irrigation, which all the slope to the sea 
requires. It is never overwet, as lower 
lands often are. It has just the amount it 
needs and in just the way. & 

The farms are often without fence 
miles, marked only, so far as eye can see, 





the different kinds of vegetation. Most of 
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the fields are laid down to whest, which is 


itself of wondrous greenness. Ove never 
felt before so perfectly the force of that 
familiar line: ‘“‘Stand dressed in living 
green.” The vivid color, light, glittering, 
golden almost, was burned into the eye and 
memory as the most perfect tint and force 
of that most perfect of colors. Only some 
leaves in African forests surpass it, if even 
they do. An they do not. give acres and 
miles square of this admirable hue, as these 
fields on the summit of the Teneriffe Is- 
land exbibit, ; 

Mingled with the wheat-fields are those 
of a dark grayish green. This is the lupin, 
a sort of bean or lentil, which grows very 
rapidly, is very nutritious, and is the food 
of horse and cattle. Seven to ten cropsa 
year is its yield, and abundant is each crop. 
It bas a bluish flower, which affects its 
color. The contrast between the large 
fields of the lupin and those of wheat 
make the landscape yet more lovely. 

You will note that here also the hills 
are disintegrated and absorbed into the 
land and the landscape. The needles of 
the coast above Santa Cruz here disappear. 
Woods clothe the summits of the ridge, 
and farms creep up to the woods and in 
many places over the softened ridges. The 
roll of the scene is as finished as the color. 
Everything is touched to a fine issue. 
Everything but man and beast. The 
donkey looks as raw and ungainly, gives 
forth his long, dolorous, and hideous wail 
—as raw and ungainly as in less favored 
climes. Men walk by their sides, or ride on 
their low and little backs, covered witha 
huge cloak, made of a heavy white wool, 
like a large, coarse, and heavy blanket cut 
in the shape of acloak. The boys and little 
ones wear alike blanket cloak, even in their 
sports about the cottage-door, The women 
are more lightly clad, a thin shawl being 
often their only covering for head and 
shoulders. We get out and ascend a few 
hundred yards, and look down an almost 
precipitous cliff twenty-five hundred feet 
into the Alantic Ocean. The scene breaks 
on us sharp and sudden, for no sight of 
the sea has been visible since we left 
Lugano, and one would as soon dream of 
looking off such a hight into the ocean 
when among the farms of Midland New 
York or England, 

The land does not slope so steeply as to 
prevent cultivation, and two thousand feet 
or so below guite a village clusters and 
overbangs a plunge of five hundred feet, 
sheer and rocky, into-the sea. This point 
is Guamapa, and the village we passed a 
littie ways behind bears that name. 

The fine road runs for several miles on 
this high and handsome level. It is lined 
with tamarisk trees, already in blossom. 
No familiar trees appear; except occasion- 
ally a pine reminds one of the north and 
the winter, so far away. 

The lands are owned by large proprie- 
tors, sometimes foreign and titled gentle- 
men in Spain. They are let on a light 
ground rent of aDout two dollars to the 
acre. They are then usually sub-let to those 
who work them for about thirty dollars an 
acre. This looks like high rent, being three 
times as much as the farms of Scotland 
fetch. But this land has no winter, needs 
no enriching beyond the local supply, is 
worked cheap and by those who live cheap, 
and, therefore, may give their lessors a 
good living at those high rates. 

Here let us pause and get ready for the 
real sight. 





THE METHODIST PROBATION SYS- 
TEM. 


BY DANIEL CURRY, D D. 








As it seems to have come to pass that 
THe INDEPENDENT is the recognized vehi- 
cle for the free discussion of all living ques- 
tions in affairs Methodistic, and since the 
official Methodist press appears to have 
practically adopted the policy of silence 
upon all such subjects, it is not strange 
that the paper named bas become an object 
of some interest among Methodists. Nor 
do I find any special reason to complain of 
the tone and spirit of the discussions that 
have appeared in its columns, though I 
might take exceptions to the course of ar- 
gumentation that has been used in some 
cases, and also to the conclusions reached. 
I decidedly favor free discussion of any and 


all such questions, believing that, figura- 
tively, free air and plenty of sunlight are 
wholesome in Church affairs, as well as in 
those of all departments of society, just as, 
literally, these conditions are favorable to 
pbysical well-being. And, since it must be 
that Methodist affairs shall be sifted and 
ventilated in other than Methodist pa- 
pers, it is especially desirable that those 
who take in hand this business should 
know well whereof they testify ; and also 
that they should be free from any just sus- 
picion of unfriendly prepossessions in re- 
spect to the subject. Of the latter | would 
not suspect any of the writers referred to ; 
though I cannot so readily acquit some of 
them in respect to theformer. ‘‘ It seemed 
good to me, also, having had [proximately] 
perfect understanding of all these things 
from the very first, to write” about them, 
and especially of certain mooted points 
connected with the internal affairs of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

For the present writing the ‘‘ probation 
system” is accepted as the subject to be 
considered, as that seems to have, beyond 
all others, elicited discussion in the col- 
umns of THE INDEPENDENT. This is at 
once a Methodist peculiarity and one 
against which earnest and persistent objec- 
tions have been made, both on grounds of 
principle and expediency. And yet I am 
also free to say that, after all that I heard 
and read on the subject, collated with my 
own observations, my convictions are deci- 
dedly in favor of the existing laws and tra- 
ditional usages of Methodism in this matter. 

Methodism begins and proceeds upon the 
assumption that there is such an institu- 
tion as the Church, set up and maintained 
among men, of which Jesus Christ is the 
founder, the living, governing, and in- 
spiring Head; and also that the members 
of that body become such by a spiritual 
transformation and a formal introduc- 
tion into it. Noone inherits membership 
in the Church; but all who receive it ac- 
cept it as a divine favor bestowed on them- 
selves individually. It is the great office- 
work of the Christian ministry and of the 
Church to bring people to accept the saving 
grace of the Gospel, and to nourish them 
up in the doctrine and experience of re- 
ligion. In this work it is of the very high- 
est importance to avoid two opposite lia. 
bilities—first, that no sincere seeker, how- 
ever faint his desires or imperfect his ap- 
preciations of the work in hand, shall be 
repelled; and, second, that none but 
genuine converts shall be admitted to 
membership in the Church. And, to effect 
both of these purposes, it seems necessury 
there should be an initial stage in church 
relationship—a place between the world 
without and the holy congregation of the 
faithful ones within the temple. In the 
Ancient Church such persons constituted 
the body of catechumens, who were under 
instruction preparatory for baptism, by 
which rite they were made citizens of the 
Christian commonwealth; and, as seasons 
of administering baptism were of infre- 
quent occurrences, often only once a year, 
the candidature of such catechumens was 
often very considerably extended. In the 
cases of those baptized in infancy, the 
probation reached forward to the time of 
confirmation, which solemn service came 
at length to be accounted of equal dignity 
and importance with baptism or the Lord’s 
Supper. 

Among Protestants the theory of what 
may be termed the Reformed or Calvinis- 
tic churches is that the transition from the 
wofld to the Church, from the unsaved to 
the saved state, is the work of a moment; 
and that the experience of regeneration is so 
marked that it is unmistakable. According- 
ly, it is enough that the convert shall state 
his experience to the Church, which, if genu- 
ine, will beso recognized by the spiritually 
minded, and the candidate’s fitness for and 
right to admission to the Church must thus 
be beyond all doubt or question. In such 
a case any further probation or delay in 
admitting the candidate to the Church 
would be without reason or excuse. But 
this is not the theory of Methodism, which 
approaches in its administration much 
nearer to the practice of the Primitive 
Church. 

Methodism, though eminently an evan- 
gelistic system, is also especially adapted 





to rearing up within its own bosom a gen- 
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eration of Christian converts, It declares 
that ‘‘all children, by virtue of the uncon- 
ditional benefits of the Atonement, are mem- 
bers of the Kingdom of God,-and, therefore, 
graciously entitled to baptism”; and also 
that such ‘‘ baptism contemplates a course 
of religious instruction and discipline,” 
the obligation to render which is assumed 


both by the parents and the Church. On | 


the part of the latter it is made the duty of 
the pastors of churches to ‘‘ preserve a full 
and accurate register of the names of all 
such children within their pastoral care, to 
organize them into classes for religious in- 
sttuction and nurture, and whenever they 
shall have attained an age sufficient to 
understand the obligations of religion and 
shall give evidence of piety they may be 
admitted to full membership in the Church,” 
on the same conditions as adult converts. 
The probationary relation of such persons 
may begin at a very tender age, and be 
continued through a succession of years, 
during which they are to be instructed in 
the doctrines, spirit, and duties of religion, 
and especially their own personal relations 
and privileges in respect to it, until such 
time as those who watch for their souls 
shall see in them the evidences of a true 
conversion and fitness for a place in the 
body of believers. And all this is not 
simply a theory among us. It is a system 
of religious culture actually in practice 
and largely fruitful. 

The first great need of the sinner, awak- 
ened to a sense of his condition, is that he 
should receive religious care and sym- 
pathy; that he should be taught what he 
must do to be saved, and aided in his 
efforts to enter into the religious life and 
then to continue in it. And the duty of 
the Church toward such is to regard the 
faintest indications of ‘‘a desire to flee 
from the wrath to come and to be saved 
from sin,” and to receive into its care the 
returning one, asking from him no other 
fitness than a willingness to receive in- 
struction and guidance. The idea of being 
invested with certain political rights in the 
Church may be left in abeyance for a little 
while louger. Such rights he has if, 
indeed, he is a true convert; but it is only 
proper that these should be claimed, on the 
one hand, and conceded, on the other, only 
after due examination aud the production 
and acgeptance of the proper proofs of the 
fitness of the subject for membership in 
the Church of Christ. Our country’s laws 
require of the alien that seeks citizenship 
a probation extending over a term of years, 
though during that time he may enjoy all 
the privileges of probation and safety as 
fully as the native born. So the Meth- 
odist probationer is denied no Christian 
privilege in the Church for which his 
spiritual attainments may qualify him. 
He is recognized as a brother in Christ, is 
admitted to the Christian household, and 
whenever qualified he may be admitted to 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper. But, 
before admitting any to all the govern- 
mental authority of churchmembership, it 
is thought advisable that he should have 
been associated with the body long enough 
to have learned the nature and obligations 
of the new. relations into which he is to be 
brought, and that the body into which he 
is to be incorporated should have had due 
opportunity to learn of his spirit and to 
recognize his fitness for a place among 
them. This can be done in some cases in 
much Jess time than in others; but, for 
obvious reasons, it.is needful to indicate a 
minimum term for all cases. 

It is only fair, however, that such a plan 


. of administration, after being fairly tried, 


should be judged by it results; and to those 
we cheerfully appeal. This system has, 
indeed, been in use a hundred years; and 
yet the test has been only imperfectly 
made. The Methodist Episcopal Church is 
a very widely extended body, and many 
of its local societies and churches are 
necessarily but poorly organized and dis- 
ciplined. The statistics of such bodies are 
comparatively valueless for any purpose of 
generalization. It thus happens that be- 
tween the theory of Methodist economy 
and discipline and the practical results 
reached there is a very wide discrepancy. 
The ideal may be highly excellent, while 
the realization is very far from perfect. No 
doubt, in many cases probatieners have 





been received with reprehensible careless 


ness and names have been enrolled that 
should not have been, And it may be feared 
that in some cases no effective course of 
Christian instruction and 5 1as been 
carried into effect; and 80 some who began 
well have been permitted to’ fall away. 
But such sad endings are not the regults of 
the system, but of the neglect of its pro- 
visions. ‘ It;may be feared that like evils 
sometimes follow too hasty &dmissions to 
churchmembership in other denominations, 
whenahe riddance is more difficult. 

But, after all these disadvantages have 
been considered, it is not so evident as some 
have supposed that the system is not work- 
ing well. After allowing for the immense 
wastage to which a body of such vast 
numbers, made up of all classes and scat 
tered in small bodies over the whole area of 
the country, must be liable, and which, 
whether from deaths, removals, defections, 
or imperfections of reports, the class of 
probationers must annually make good, 
there bas usually been found an annual in- 
crease of members, varying from fifty toa 
hundred and fifty thousand. The most 
careful estimates $f the ratio of the num- 
ber of probationers received into full con- 
nection, as compared with the aggregates 
enrolled, appears to show that about from 


. Sixty-five to seventy per cent. became mem- 


bets in full connection. With such a show- 
ing of results, so widely extended in times 
and places and conditions, it would cer- 
tainly be a rather hasty conclusion to say 
that the six-months probation for member- 
ship in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
has not worked well. 
NEw YORK CITY. 
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ANTIPAS WIGGLESWORTH came to us the 
next day, bringing as his sole encumbrance 
a jittle bolster-shaped trunk, a marvel of 
inconvenience, It was covered with sheep- 
skin, that bad been worn smooth in all the 
vulnerable parts, and bore the initials A. 
W. in brass studs. Open, it showed its 
antiquity chiefly by the arrangemént made 
for getting Into the upper section: a sort of 
hatchway, kept closed by a stick, and re- 
quiring ove to exploit in the dark with his 
hand for anything which was not directly 
in the middle. It had a leather handle at 
either end and was the most inconvenient 
thing of its kind that leversaw. But it was 
toughly made, and had belonged, as I read- 
ily guessed, to the old gentleman, whose 
effects, as well as name; seemed gradually 
to be coming into the possession of his 
great-grandson. As it was placed in the 
corner of. the room, it fell over with a lit- 
tle thump upon the floor, asif at last it 
was at home again, aftera century of weary 
travel. 

Peggy had used great dispatch in getting 
out the old secretary. It was one which she 
had bought at auction, a year or two since, 
in the neighborhood; und, as it was one of 
the last of her purchases, she kept it very 
much on ber mind. I never knew her be- 
fore to go so fur as actually to put into use 
one of her treasures, and so I was skeptical 
until the last moment of her intention to 
bring the secretary home. But I helped to 
move it into the room, and it was there 
when Wigglesworth and his little trunk 
arrived. Peggy and I were examining it 
and dusting it, opening the drawers and 
trying the locks and handles, 

‘Tt waseall that was needed,” said Peg- 
gy, triumphantly, “to make the room com. 
plete. The bedstead, I know, must al- 
ways have been here, and the chairs and 
table are reasonably old. These draw- 
ers and pigeon-holes will be just the places 
for you to bestow your great-grandfather's 
papersin, Mr. Wigglesworth.” The young 
man came close to the desk and looked at 
it carefully. Presently he took the frame 
of the eentral pigeon-hole, curiously orDa 
mented by pilasters, and drew it bodily 
forth, turned it round, and disclosed a hid- 
den drawer, whicb had been concealed by 
the ornamented pieces. We looked eagerly 
into it; but there was nothing there except 
a faded silk ribbon, tied in a knot, asif it 
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out from it. But Wigglesworth held the 
ribbon tenderly in his hand, as if it could 
reveal some secret. 

‘“«T have heard of one of these second-sight 
people,” said I, “who can evolve a whole 
history from just such a relic held in the 
hand. Are you gifted in that way?” 

“No,” said he, putting the ribbon back 
in the drawer; “‘but this agrees strangely 
with a part of my great-grandfather’s his- 
tory. This was not hissecretary. But he 
knew it well, and it would have been very 
precious to him, if he could have possessed 
it; that is, if I am right in my surmise, and 
I think I am.” 

‘* You must tell it to us, some time,” said 
Peggy. We left him in bis room, where he 
busied himself, I suppose, in bestowing the 
contents of bis little trunk in the secretary, 
with its shelves and pigeon-holes and 
its ample drawers. A less commodious 
piece certainly would have sufficed for 
Wigglesworth’s wants. He was scrupu- 
lously neat in person; but abstemious and 
frugal to the last degree. He refused at 
first our invitations to the table, as if un- 
willing to ride to death the free horse which 
he bad mounted so suddenly; for, on bis 
gently hinting again of payment, my wife 
refused to listen to him. 

‘* You can stay the longer if you do not 
pay,” said she; ‘‘ and I should be biting my 
own nose off to take any of your money 
from you.” She found out the needs of his 
wardrobe, and made good little deficiencies, 
and established with him a motherly rela- 
tion, which he repaid by the most unas- 
suming respect and deference. His life 
was a very simple one, apparently. He 
rarely went to Boston. He did not read a 
great deal, except in the old papers relating 
to his ancestor which he had collected. 
Most of the time he sat quietly before the 
open fire; and daily also he took excursions 
abuut the neighborhood. The college in- 
terested him, but only in its antiquity, He 
loitered about Holden Chapel, Harvard and 
Massachusetts, the old president’s house, 
and tried to reconstruct for himself the 
ancient ways. He complained that he could 
not make the churches come right. The 

old meeting-house in Harvard Square was 
no longer there; and the divided interests 
of the Shepherd Memorial Church and that 
of the First Parish distracted him so that 
he used to make himself more at home in 
Christ Church, although not of that com- 
munion. It was antique, however, and 
genuine, and vigorously associated with 
memories of the Colonial times. His favor- 
ite walk was along Brattle Street, and he 
seemed never tired of looking at the win- 
dow where Church used to stand and 
look out from his prison in the Vassall 
House, at the house where the Baroness 
Riedesel stayed, at the poet’s house of 
many memories, and other of the Church 
Row. I do not think, indeed, that he was 
altogether satisfied with the Revolutionary 
War. His great-grandfather, he once as- 
sured me, had had his doubts at the time, 
and had lived through it somewhat in a 
protesting state of mind. Somehow, the 
results of the Revolution, as deposited in 
the manners and character of the day, were 
not much to his taste. The mere material 
progress, the wonderful development of 
wealth and mechanical forces, were noth- 
ing to him. He looked upon them as re- 
tarding, rather than accelerating the move- 
ment of mind and character. ‘‘ We have 
grown tawdry and flippant and conceited 
and ‘careless since the Revolution,” he 
would say; and he would point to the pro- 
duct of the College, in the indifferent, 
swaggering young tellows whom he met, 
as marking the outcome of tbe civilization 
of theday. He civilly abstained from tak- 
ing Dick as a special type; but I easily sus, 
pected that he singled him out in his own 
mind as a good proof of his assertion. 

I tried to make him acquainted a little 
with people. There were some of Dick’s 
friends who were not quite so harum- 
Scarum as he; and I thought by means of 
them to rectify bis judgment of our cen- 
tury. He did not seem to take much in- 
terest in them, and rather avoided the peo- 
ple whom I brought in his way. Often did 
I see him moving the grass and weeds from 
the stones in the old burial-ground that 
lies between the First Church and Christ 
Church, decipbering the names of men and 
Women long dead, while youth and beauty 
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were walking cheerfully upon the brick 
. sidewalk which went round the graveyard. 
It was a short cut to take that diagonally; 
but most people; I have noticed, preferred 
the long way.round. Still, with all this 
shrinking and reticence, this attempt on 
bis part to retreat, so as to be seen only 
through the reversed spy-glass, there came 
to grow up a sentiment of regard between 
my family and this stranger. He did not 
talk much, he kept mainly by himself; but 
he made a silent appeal, almost like that of 
some lone dog that pushes open the half- 
closed door and slowly establishes himself 
upon your hearth-rug. I sometimes went 
up to the Reverend Antipas Wigglesworth’s 
room, and sat by the young man, hearing 
and asking questions which centered pret- 
ty surely about his antiquarian researches. 
There seemed to me an aimlessness about 
these. He was after no important bistory. 
He gathered, indeed, facts regarding bis 
great-grandfather; but it was fair to sup- 
pose that he had gleaned pretty fully in 
this field. He did not purpose publishing 
anything. I could not find that bis own 
aims in life were very pronounced. Just 
now he was, as he expressed it, living over 
the past; and certainly, so far as one could 
ignore the present, he seemed to. There 
was even a closer retrospective life with 
him; for as he individualized the past in 
his obscure ancestor, he seemed rather to be 
living his life than his own. The name on 
the fireplace had a singular fascination for 
him. He said once that it was like look- 
ing at one’s photograph—something that 
was apart of one and apart from one, as 
he chose to word it; and he would sit and 
gaze upon it, as if by some subtle process 
he could make it really carry both his great- 
grandfather and bimeelf. 

With Peggy he said little about his an- 
cestor. He must have perceived, with his 
delicate sensibility, that my wife, with all 
her womanly sympatby, could not enter 
tbat half-fantastic world in which he lived. 
She respected him; but it was plaiu that 
any respect she held for the Reverend Aa- 
tipas Wigglesworth was wholly an accept- 
ance of the young man’s representation. 
He would have wished it otherwise—that she 
should bave regarded him fayorably because 
of his relationship to the ghostly occupant 
of the room. But Peggy, with her kind- 
ness, was a great refuge tor him. I could 
not help thinking that he had come to know 
her too late. His own mother bad died in 
his infancy. Could she have lived, possi- 
bly she might have naturalized him in this 
generation, so to speak, as it was now too 
late for my wife to do, Peggy offered him 
the common life of the day in a serene sat- 
isfaction with it herself, and I marveled 
sometimes at the show of interest which he 
made in all the little affairs of our Cam- 
bridge world with which she regaled him. 
He discussed them but little, yet he was 
unfailing in his attention; and he confided 
to her little facts of his life which I never 
should have known except through her. 

Toward Richard he held himself with'a 
singular mixture of reserve and candor. 
He made vo attempt to feign any interest 
in those matters which engaged much 
of my boy's attention, and, indeed, was 
apparently very little concerned about the 
college of that day; but, forall that, he had 
what I venture to call a woman’s admira- 
tion for Dick’s athletic and robust nature. 
Himself ashy, timid man, be looked with 
unenvious and undisguised wonder upon 
the loud, tramping way in which Dick 
crashed along; and I am sure that, in any 
case of danger, he would have tucked him- 
self under Dick’s arm with absolute secur- 
ity and shamelessness. For all that, he 
talked with him but little; though be 
watched him with those searching eyes of 
his, which at all times seemed busy, look- 
ing either within or without, He had 
come gradually to accept unhesitatingly 
our invitations to the table, until he had 
become domesticated with us, and had 
made himself one of our group, so silently 
and yet so unassumingly that we were con- 
stantly considering how we should most 
gently overcome bis shyness. We feared to 
intrude upon his nature, and never thought 
of his being an intrusion, The two weeks 
extended to three, and then to four, without 
any one making a move to break up the re- 
lation. 

“‘If he ever leaves us,” I said to Peggy, 








one night, ‘‘it will be as suddenly as he 
appeared. He and his little trunk will 
vanish, and we shall have only the material 
for a myth.” ° 

“*Thomas,” she said, impressively, ‘you 
area man, and see things in an unnatural 
way. There is nothing so very mysterious 
about Antipas Wigglesworth, nor about 
his livgering on. Are you blind? Can’t 
you see that be is in love with Molly Wy- 
eth?” 

‘*But Richard, my dear?” 

‘*He is in love with Richard, too.” 


— or 


EASTER, PAST AND PRESENT. 


BY LUCIA GILBERT RUNKLE. 








THE sixth week of Lent was called by 
the Early Christians the Great Week, 
“for,” says Chrysostom, ‘‘in it great things 
are wrought for us by our Lord.” In the 
English Church, however, it has always 
borne the name of Holy or Passion Week. 
The Welsh called it the ‘‘ Week of the 
Cross.” Among the Danes and Northern 
Germans it was ‘“‘The Still Week,” be- 
cause of its observance in prayer and holy 
stillness by ‘‘ preserved souls, by fasting 
maids, whose minds are dedicate to 
nothing temporal.” The Ssturday be- 
tween Good Friday and Eastet is called 
the “‘ Vigil of Easter.” Inthe Early Church 
it was a day hardly less significant than 
Easter itself. Tertullian and Gregory of 
Nazianzus allude to the illuminations 
which banished darkness, and to the 
prayers recited till long past midnight. 
These services were partly to welcome the 
dawn of Easter, as the new year is now 
welcomed at Methodist love-feasts; and 
partly to greet the risen Christ, whose 
second coming was confidently expected 
on Easter Eve by more than one genera- 
tion of believers. 

Easter Sunday was first known as the 
Paschal Sabbath, from the Passover, to 
which it corresponds. Later it acquired 
the name of ‘‘The Sunday of Joy,” al- 
though the Eastern Church has always 
called it ‘‘Bright Sunday.” One of its 
earliest hymns is of rejoicing: 

“At Christmas tapers kindle, 
At Palm-tide palm-gifts bring; 
And then upon ‘ Bright Sunday,’ 
‘The Lord is risen’ we sing.” 

The name Easter, according to Bede, is 
derived from the Anglo-Saxon Eostra, 
(Old Swedish Astargydian, the goddess of 
love; Old Norse, Ast., love), whose festival 
was held in the month of April, thence 
called Eoster-monath. Adelung, almost 
alone, objects to this derivation, on the 
ground of the unlikelihood of the name of 
a Pagan deity being transferred to a Chris- 
tian feast. But exactly the same thing has 
taken place with the Scandinavian Yule, 
which, from designating the mid-winter 
feast of the Pagans, was adopted by the 
new sect to signify the Christian feast of 
the Nativity. The Early Church was wise 
in its generation. Whatever ceremonies 
and institutions of the heathen world it 
could not abolish it reconsecrated to higher 
uses, and by means of the old emblem at- 
tempted to illustrate the new faith. Thus 
a quaint Sermo bresis of the time of Henry 
the Sixth, preached upon Easter Sunday, 
1424, begins: ‘‘Gode men and wommen, 
os ze knowe alle welle, this day is called 
in some place Astur Day, and in some place 
Pasch Day, and in some place Goddus 
Sounnday. Hit is callde Asturday as Kan- 
dulmasse day of Kandulles, and Palme 
Sounnday of Palmes, ffor wolnoz in uche 
place hit is the maner this day for to done 
fyre oute of the houce at the Astur that bath 
bene alle the wyntur brente wyt fuyre and 
blaknd with smoke, hit schal this day bene 
arayed with grene rusches and swete flow- 
ers strowde alle aboute, schewyng a heyghe 
ensaumpal to all men and wommen that 
ryzte os thei machen clene the houce, alle 
within bering owte the fyre and strawing 
there floures, ryzte so ze schulde clanson the 
houce of zoure soole.” 

‘‘When man, either by natural progress 
or the influence of a more advanced race,” 
says Sir Jobn Lubbock, ‘‘ rises to the con- 
ception of a higher religion, he still retains 
his old beliefs, which long linger on side by 
side with and yet in utter opposition to 
the higher creed. The new and more pow- 
erful spirit is an addition te the old Pan- 
theon and diminishes the importance of the 
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older deities. Gradually the worship of 
the latter sinks in the social scale, and be- 
comes confined to the ignorant and the 
young, . . . . and the deities of our 
ancestors survive in the nursery-tales of our 
children. We must, therefore, expect to 
find in each race traces, nay, more than 
traces, of lower religions.” In this way 
the sun-festivals of the heathen have be- 
queathed their ceremonials, in part, to 
Christendom. Spring-tide, in so many na- 
tions the new year, still claims representa- 
tion in the Paschal festival. Thus the solar 
rite of the New Fire, adopted by the Roman 
Church from the worship of Apollo, may 
still be witnessed in Europe, with its solemn 
curfew on Easter Eve and its triumphant 
striking of the new boly fire at Easter. On 
Easter Eve, also, ina peculiarly consecrated 
service of the Greek Church, a mob of 
shrieking, praying, half-crazed fanatics 
tramples the life out of the weak and sickly 
devotees who faint and fall in their 
struggles to approach the pretended mi- 
raculous descent of fire from Heaven into 
the Holy Sepulcher. 

The custom of putting out the household 
fires at Easter, to rekindle them with conse- 
crated flame, was universal in the earlier 
centuries of the Church. In Carinthia the 
brands are still extinguished on every 
hearth, and relighted from fire which the 
priest bas produced in the churchyard, 
with flint and steel. In some parts of 
Bavaria the same custom prevails, and each 
householder brings to the churchyard a 
walnut bough, which, being partly charred, 
is carried home again, to be laid on the 
hearth-fire during tempests, as a spell 
against lightning. This feeling of the 
sacredness of New Fire probably explains 
the myth of Prometheus. It is not strange 
that so great a blessing was thought to be 
the property of the gods and divine in its 
origin. Drawn directly from Heaven, 
either with the fire-chark or by rubbing to- 
gether two pieces of wood of unequal hard- 
ness, it fitly consecrated the New Year 
festivities of the ancients. And when the 
modern world set back the new year to the 
tirst of January, and celebrated only Easter 
near the time of the vernal equinox, it was 
inevitable that the old rite should attach 
itself to the new dispensation. 


The lighting of the consecrated or Paschal 
candles on the high altar of the church is a 
kindred custom. On Easter mornings, In 
Saxony and Brandenburgb, the peasants still 
climb the hills to see the rising sun give his 
three joyful leaps, as our English ancestors 
did in multitudes as late as the time of the 
Commonwealth, when Sir Thomas Browne 
thought it fit to apologize for muintaining 
his belief that ‘‘ the sun doth not dance on 
Easter Day.’’ The Blacks of the South still 
sturdily maintain that they have seen these 
airy gambols, for which they watch on 
each recurring Easter, as their unknown 
ancestors turned to the East in worship of 
the sun. 

The colored eggs of Easter are another 
survival of Pagan days. The Aryan 
myth typified the spring sun, with its re- 
vivifying powers, by a red or golden egg. 
De Gebelin traced this symbolism to the 
ancient Egyptians, Persians, Gauls, Grecks, 
Romans, and some others, ‘‘ amongst all of 
whom the egg was the emblem of the 
universe, the work of the Supreme Divin- 
ity.” The Jews adopted it, it is said, as 
typical of their new life after the Egyptian 
bondage, and it was used in the Feast of 
the Passover as part of the furniture of 
the table, with the Paschal lamb. ‘To the 
Christian Church the egg, holding within 
itself all the elements of life which yet 
lies dormant, as ina tomb, would seem a 
fitting symbol] of the resurrection. And 
that it was so considered appears in the 
following prayer, taken from the Ritual of 
Pope Paul the Fifth, prepared about the — 
year 1608 for the use of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. ‘‘ Bless, O Lord, we beseech 
thee, this thy creature of eggs, that it may 
become a wholesome sustenance to thy 
faithful servants, eating it in thankfulness 
to thee, on account of the Resurrection of 
our Lord.” 

In Russia Easter Day is still set apart for 
visiting, as is our New Year. Every man 
calls at his neighbor’s house, and there or 
on meeting in the street says: ‘Jesus 
Christ is risen.” The reply is: “‘ Yes, ofa 
truth he is risen.” They then kiss one 





another, men and women alike, and offera 
red egg, in token of that Resurrection 
which makes their feast. In the Rursiao 
villages every man and woman brings an 
offering of a colored egg to the parish 
priest; and at Court the nobility and gentry 
visit the Patriarcb, to kiss bis hand and re- 
ceive from him, according to their rank, 
the gift of one, two, or three painted and 
gilded eggs. 

The red color of the egg was thought 
typical of the blood of the Saviour; and the 
gold was emblematic, perhaps, of the 
preciousness of the faith thus symbolized. 
But both the red and the gold decorated 
the eggs used as gifts at the great Persian 
festival of the New Year, which fell at the 
vernal equinox. To the Magi the custom 
bore allusion to the mundane egg for which 
Ormuzd and Abriman were to contend 
until the consummation of all things. 

The baking of bot cross-buns for Easter 
use is a survival of the custom of cake- 
baking for the heathen deities at the feasts 
of their worship. ‘‘ The cross-bun itself,” 
says a careful archwologist, ‘goes back 
to the time of Cecrops and to the lida of 
Astarte— 

“* Astoreth, whom the Phoenicians called 

Astarte, queen of Heaven, with crescent horns '— 
and to the Jewish Passover cakes, and 
to the eucharistic bread or cross-marked 
wafers mentioned in Saint Chrysos- 
tom’s ‘Liturgy,’ and thence adopted by 
the Early Christian Church. The very 
name of bun is but the oblique boun, from 
bous, the sacred ox, the semblance of whose 
horns was stamped upon the cake. There, 
too, they also did duty for the horns of 
Astarit. The substitution by the Greeks 
of the cross mark, instead of the horn 
mark, would seem chiefly to have been for 
the easier division of the round bun into 
four equal parts. Such cross-marked buns 
were found at Herculaneum.” 

The Easter offering of flowers is, of 
course, another survival. To the gods and 
goddesses of the sun and fire-worship were 
appropriately offered the beauty and fra- 
grance which their beneficence bestowed 
on man ; andthe pomp of leaf and bloom, 
sprung from the ground so lately locked in 
sterile sleep, was a fit memorial of the new 
life of the New Year. To the Church the 
re-birth of the flowers, after the seeming 
annual death of Nature, would s-em a fit- 
ting emblem of the human resurrection. 

Does the loveliness of ‘* Goddus Soun- 
day” seem to fade under this bard, white 
light of history? Rather should it be il- 
lumined with a nobler beauty, for Easter 
itself is but a symbolic festival. Nobody 
assumes that it commemorates the time of 
the Resurrection of the Lord. As early as 
the second century the Church was rent by 
scandalous quarrels as to the proper day 
to be observed. Not until the holding of 
the Council of Nice, in the year 325, was 
the ordinance issued which fixed Easter on 
‘‘the Sunday which falls next after the 
first full moon following the 21st of March, 
or vernal equinox.” Yet the believer is 
not disturbed because this most beautiful 
festival of his faith oscillates through a 
space of thirty-three days and cannot be 
historically verified. The symbol satisfies 
him, because of the great truth that lies be- 
hind it—the triu.oph of life over death, 

Muy he not find, then, one of the noblest 
interpretations of the Easter mystery in 
the modern effort to call from the graves of 
the dead past whatever living spirit of 
faith has lain enshrouded there through 
the dim ages? Is there not in this long 
line of descent of usage and custom a liv- 
ing witness of that brotherhood of man 
which Jesus so insisted on? In the dawn 
of time, before Revelation and s»part from 
it, humanity reached out reverent hands of 
supplication to that ineffable something 
above itself which made its deity. Every 
spring the flower-wreathed temple of the 
world echoed the worship of the unknown 
God. Always the race was struggling 
blindly—through hindrances of ignorance, 
superstition, bestiality—toward an en- 
lightened faith. We, on whom this long- 
delayed, divine light shines, who keep, 
unwittingly, the forms which these forgot- 
ten millions filled with sacred significance— 
shall we not bring a new spirit of humility 
and charity to the joy of Easter morning? 
For it is only by bursting the cerements of 
narrowness, and ignorance, and spiritual 
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pride, that looks upon one race, or one eect, 
or one church as set apart by Him in a 
peculiar consecration, that Christ can rise 
again from his grave in our own hearts. 





REPLY TO PROF. MEAD ON THE 
BIBLE DOCTRINE OF THE SOUL. 


BY CHARLES L. IVES, M.D. 


I pestreE here to acknowledge the gener- 
ous courtesy of Tae INDEPENDENT, which 
gives me this opportunity to respond to 
recent strictures in its columns upon my 
work, ‘‘ The Bible Doctrine of the Soul.” 

As one educated to believe in endless 
misery, Ll accepted and for years upheld 
that doctrine, though perplexed by its evi- 
dent difficulties; till eight years ago I was 
led to investigate for myself the Bible 
utterances on this subject. Evidently the 
future of the wicked involves for them 
either (1) endless misery, (2) universal res 
toration, or (3) literal destruction.” One of 
the two former if all are immortal; the 
latter if immortality is for the righteous 
alone. Underlying, then, the question of 

future punishment is the prior question, 
strangely ignored by theologiavs, of man’s 
immortality, whether it be inherent or con- 
ditional. This, from the nature of the 
case, can be decided only by revelation. 
From revelation—the Bible—I learn that 
**to those who by patient continuance in 
well-doing seek for immortality God will 
render eternal jife’’; but that ‘‘ sin, when it 
is finished, bringeth forth death.” For 
the Lord preserveth all them that love him, 
but all the wicked will hedestroy.” ‘‘ The 
soul that sinneth, it shall die.” 

Prof. Mead points out an error in my 
book, which I here acknowledge. I used 
the word dead in the sense of lifeless, when 
speaking of Adam before he received the 
breath of life. As to whether this verbal 
error was worth all that was made of it, 
opinions may differ. In reply to the rest 
of his criticisms, I would note two points. 

I, The Bible, as the standard of doctrine, 
was strangely neglected. The book re- 
viewed claims to rest solely upon the au- 
thority of the Bible, from whose pages all 
its conclusions have been drawn, and are 
sought to be verified by full quoted refer- 
ences to the Word of God. Seldom, if 
ever, is a theological work so largely mude 
up of the Bible. The honesty of my ia- 
tent the reviewer conceded in his first 
article. If, now, I erred in understanding 
the language of God’s Word, the direct re- 
ply had been to point out my error therein, 
But, instead, my conclusions were pre- 
sented, and were discussed, as if I had 
evolved them from my own speculations, 
irrespective of Bible statements. 

For instance, the reviewer comments on 
the absurdity of ‘‘ my definition” (rather, 
my understanding) of the word life. That 
in the Bible I take it to denote existence; 
and the loss of it, the loss of existence. 
Why do I so understand it? B cause I 
find the Lord God so uses the word in the 
outset of revelation: ‘‘ And now, lest he 
put forth his hand and take also of the tree 
of life, and eat, and live forever” (Gen. iii, 
22). Is not that to say, lest he continue to 
exist forever; in other words, should never 
die? What possible sense, if dying is but 
going off elsewhere to ‘‘live forever”’—if 
it really be but, as Prof. Mead says, ‘‘a 
change in the form of existence’? In 
Psalm xxi, 4 is an inspired definition of 
life. ‘*He asked life of thee, and thou 
gavest it him, even length of days forever 
and ever.” 

Commenting on my statement of the 
resurrection, Prof. Mead inquires : ‘*‘ Who 
or what is to be raised ? Is it the soul? No, 
for Dr. Ives says there is no soul distinct 
from the body.” (Does Dr. Ives say No, it 
is not the soul? He says, ‘‘ Bible Doctrine,” 
page 124: ‘‘ Thenit is the soul to which the 
resurrection appertains—it is that which is 
restored to life.” And page 121: ‘‘ The 
resurrection is of the organism [the biblical 
soul] on which the life of the individual de- 
pends; but thenin an entirely different, 
a wonderfully changed body.”) Prof, M. 
continues: ‘‘Is it the buried body itself? 
No, for he most vehemently opposes the 
notion of the. Westminster Confession that 
‘the self-same body’ is raised.” Why does 
Dr. Ives ‘‘ vehemently oppose” that notion? 
Because he finds the Apostle Paul does the 
same: ‘‘Thou fool, thou sowest not that 





body that shall be. There is sown [imper- 
sopal Gr ] a natural body; there is raised 


spiritual body. There is a natural body: 


and there is « spiritual body. We shall 
not all sleep; but we shall all be changed— 
the dead shall be raised incorruptible and 
we shall be changed.”—I Cor. xv, 37, 44, 
52. So Phil. iii.21 Dr. Ives might ask: 
DD). es Prof. Mead hold that the cripple and 
deformed are to be raised with the self-same 
bodies? But the question is not one to be 
decided by human reason, or by our ability 
to comprehend how God, who created at 
the first, can re-create a terminated exist- 
ence ; but, Is it so revealed, does the Bible 
declare it? 

II. In his second article the reviewer has 
virtually confessed judgment against him- 
self on a fundamental point, The argu- 
ment of my book opens with an inquiry, 
upon which depends the whole controversy : 
‘*Ts the popular conception of the soul that 
of the Bible?” Popularly the soul is con- 
ceived of as (a) the sole possession of man; 
(b), immaterial ; (¢), immortal. But the Bible 
says: («) “‘ And to every beast of the earth, 
and to every fow! of the air, and to every- 
thing that creepeth upon the earth, wherein 
there is a living soul”—so Heb. and mar- 
gin of Eng. Version, Gen. i, 20. (+) ‘* The 
first man—Adam, a living soul— is of earth 
[so Gr.], earthy.”—I Cor. xv, 45,47. ‘* The 
Lord God formed man [theologically de- 
fined, soul and body] of the dust of the 
ground.”—Gen, ii, 7. (c). ‘‘ Every soul 
which will not hear that prophet shall be 
destroyed from among the people.”—Acts 
iii, 23. ** Whoso killeth uny soul [so Heb. ] 
the murderer shall! be put to death.” —Num. 
xxxv, 30. The Nazarite ‘“‘ shall come at 
no dead soul” [so Heb., E. V., has ‘‘ dead 
body ”’].—Num. vi, 6. From passages such 
as these, re-enforced by an appendix of 140 
full-quoted references to the Bible, it was 
judged that in our day the word soul has 
departed from its original meaning. 

This conclusion Prof. Mead speaks of as 
displaying a ‘‘ vicious characteristic of Dr. 
Ives’s mode of reasoning,” in that he 
‘‘assumes that what the Bible says of the 
nephesh or psyche must hold good of what 
we call the soul. But (says Prof. M.) it is 
very seldom that two different languages 
use correspondimg words in the same sense, 
It is essentially unfair to assume that what 
is said of a particular thing in one language 
must hold good in all respects, even of the 
nearest equivalent of that word in another 
language.” That all may be; but does not 
apply. For here tbere isa radical differ- 
ence between the two. The English word 
denotes what is said to be immortal, imma- 
terial, and restricted to man; the Heb. 
word what is nol immortal, not immaterial, 
and not restricted to man. Prof. M. 
guardedly admits that ‘‘ what the Hebrews 
called nephesh is sometimes said to die or 
to be killed.” Sometimes! He cannot find 
a single statement that the nephesh or 
psyche exnnot die, is immortal. He fur- 
ther says: “The thing necessary to be 
proved to make this reasoning [of Dr. 
Ives’s] conclusive is that the Hebrews 
meant the same thing by their word that 
we mean or ought to mean by ours.” But 
ought we not, on Prof. Mead’s own theory, 
to mean the same as they? He teaches 
that the soul is immortal. Such a doctrine 
of the future can come from revelation 
only; and our Ooly record of revelation is 
this Bible. From it only, then, can we get 
a proper idea of the soul and its destiny. 
Surely, then, our English word for soul, 
our ‘‘ corresponding word ” (Prof. Mead) to 
the Hebrew nephesh ought to express to us 
in all essential respects what the latter does 
in the Bible. But the Andover professor 
of Hebrew admits it does not. He 
acknowledges a difference on the essential 
attribute of immortality. Here, then, at 
the very outset, he confesses a point fatal 
to hts reasoning. 

For, of the Hebrew nephesh Prof. Mead 
cannot say, as of our English word soul, 
that ‘‘sometimes”’ it is spoken of as mortal 
(souls destroyed by war, etc.), but general- 
ly as immortal. If he could point to a 
single instance of the use of nephesh in the 
latter sense he would not have failed to do 
so. But he has not. And so his guarded 


| admission, in connection with this un- 


avoidable omission, virtually—aye, fully— 
yields the point. That we moderns at 
times should use the word soul after the 
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old Bible fashion is a stubborn fact, not- 
withstanding Prof. Mead’s ridicule; and it 
loudly bespeaks the departure of the word 
from its original meaning. That the En- 
glish-speaking public do not by this mean 
that souls are literally destroyed we know, 
because such language is the exception. 
As a rule, they declare the opposite. We 
know the Bible does mean that souls are 
and may be literally destroyed; because it 
never speaks of them in the opposite way. 
Prof. Mead does not solve the question: 
How is it that we exceptionally use the 
word soul in a sense universal to the Bible, 
but flatly contradicting the popular theo- 
logical definition of the word, if such ex- 
ception does not come from Bible usage— 
if it be not arelic of the original revela- 
tion? 

If, then, on Prof. Mead’s admission, the 
popular conception of the soul is not that 
of the Bible, the thoughtful Christian will 
inquire: What, then, is the soul of the 
Bible? This, in my work, I have endeav- 
ored to show from the record of revela- 
tion, from the Bible, not from fancy; and, 
from the same source, what its destiny—life 
for the redeemed, destruction to the work- 
ers of iniquity. 

Here we might close our reply; but that 
on a further topic Prof. Mead has charged 
the writer with a willful false statement. 
We, therefore, go on to inquire: When 
will be this future reward of the righteous, 
of the wicked? It is revealed: ‘‘ When 
the Son of man shall come in his glory, 
then shall the king say [to the one]: Come, 
ye blessed; [to the other] Depart, ye 
cursed.”— Matt. xxiv, 31, 34, 40. But 
what is between one’s first death and that 
coming in glory? In spite ef previous 
prejudice, 1 have felt I must accept the 
statement of the Bible that dead ones are 
unconscious till their resurrection. ‘‘ Them 
that are asleep,” says Paul, I Thess. 
iv, 18. ‘*Since the fathers fell asleep,” 
says Peter, IId Epistle iii, 4. Says Luke: 
‘He fell asleep. And devout men carried 
Stephen [fallen asleep] to his burial.” —Acts 
vii, 60; viii, 2. ‘*‘ The dead know not any- 
thing. There is no work, nor knowledge 
in the grave whither thou goest.”—Eccl. ix, 
5,10. And so says our Lord: ‘‘ The night 
cometh when no man can work,”—Jno, ix, 
4, In that sleep the dead know nothing. 
In that night of deaths, O. T. and N, T. 
tell us, none can work. Death is the be- 
liever’s ‘‘last enemy.”—I Cor. xv, 26. 
Otherwise, how could death be a penalty 
of transgression to Moses and Aaron 
(‘‘ because ye rebelled,” Num, xx, 24), if it 
brought them immediately into their ex- 
ceeding great reward? But to the sleeper 
himself, what is this sleep? Thongh his 
life is cut off—it may be prematurely—yet 
1is next conscious moment (rime is anni- 
hilated to one sleeping) is at the coming of 
the Lord, who says: ‘‘ All that are in the 
graves shall hear his voice, and shall come 
fort).”—Jno. v, 28, 29. Observe that our 
Lord here speaks of dead ones—those now 
in Sheol or Hudes—as ‘‘ all that are in the 
graves.” There is where he who knows 
locates them. In art. v, discussing Sheol, 
Prof. Mead represents and argues mainly 
from it that I ignore the distinction between 
“the graves” used distributively as here— 
the graves of separate individuals, and 
‘‘the grave” taken ina collective sense— 
the grave of the human race. But, 
in fact, not once does ‘‘ Dr. Ives insist 
upon obliterating the distinction between 
the two.” Heexpressly states, ‘‘ Bible Doc- 
trine,” page 198: ‘‘We perceive Sheol 
means not the separate grave of each indi- 
vidual. <A different Hebrew word expresses 
that thought,” etc. Further on, in art. 
v, Prof. Mead thus states the charge to 
which we allude: ‘It is time to speak 
plainly. Dr. Ives’s statement that Sheol 
must [rather, does] mean either hell or the 
grave is simply false. He must have 
known,’ etc. Does Prof. Mead mean that 
Dr. Ives here uses ‘‘ the grave ” in the sense 
of an individual grave? If so, whose is the 
false statement? If not, it is enough to say 
that his accusation issimply against our 
English Bible (upon whose universal ren- 
derings of Sheol Dr. Ives states his own 
argument rests), while it reflects equally 
upon our Lord’s statement, quoted above 
from Jno. v, 28. (A little further on in 
that article Prof. Mead charges me with 8 
petty dishonesty. But let it pass. I do 
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not question Prof. M.’s sincerity; but I 
regret the discussion could not have been 
free from reflections on one’s motives, in 
judging of which all are so liable to err.) 
If Sheol is ‘‘the grave,” the resurrection 
means something to us, a it did to the Early 
Christians; while to the wicked their pre- 
dicted judgment is no farce, for thus the 
penalty of sin is not till after judgment 
held. And the second death, the return- 
ing (correct Heb.) of the wicked to Sheol, 
makes intelligible ‘* the times of restitution 
of all things” (Acts iii, 21), when, every per- 
sistent rebel ‘‘destroyed” (Acts iii, 23), 
God’s redeemed universe will be all holy 
aod God shall be all and in all. 

The real point at issue is the question 
whether immortality inheres in man’s na- 
ture or is conditioned on his obedience. In 
the story of the Fall, and in such state- 
ments as ‘‘ Hear, and your soul shall live,” 
I find proof that immortality is condition- 
al. Prof. Mead jadges it an inalienable 
possession of all. But was not inherent 
immortality proclaimed in Eden, in those 
fatal words (Gen. iii, 4) ‘‘ Ye shall not 
surely die,” ye are immortal? Is this ques- 
tioned? Take an every-day example. You 
tell me good Mr. A. has just died. I reply: 
‘Then he is not living now?” ‘No, not 
on earth.”” Then he @ living, elsewhere? 
Yes, in Heaven, or in the Elysium of 
Hades. What is this, that death is but 
living on ‘‘in another form of existence,” 
but upholding that original statement, 
“Ye shall not surely die”? To reconcile 
this with the Bible requires many contra- 
dictory readings of the Inspired Word; to 
which, however, we ure so wonted that 
their true nature is not readily recognized. 

In conclusion, if the writer has misread 
the revealed Word, it were most easy to 
point out so simple a matter of fact. He 
desires to know the truth. If in error, to be 
corrected. And to this end he here repeats 
the offer on page 14 of his work: ‘If a 
reply shall be written within two years 
from Jan. Ist, 1878, which by a majority 
of three arbitrators shall be adjudged to 
have refuted the argument from the Bible of 
this work, the writer of this hereby 
pledges himself, at his own expense, to 
publish and to place at the disposal of 
their author five thousand copies of said 
reply.” 
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PRELUDE.—A LITERARY CONFERENCE AT THE 
PARIS EXPosITION, 

THUCYDIDES, a young man, stood in the great 
audiences at the Olympic Games of Greece 
and heard Herodotus read his immortal story, 
You remember that this listener was thus in- 
spired to emulate the father of history in 
recording the great deeds of his nation. The 
Olympic Games began as a foot-race. In the 
classical period, however, they always includ- 
ed literary contests, The River Alpheus rolls 
toward the Adriatic, out of the sunset slope of 
the Peloponnesus; and there, on a beautiful 
plain, surrounded by solemn groves, was erect- 
edatemple resembling the Parthenon. In it 
was placed the matchless work of Phidias, 
representing the Olympie Jove. The world 
has not forgotten how the games on this plain 
ran through a longer period than that which 
has passed since William of Orange set foot in 
England. Germany sends Curtius to the shore 
of the Alpheus to-day to uncover reverently 
the Olympic marbles. ‘there were two bun- 
dred and ninety-three Olympiads, and the 
games occurred every fifth year. Ultimately, 
although only the Hellenic race took part in 
them at first, the Roman conquerors were 
proud to enter into the contests. Tiberius and 
Nero carried away crowns from the Olympic 
festivals. Politics bowed at last to the desire 
to win a Grecian wreath. At the Olympic 
fames men were crowned simply with sprigs 
of the wild olive; at the Pythian games with 
Sprays of laurel ; at the Nemean witb branches 
of ivy ; and at the Isthmian with twigs from 
the pine tree. These crowns conferred not a 
few privileges, and constituted the felicity of 
the highest literary and musical and some- 
times of the best oratorical talent of Greece. 

There were literary conferences at the an- 
clent Olympic games. Why should there not 
be in the modern World’s Exhibitions? Such 
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conferences are now recommended to favor. 
able consideration by Lord Beaconsfield, by 
more than forty of the foremost men of Oxford 
and Cambridge, by Lord Dufferin, in Canada, 
by the lord mayor of London, and by Lord 
Sandon, Vice-President of the Privy Council of 
Her Majesty, which has charge of education in 
Great Britain. Lord Beaconsfield has sent to 
this couotry a letter stating that a plan for 
such conferences has been laid before the 
British Government. Mr. Gladstone has ex- 
pressed his approval of the conference. But 
the scheme originated with a Boston scholar, 
Dr. Humpbreys, for whom 1 ask honor here 
this morning. [Applause. ] 

It is not proposed to bring together, so far 
as I understand the scheme, other than En- 
glish-speaking scholars. ‘The hope is that it 
would not be impossible to assemble a confer- 
ence of American scholars who are going 
abroad to the World’s Exhibition at Paris and 
English scholars. There is now good reason to 
anticipate that a cordial welcome and hospit- 
able entertaiament will be offered the Ameri- 
can scholars by members of Her Majesty’s gov- 

ernment, by the lord mayor of London, and by 
other men eminent alike in politics and litera- 
ture. Dr. Humphreys, of this city, has pushed 
this plan vigorously, and it has been encourag- 
ingly discussed in some quiet quarters, and oc- 
casionally in public. And matters have gone 
so far that General Eaton, at Washington, who 
bas charge of the American contributions to 
the Parisian Exhibition, has issued a circular, 
in which he states that such favorable repre- 
sentations of the readiness of English scholars 
to aid the enterprise have come to him from 
unofficial sources in Great Britain that he has 
every reason to expect that, if a committee of 
consultation be appointed here among American 
scholars, there will be a formal invitation sent 
to them from the scholars and literary men of 
Great Britain. The National Journal of HKduca- 
tion (March 21st, 1878) suggests the immediate 
formation of sucha committee. Under date of 
March 5th Lord Beaconsfield wrote in support 
of the plan a letter, in which be speaks with 
the old scholarly enthusiasm of Disraeli, and 
shows that the beart of the latter has not been 
quenched under the ermine of the former. 
Professors Mayer, of Cambridge, and Creighton, 
of Oxford, are emphatic in praising the scheme. 
Sois Mr, Forster, a leadivg member of Parlia- 
ment, well known in the United States, a son- 
in-law of Dr. Arnold. 

If such a conference were to be called to- 
gether, there are topics enough to come before 
it. International copyright, arbitration be- 
tween English-speaking nations, a common set 
of weights and measures, common patent laws, 
a codification of international law, plans for 
common-school instruction and university ex- 
aminations, and a score of other blazing themes 
might well be discussed by such a conference. 
Dr. Hutophreye, who bas always been an ardent 
advocate of sympatby and union between Old 
and New England, has had the same object 
at heart in promoting this conference, while 
also desirous of securing a consideration of the 
rigbt pronunciation of Latin and some other 
educational topics, In an excellent lecture by 
the cultured bu-iness manager of one of our 
newspapers (Mr. E. F. Waters, Lecture of 
April 6th, on the ‘‘ Reform of the English Civil 
Service,” Advertiser, April 8th), the question 
has been raised in Boston whetheran American 
secretary ought to bave a place in Congress, 
from which he could explain himself to our 
senators and representatives, as a minister does 
to the House of Lords and Commons. We 
have heard much of late of the possibility of 
arbitration being adopted as the rule between 
all English-speaking nations; and so of the 
growth, little by little, of a general alliance 
betweey all these. peoples. Whatever topics 
might come up at this first conference, the 
looking of scholars into each other’s faces, the 
putting Thucydides over against Herodotus, 
would be an inspiring matter. 

Of course, the troubled condition of Europe 
is the chief objection to any scheme of this 
sort. One hardly knows whether Great Britain 
will have time to attend, even at the hands of 
her scholars, to any enterprise like this, if 
Mephistophiles sits on her back and drives her 
into a war on the Bosphorus, But it appears 
that Lord Beaconsfield himself now bas leisure 
to attend to a discussion of the matter. 

In venturing to advocate this scheme, I have 
in mind not only what it is, but what it prom- 
ises. ‘the world is likely to see fewer and 
fewer foreign lands as the ages progress. In- 
deed, there are to-day no foreign shores. 
When by and by a world’s exhibition shall be 
brought together at Berlin, why may there not 
be an Olympic literary conference between all 
the scholars of all the nations represented in 
that world’s gathering ? A conference on mat- 
ters of scholarship and education between rep- 
resentatives of English-speaking nations ought 
to be only the initiation of a new custom. The 
time is surely not very far distant when at 
every one of these great Olympic, Pythian, 
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Nemean, Isthmian gatherings we shall bave 
not contests, but, at least, conferences, and 


such a gazing into each other’s faces by lead- 
ers in the world’s education as shall quicken 
all scholarship throughont the globe. Let us 
stand by our Boston scbolar; let us stand by 
General Eaton ; let us stand by Gladst »ne and 
Lord Beaconsfield ; let us stand by the English- 
speaking vations, and so initiate a precedent 
which may broaden into an opportunity for 
the Thucydides and the Herodotus of the fu- 
lure, 

I hold in my hand a most respectable jour- 
nal of microscopy, published in Paris. There 
is in it an elaborate account of microscopical 
investigations conducted in Massachusetts by 
two of her experts—D1. Cutter, of Cambridge, 
and Dr. Harriman, of Boston. These gentle- 
men have made photographs of the healthful 
and diseased appearances of the disks of the 
blood. You know that the blood is made up 
of three elements—a thin fluid, a multitude of 
red disks, and a few white corpuscles. The red 
disks and white corpuscles of the human blood 
sclence has put under the microscope, and 
found that they change their shape in different 
ways in different diseases, The claim is now 
made that the character of certain diseases 
can be found out by ascertaining the changes 
which have been produced in the shape of the 
blood corpuscles. ‘The audience sees this 
handkerchief (holding up a_ handkerchief 
folded into a flattened ball). Suppose it to be 
folded into a round mass or a disk of symmet- 
rical proportions. Now suppose that there 
shoots out of it a root at the lower part 
(changing the shape of the folded mass). The 
change between the round form and that cau- 
dated form is not greater than certain diseases 
produce in the form of the red blood corpuscle, 
and especially in the white. This lectureship 
has been accused of taking facts at second 
hand. Next Monday, at eleven o’clock, the 
great hall of Tremont Temple will be dark- 
ened, the best microscope in Boston will be 
put in tat gallery, and representations of these 
disks will be thrown upon a screen here by the 
stereopticon, The results of certain recent 
Boston researches, of which this French jour- 
nal speaks so highly, you will have an oppor- 
tunity to see, the first of all audiences in the 
world. [Applause.] The red blood corpus- 
cle, when properly magnified and thrown upon 
the screen, will have a diameter of some ten 
or twelve feet. The gentlemen who have vol- 
unteered to assist the lectureship in putting 
these facts before the public are those who 
have given great professional attention to the 
matter, and who are commended in the warm- 
est terms in the Journal de Micrographic (No- 
vember, 1877, pp. 309, 310), both of them by 
name. A large degree of commendation is 
here given to Mr, Tolles, our Boston maker of 
microscopes, who is regurded as a child of 
fortune, because he has produced a one-seven- 
ty-fifth objective. Of this magnificent instru- 
ment you will have opportunity to make an in- 
spection. The photographs which will be put 
before you are in large part its work. What 
may come from the investigation of the 
changes of shape in the disks in the blood Ido 
not undertake to say; but this I do know, 
that science at the present moment stands 
with hushed breath before the question 
whether diseases can be traced by the changes 
they produce in the shape of the blood corpus- 
cles. The blood is the life, we are told; and 
nearer and nearer investigation comes to the 
heart of biology. Science can’show you the 
blood corpuscle changed by diseases too infa- 
mous to be mentioned from the round shape 
to a sprouted shape. On the topic of heredi- 
tary taints in blood you will need little elo- 
quence on my part, after the facts at first 
hand, a3 ascertained by perhaps the best mi- 
croscope in the world, have been put before 
you—first of all audiences on either side of the 
Atlantic, [Applause.] 





THE LECTURE. 


The survival of the least unfit will ultimately 
give the world to the fittest. 

When music rises in a city street, every man 
who hears it with his soul forgets the uncouth 
boises with which it contends and becomes in 
some sense a poet anda prophet. When we 
listen tothe melody of what the best writers 
say concerning woman, and find that among 
all the barbarous cries of time this lofty 
anthem rises victoriously and is remembered age 
after age, because it possesses inherent fitness 
to command, we are made poets and prophets 
and naturally anticipate a better world. When 
I hear great music, I feel sure that the vexed 
centuries will be put in order atlast. In all 
noble melody there is a suggestion of a melo- 
dious final arrangement of human events. 
Goethe said that level roads lead out of music 
in every direction. So they do out of the love 
of love. The immense inspirations of woman’s 
character always elevate us, as music does, to 
a bight from which we anticipate beiter ages. 
If I mistake not, the inculcations of the 
most valued literature as to woman and mar- 
riage have been growing higher in the last five 
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hundred years. If I can show that literature 
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is singing a loftier and loftier song, or present- 
ing a bigher and higher ideal of excellence in 
woman’s character and of what is best in mar- 
riage, perhaps you will ask whether, under the 
law of the survival of the fittest, there is ground 
for hope thatthe world will by and by keep 
step with its best melody. I shut the Scriptures 
here, not because they are underrated and not 
because it is forgotten for an instant that they 
have inspired this higher melody of modern 
literature. All wy inquiry is included in these 
two questions : 

Have the ideals literature presents as to ex- 
cellence in woman’s character and as to what 
is best in marriage risen in the last five hun- 
dred years ? 

Where shall we find room in social custom and 
public law for that form of womanly character 
which literature makes us love best ? 

1. Tne enduring literatures of the world are 
approved by the law of the survival of the 
fittest. 

2. They indicate what is natural to man. 

3. What the ideals of enduring literatures 
teach as to marriage is, therefore, an indica- 
tion of what is natural fo marriage. 

4. The ideal of marriage and the ideal con- 
cerning excellence in woman’s character have 
always risen or fallen together. 

5. The latter has risen with the advances of 
modern literature. 

6. Shakespeare and Goethe both had unfor- 
tunate experiences in marriage, and both de- 
pict fully the evils of ill-assorted unions, 

7. Shakespeare and Goethe are to be judged 
by the rule that we are to notice what an 
author of fiction makes us love, if we would 
know what he intends to teach. 

8. The women whom Shakespeare makes us 
love are Helena, Portia of Belmont, Viola, 
Portia of Rome, Isabella, Ophelia, Cordelia, 
Miranda, Hermione, Perdita, Desdemonta, 
Imogen, Catharine of Arragon, Juliet. 

9. It has often been asserted that, next to the 
Christian religion, humanity bas no other so pre- 
cious inheritance as Shakespeare’s divine gal- 
lery of womanhood. (Hudson, Gervinus, Mrs. 
Jameson.) 

Were it policy to go into unessential de- 
tail, | might fill up an hour with the illus- 
tration of that single proposition; but in this 
presence one can put foot only on mountain, 
tops. The difference between an essay and an 
oration is that the essay goes into the valley 
and lingers in the nooks apd corners. The 
oration puts foot only on summits. You never 
have been able here to bear that I should de- 
liver an essay. 

10. But Goethe, three bundred years later 
than Shakespeare, advances -beyond even 
Shakespeare’s ideals, by making his best fc- 
male characters yet more thoughtful, religious, 
far-seeing, educative, and more nearly the 
equal intellectual companions of mev, Nata- 
lia and the Fair Saint in ‘ Wilhelm Meister’s 
Apprenticeship” and ‘‘ Travels’? are loftier or, 
at least, more perfectly developed female char- 
acters than any which Shakespeare has drawn. 

Here, of course, | must pause to justify 
these propositions face to face with the record 
of these two writers. I am now answering the 
question, What are the women that literature 
makes us love best? We know what literature 
has escaped oblivion; and the ideals of that 
literature are surely a phenomenon on which 
science ought to cast a glance. If I amto 
ascertain in what direction the great gulf cur- 
rent of human aspiration tends, show me what 
literature is selected out of the mass which per- 
ishes and allowed to continue its power in the 
world. This Sbakespeare, you say, was a& 
roisterer. He was the master of the amuse- 
ment of the globe. Do you think that a free- 
fancier’s contract might have plegsed him, and 
that he is not to be taken as an authority 
against loose ideas of marriage? How does he 
make Juliet speak on the point of a free-fan- 
cier’s contract ? 


“Oh! bid me leap, rather than marry Paris, 
From off the battlements of yonder tower; 
Or walk in thievish ways; or bid me lurk 
Where serpents are; chain me with roaring bears ; 
Or shut me nightly in a charnel-house, 
O’erc>vered quite with dead men’s rattling bones, 
With reeky shanks and yellow chopless skulls; 
Or bid me go into a new-made grave 
And hide me with a dead man in his shroud— 
Things that, to hear them told, have made me 
tremble; 
And 1 will do it without fear or doubt, 
To live an unstain’d wife to my sweet love.” 
—‘* Romeo and Juliet,”’ Act iv, Se.1. 


This is the roisterer Shakespeare. This is 
the woman whose character he makes us love. 
We are to suppose that admired what his 
subtle power over dramatic forms makes us 
admire. Is Shakespeare to be called on to 
answer the question whether there is a differ- 
ence between love and fancy? If a fancy be 
coarse, we have a frank name for it ; if it be 
infamous, we have a yet franker name, which 
had not dropped out of use in Shakes- 
peare’s time, thank God! It is a great infelic- 
ity in the French language that there are not 





two words for the activity of heavenly passion 
and of earthy. It is an infelicity in the En- 
glish language that there are two words for the 
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two things, and that we often allow the white 
word to be used for the black object. Shakes- 
peare, however, wishing to draw a distinction 
which ought to be burned into the thought of 
civilization, does not hesitate to say in language 
more exact than much of eurs: 


* Love comforteth like sunshine after rain; 
But lust’s effect is tempest after sun. 
Love’s gentile spring doth always fresh remain; 
Lust’s winter comes ere summer half be done. 
Love surfeits not; !ust like a glutton dies. 
Love is all truth; lust full of forged lies!” 
—* Venus and Adonis.” 
This Shakespeare was master of the world’s 
revels, you said ; but, in emphasizing that dis- 
tinction, he is master of the world’s social phi- 
losophy. Turn back from these words of his 
youth to a play written in bis age, and you find 
the distinciion between fancy and love dawn 
with equally unwavering lines : 
* For several virtues 
Have I liked several women; never any 
With so full soul but seme defect in her 
Did quarre! with the noblest grace she owed 
And put it tothe foil. But you, oh! you, 
So perfect and so peerless, are created 
Of every creature’s best ! 
Do you love me? 
—* The Tempest,” Act tit, Sc. 1. 

To like and to love are thus with Shake- 
speare two things. When you insist, as he 
does, on this distinction, you will pot be sur- 
prised to hear his answer to the question 
whether love of the genuine kind is fickle, or 
whether, when the adequate tests of a supreme 
affection have all been borne by the passion 
called supreme, that passion is likely to 
change. This roisterer, this master of the 
world’s revels, undertakes to assure the eges 
that love is not fickle, if it be worthy of that 
name. 

“ Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove. 
Oh! no; itis an ever-fixed mark 
That looks on tempests aod is never shaken. 
it is the star to every wandering bark 
Whose worth’s unknown, although its hight be 
taken. 

Love's not time's fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 

Within his bending sickle’s compags come. 

Love alters not with bis brief hours and weeks, 

But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 

If this be errorand upon me proved, 

I never writ nor no man ever loved.” 

—** Sonnet cxvi.”” 

Did Goethe rise higher than that? Return- 
ing from Italy as a young man, he was refused 
admittance to Pliny’s villa on terms of equality 
with Milton, Angelo, Mrs. Browning, Pho- 
cion’s wife, and Panthea. I look into the 
faces of my jury after they have heard these 
sublime passages from Shakespeare. Al- 
though they have no doubt that the younger 
Goethe should have been excluded, they have 
some doubt whether it would not be injustice 
to exclude this older and final Goethe. What 
did he teach tn his age? Goethe’s sun rose be- 
bind murky vapors, which steamed upward and 
spread over Central Europe from many a 
French morass in the fashions of court life. 
Far on through his forenoon these vapors 
clung to his chariot. But when in his ad- 
vanced life Goethe neared the western hori- 
zop,and came to his last farewell, he hung 
there, like the broad, trembling sun over the 
western pines, almost cloudless. He suffered 
much. That trembling light of the great disk, 
near its adieu, is to me quite as impressive as 
anything that burst down upon us from out 
of the period of Werther, or out of the Italian 
journey, streaked through and through, as I 
suppose, withinfamy. Goethe came to the bat- 
tle of Jena, and married the woman whose 
child he had left in Herder’s care before his 
marriage. From the battle of Jena on Goethe 
tried to do his best socially. Whatever he did, 
certainly he tayght high things. I holdin my 
hand his latest German words, and wish I had 
time to cite something adequate concerning 
Natalia, and the Fair Saint, and the Three Rev- 
erences, and the style of education which 
Natalia approved. 

Riding from our metropolitan city through 
the Highlands of the Hudson, I opened 
G: etbe’s chapter on ‘‘The Confessions of a 
Fair Saint’? (‘‘ Wilhelm Meister’s Apprentice- 
ship,’? Book VI). The river gleamed, the Pal- 
isades looked down on me, the great historic 
lights of West Point flashed out in the noon 
upon the page I was studying. I found the 
current of the river in the book more en- 
trancing than that of the river outside my 
swift window. [ did not care to see Storm 
King or apy other bight, for I was passing, in 
“The Confessions of the Fair Saint,’’ for per- 
haps the twentieth time in my reading, over 
Goethe’s descriptions of those ranges of experi- 
ence which he thought representative of the 
innermost in the Christian life. Say Goethe 
wrote that chapter as an experiment. Never- 
theless, the Fair Saint is one of his ideala, 
There is an ideal female character delineated 
in detail on the canvas of modern literature, 
and it includes, as its loftiest virtue, affection- 
ate self surrender to the moral law, or to what 
Goethe does not call, after Matthew Arnold’s 
style, “an Invisible Somewhat,” but an Invis- 
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{ble Friend—that is,a Someone. Goethe rep” 
resents this woman as surrounded by all the 
temptations of fashion, and as moved by them, 
indeed ; but as little by littie coming foto such 
communion with the Invisible that she reached 
those loftier regions of spiritual delight from 
which what Sardanapalus calls. pleasure was 
seen to be unsatisfactory. When once we have 
tasted the fruits of the upper Paradise, the 
lower becomes ashes to our lips; or, at least, 
they are insipid until they are mingled with 
those upper fruits. To change the metaphor, 
when once we have ascertained how glorious 
the sunset clouds, if irradiated by the light of 
the sun, can be, we shall understand, as never 
before, that without the light they are only fog. 
Without lofty affection, without the inspira- 
tion of a pure life, whatever Sardanapalus 
most values is not the gate of the west irra- 
diated by the sunlight and made the very 
entrance to Heaven. It is vapor of the damp, 
dark sort, and attractive neither to man nor 
animal. Make it your business, as I am 
obliged to make it mine, to listen to the sub- 
terranean sounds in American cities and in 
some of the higher circles even of our metro- 
politan civilization, and you will be forced to 
conclude that there are few topics more need- 
ing to be discussed than the relations of 
science to social law. Goethe represents his 
Fair Saint as ascertaining early the difference 
between the light and the fog. He lifts her 
character slowly into the light, until her ex- 
perience becomes a type of lofty religious cul- 
ture in woman. The question is discussed in 
Goethe’s account of this Fair Saint what faith 
is, and Goethe in his old age gives as a defi- 
nition very nearly what most scholars here 
would approve. You say he did not mean all 
this. You say the account of the Fair Saint 
was Only asketch of fancy. Well, it is there 
on Goethe’s canvas as one of the {deals of lit- 
erature as to excellence in woman. There is 
nothing as high in Shakespeare, 

Turn on out of “ Metster’s Apprenticeship” 
into “ Meister’s Travels,” and enter that land 
where Three Reverences were taught. You 
remember that Wilhelm, giving an account of 
his experience in that country to Natalia, says 
the children, when he first saw them, greeted 
him with three kinds of gestures. One set of 
children looked into the sky with a cheerful 
gaze and laid their arms crosswise over their 
breasts. Another set looked upon the earth 
around them and had a glad look. The eldest 
stood with a frank and spirited air, their arms 
stretched down, and peered into what was be- 
low them. He asked for an explanation of 
these gestures, and was told that looking into 
the sky meant reverence for what is above us; 
looking about upon the world meant reverence 
for what is around us; and that the gesture 
toward the center of the earth meant rever- 
ence for what is below us. Reverence for 
what is above us—this is the ethnic religion. 
Reverence for what is around us—this is phi- 
losophy. Reverence for what is below us, or 
for the unfortunate, for whatever needs lifting 
up, for whatever deserves pity—that is Chris- 
tianity or the Worship of Sorrow. Deep are 
these symbols ; and so Carlyle, recommending 
Goethe’s “Wilhelm Meister’’ as the book 
which best unravels the problems of modern 
religious discussion, has his eye always upon 
the symbols of the Three Reverences. True 
religion, as Goethe here teaches, is a union of 
all these reverences for what is above us, what 
is around us, and what is below us. 

Wilbelm is taken into a symbolical palace; 
and there he finds the religion of reverence for 
what is above us symbolized by delineations 
founded on the Sacred Books of the Israelites. 
The events of the New Testament are pictured 
in another gallery, and represent the Philo- 
sophical Religion, or reverence for what is 
arouod us. But, as Wilhelm moves along the 
corridors, he comes suddenly to a closed door. 
**What is beyond?” “All that isin and be- 
yond the Crucifixion,’’ is the reply. ‘‘ But you 
will not admit me tothat?”’ ‘‘No. We hold 
it an accursed familiarity with sacred things to 
take men before they are adequately instructed 
into the third corridor, which represents rev- 
erence for what is beneath us. This is the 
Sanctuary of Sorrow.’? Goethe then in sym- 
bolical language speaks of One who “in no- 
wise conceals his divine origin, dares to equal 
himself with God, and to declare that he him- 
self is God.’? His opinion stands summarized 
in the famous sentence which Carlyle has 
adopted as his own and to which he has given 
great prominence in literature—that “the Chris- 
tian religion, having once appeared, caanot 
again vanish; baving once assumed its divine 
shape, can be subject to no dissolution.”— 
(Goethe, “‘ Meister’s Wanderjahre, Zwietes Buch, 
Erstes Kapitel.” See Carlyle’s Translation, 
Collected Works,’’ Vol. XXXII, p. 223. Also 
especially Carlyle’s ‘*Essay on Goethe,’’ 
** Works,’’ Vol. VI, p. 283.) 

That is the sun near its last adieu. Will you 
admit this Goethe to Pliny’s villa? Will you 
admit this Goethe, Panthea? Will you admit 
this Goethe, Phocion’s wife? Will you admit 





this Goethe, Pliny? There is no objection; 


and Goethe, in his age, has a place in Pliny’s 
villa, [Applause.] 

11. In the best literature of the present gen- 
eration, especially in Mrs. Browning and Ten- 
nyson, the ideals of Shakespeare and Goethe 
are yet further emphasized and hightened. 

12. The permanent place which woman has 
won in modern literature is an assurance that 
these ideals will not be lost out of the world. 

13. The place she is winning for her educa- 
tional, industrial, and political rights is an 
assurance of the same kind. 

Do you fear that when you give woman large 
political rights divorces will increase in num- 
ber? Possibly they may. Even if this occurs, 
it is likely to be only a temporary effect. I 
have caused the records of Massachusetts to 
be looked over for fifty years, and I do find 
that as woman’s general rights have been in- 
creased in this commonwealth divorces have 
increased. Probably this is only an ez post 
Jacto effect. When by and by woman has 
more power to choose her own position in life, 
when by and by she attains capacity to sup- 
port herself, perhaps there will be fewer mar- 
riages of convenience and hypocrisy. [Ap- 
plause.] Then there will be fewer divorces. 
Ultimately, therefore, the widening of woman’s 
rights, within reasonable ranges may diminish, 
instead of increasing, the clamor for lax divorce 
laws. Let us make a broad distinction be- 
tween woman’s industrial, educational, and 
political rights. I believe all the scholarship 
of the world is agreed that woman should have 
what she calls her educational and industrial 
rights. Let her be educated; let her be paid 
as much as man for the same work. [Ap- 
plause.] And when her educational and indus- 
trial rights have been given her, let her polit- 
ical rights be determined by fair discussion. 
Let woman’s rights come to her not by revolu- 
tion, but by evolution. [Applause.] 

13. But, as ideals of womanly excellence and 
of marriage have risen, the practical observ- 
ance of those ideals has risen and is likely to 
rise. 

14. It is Hegel’s explanation of the philoso 
phy of history that the ideals of the race slowly 
become realities in custom and law. 

Why do we have a revolution every now and 
then? Because we know better than previously 
how to manage human affairs. We reach by 
discussion and reflection a higher ideal, and 
then comes clamor for the erystallization of 
the ideal into social order and public law. 

This, surely, is the central inquiry, and one 
that science, strictly so called, has a right to 
raise, face to face with these records of an in- 
creasingly high ideal of woman’s excellence. 

15. Where is there room for woman’s whole 
nature, as represented by the ideals of the best 
literature of the last 500 years? What arrange- 
ment of social custom and law will fit these 
ideals? Where is there room for Portia and 
Imogen and the whole hight of Shakespeare’s 
ideals of exellence in woman? Where is 
there room for Natalia and the Fair Saint and 
all Goethe’s ideals as to woman’s excellence ? 
Where is there room for Mrs. Browning's 
Aurora Leigh ? 

16. Not in any palace of Sardanapalus. 

17. Not in an free-fancier’s contract. 

Let the man who fancies marriage under a 
free contract of separation; let the crawling 
adder who bisses in the slime of the pits of dis- 
sipation, and thinks, as he never comes out to 
the light of day, that the whole globe is only 
an adder’s nest ; let all who have been charmed 
by the hiss of such an adder come forth and 
gaze into the face of Goethe’s Natalia, into the 
face of Shakespeare’s Juliet, into the face of 
woman’s excellence as delineated by the hest 
literature of the last 500 years. Is there room 
in your adder-hole for these women? [Ap- 
plause.] That is the central question of science, 
after all. Let me show you. what literature 
proves woman’s nature to be. In the name of 
social science, I have a right to ask: Where is 
there room for woman’s whole nature? In no 
palace of Sardanapalus is there room for Pan- 
thea. In no free-fancier’s contract is there 
room for Phocion’s wife. In no adder-hole is 
there room for Goethe’s Natalia and Shake- 
speare’s Portia and Mrs. Browning’s Aurora 
Leigh. Do you say that these are modern 
ideals and the result of a little stress put into 
social law by Christianity? There has not 
been a sufficiently long test of Christian 
ideals, you affirm, to make it sure that they 
are natural. Go back to Hector and Andro- 
mache if you must have older literature than 
any I have cited. Really, there is not room in 
your adder-hole for Andromache. 

Go back, if you will, to Plato’s Symposium, 
which is sometimes attacked for its low ideal 
of woman. Understand the production, and 
then ask where there is room for the ideal of 
womanly excellence there depicted. I have 
stood on the Cathedral of Milan and gazed at 
Mount Blanc. Around me were the humble 
shops of the Italians, and from among them 
rose this pryamid of carved marble. Just so 
out of the rude talk of Alcibiades and foolish 
chatter of frivolous guests rose in the Sympo- 





sium of Piato the form of Socrates, When 
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you have studied the Symposium, you come 
out of it as one comes from the summit of 
Milan Cathedral. If you have understood the 
words of Socrates in the Symposium, you have 
heard the bells ring in presence of the Alps 
and have been on the turret nearest the sky. 
The contrast between this turret and the fool- 
ish chattering around the base of the Cathe- 
dral is the striking trait in the plan or the tem- 
ple we call the Symposium. Socrates, how- 
ever, is not the loftiest character. He stands 
as the pupil of a woman, a certain Diotima 
of Mantineia, who taught him the true doc- 
trine concerninglove. ‘‘Whena man loves any- 
thing,’? asks Socrates, ‘‘ what does he love— 
something which he has, or something which 
he has not?” ‘Something which he has not.” 
Question succeeds question, and finally the 
answer given to the inquiry, what love is, 
affirms that love is the “desire of the eter- 
nal possession of the good.” Little by 
little the range of thought is lifted, until 
Socrates tells the astonished audience what 
Diotima, in her final discourses, taught him. 
Thie is the loftiest idea of Plato’s philosophy. 
I repel with indignation all attempts to accuse 
Plato of teaching low ideals in this great pro- 
duction. He means to shame them by con- 
trasting Socrates with the lower natures around 
him. Undoubtedly he does not reprimand, as 
we should, some of the unspeakable vices of 
the Greeks. Itis amazing that Plato did not 
feel that they ought not to have been discussed. 
Finally, Diotima tells Socrates that this is the 
secret of love: First, we are to love one beau- 
tiful form, then many beautiful forms, then ali 
beautiful forms. Then, from a love of beauti- 
ful forms, we are to rise to the love of beauti- 
ful practices. One fair form, two fair forme, 
many fair forms, all fair forms we are to love; 
and then from fair forms we are to rise to the. 
love of fair practices; and from the love of 
fair practices to the love of fair ideas; and 
from the love of fair ideas to the love of Him 
who thinks them; and from that into friend- 
ship with God. That is love. [Applause.] 
That is woman’s idea of love, as presented by 
Plato and by Socrates. 
* All things transitory 

But as Symbols are sent; 

Barth’s insufficiency 

Here grows to Event; 

The Indescribable 

Here it is done, 

The Ever-womanly leadeth us 

Upward and on.” 

8o Goethe sings at the couclusion of Fatst, 
and the words well fit the lips of science face 
to face with Diotima’s philosophy. Let Ten 
nyson express his own hope of the future. 
You will find it high, but not so high as 
Plato’s. 

“The woman’s cause is man’s: they rise or sink 

Together, dwarfed or God-like, bond or free. 

If she be small, slight-natured, miserable, 

How shall men grow? But work no more alone 

Let man be mote of woman, she of man; 

He gain in sweetness and in moral hight, 

Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world 

She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care, 

Nor lose the childlike in the larger mind; 

Till at the last she set herself to man, 

Like perfect music unto noble words; 

And so these twain, upon the skirts of Time, 

Sit side by side, full-summed in al) their powers, 

Dispensing harvests, sowing the To-be, 

Self-reverent each and reverencing each. 

Distinct in individualities, 

But like each other, even as those who love. 

Then comes the statelier Eden back to men; 

+ Then reign the world’s great bridals, chaste and 
calm; 

Then springs the crowning race of human kind. 

May these things be.” 

—Tennyson, ‘‘ The Princess.” 
(Applause. ] 


Biblical Research. 


THE WESTERN SURVEY ACCOM- 
PLISHED. 





BY PROF. J. A. PAINE. 





Tue Palestine Exploration Fund of England 
announces the completion of its survey in the 
western part of the Holy Land. Such is the 
grand end which has sprung from the gener- 
ous impulses of a lady for ameliorating life in 
Jerusalem. Thirteen or fourteen years ago 
Miss Burdett Coutts, whose name is so contin- 
ually identified with acts of munificence, enter- 
tained the desire of supplying the inbabitants 
of the Holy City with water purer than that 
afforded by the cisterns of the houses or the 
dirty pools of the neighborhood ; and, in order 
to ascertain how good and abundant water 
wight be brought within its walls, she deter- 
mined upon and sustaind a complete and 
accurate survey of the region round about. 
This was carried out by Captain Wilson. And 
it was while he was engaged on this first sur- 
vey ever made of Jerusalem that a number of 
gentlemen in London, eagerly wishing a bet- 
ter knowledge of biblical topography, assem - 
bled to propose and inaugurate a similar 
systematic investigation for the country of 
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effort was issued in October, 1865, by George 
Grove. Esq., the learned writer on geograpb- 
ical subjects in Wm. Smith’s “ Bible Diction- 
ary’; and an early report of progress was read 
at a meeting held in July, 1866. Major Wilson, 
accompanied by Lieutenant Anderson, was re- 
tnrned to Palestine ; and he reported, by letters, 
his examinations througbout the land, from 
Hebron to Damascus, during six months— 
from Dec., 1865, to May, 1866—taking a series 
of 164 photographs at most important points. 
A preliminary map was made, also sketches of 
synagogues, churches, mosques, tombs, in- 
scriptions in large number ; and much informa- 
tion was gained respecting the positions of 
Capernaum and Chorazin, 

This expedition was followed by the dis- 
patch of Lieutenant Warren, in Nov., 1866, to 
undertake special archeological research in 
and around the Holy City. The unexpected 
and wonderful things his thorough and ex- 
haustive excavations exposed; the fact that 
the modern city stands on the débris of cen- 
turies, sometimes ninety feet deep, embracing 
vaults, cisterns, wells, aqueducts, secret passa- 
ges, and chambers ; that the foundations of the 
old great walls remain where their ancient 
builders laid them, even the substructions of 
the Temple Area, buried eighty feet in rub- 
bich, in as sound a condition as when first con- 
structed ; the recital of his diggings in the 
mounds of the Jordan Valley, as at Jericho ; 
the story of his tour on the east of the river 
from Ma‘in to Jardsh ; his connection with ef- 
forts to recover the Moabite Stone ; and his dis- 
satisfaction with the Fund for compromising 
him by publishing wrong constructions of pri- 
vate correspondence, are well known to read- 
ers of the ‘‘ Statements” or bis ‘‘ Underground 
Jerusalem.” 

After the work at Jerusalem had terminated 
by Captain Warren’s return, the Fund resolved 
to make a detailed map of the whole western 
country, on the scale of one inch to ten miles ; 
one which should be as reliable as the ord- 
nance maps of England—to record every local- 
ity, to be the perfect chart, leaving nothing 
further to be desired. For this purpose an ex- 
pedition was started inthe autumn of 1871, 
consisting of Captain R. W. Stewart and two 
non-commissioned officers, Sargeant Black and 
Corporal Armstrong, afterward joined by C. F. 
Tyrwhitt Drake, Esq., as Arabic scholar, nat- 
uralist, and archeologist. Soon, however, 
Captain Stewart was disabled by illness. He 
was compelled to leave the enterprise in the 
bands of Mr. Drake, who continued in charge 
during the next eight months, 

In July, 1872, the command of the expedi- 
tion in the field was entrusted to Lieut. C. R. 
Conder; and under his administration the 
survey of the country made steady progress 
down to the date of July, 1875, when a severe 
attack on the party at Safed ended all work for 
that season and caused the return of the expe- 
dition to England. 

During the year 1874 the progress of the 
survey was interrupted by the death of Mr. 
Drake, at Jerusalem. He fell a victim to the 
zeal and indomitable spirit which kept him at 
his postin spite of repeat d attacks of fever 
and a constitutional malady. His name will 
ever be associated with the history and suc- 
cesses of this survey, for the valuable results 
he achieved, as well as for his heroic self. sacri- 
fice, 

Lieut. Conder never returned to Palestine, 
remaining at home to reduce his work to 
shape for the map; but in January, 1877, Lieut. 
H. H. Kichener went out, with assistants, to 
complete the work, now nearly accom- 

Plished, : 

It is this great survey of Western Palestine 
for the preparation of a complete map, in 
which not only the natural features of the 
kround are to be represented, but the course 
of streams, the conformation of mountains by 
hill-shading to degrees, the name of every fell 
even, of every well also, and ruin of ancient 
towns and modern villages. Thus now, the last 
expedition, having finished what remained to 
be surveyed in Galilee and around Beersheba, 
being withdrawn, the Fund holds in its hands 
Materials of such a map as will make the geog- 
taphy of Western Palestine and the topography 
of the Bible on the western side completely 
Intelligible. It will consist of twenty-six 
sheets, and each one of these will be accompa- 
nied by a memoir of its own. These memoirs 
‘re to contain several thousand names, many 
of these of biblical places not identified here- 
tofore, together with others found in Talmudic, 
early Christian, and Crusading histories. Of 
Pp ruits special plans have been drawn, 
i he iblical subjects in general a vast mass 
te *acbap sees has been gathered. The Fund 
relic eg, its energies to get these field 
ikeheaus — out, its map-drawing and 
eo. En Dg completed, and the memoirs writ- 
ion Ps cet. and publication are to follow, 
fenitdees ie shall have the long-wished-for 
Mount Lets ap of Western Palestine, from 

‘anon to the Negeb, in our possess- 


ion, thanks to EB 
: oglish schol 
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Sanitary 


CAUSES OF CONSUMPTION. 
INSUFFICIENT EXERCISE. 


OnE of the conditions of perfect heaith is 
physical exercise. In its absence the whole 
system suffers deterjoration and falls short of 
that development which is necessary to the 
vigorous action of the different organs. More 
than any organs, however, do the lungs suffer ; 
and it is not difficult to explain why. In order 
that an organ should be well nourished, it is 
necessary that it should be abundantly sup- 
plied with blood, and one of the agencies 
which plays an important part in propeling 
the blood through the arteries and veins is 
muscular contraction, The alternate contrac- 
tion and dilation of the muscles forces the 
blood along the vessels, When a person is ex- 
ercising vigorously, the respiratery movements 
become greatly increased, the air vesicles be- 
come dilated, the blood is propeled through 
the minute capillaries which constitute a large 
portion of their structure, and the lung tissue 
receives the nourishment which it require:, 
and which is necessary to its integrity and effi- 
cient action. From insufficient bodily exer- 
cise, then, the lungs suffer in two ways—viz., 
for want of sufficient blood to nourish them 
and for want of the necessary expansion. The 
result is that the lungs, more frequently than 
any other organ, become affected in those who 
lead inactive lives. This fact makes it incum- 
bent on all, and especially on those who have 
weak lungs, to spend a portion of each day in 
vigorous physical exercise. We mean by this 
exercise which calls into vigorous action all 
the muscles of the body; exercise which 
causes the skin to glow, the perspiration to 
start. Two hours of this kind of exercise each 
day is not too much; and it should be per- 
formed, when possible, in the open air, A cel- 
ebrated French physician says that a person, 
to be healthy and strong, should exercise to 
the point of perspiring every day. 

Laboring people generally obtain a sufficient 
amount of active exercise in their daily avoca- 
tions, and it may be reckoned among the bless- 
ings of labor, for it makes of this class, when 
other circumstances are favorable, the happiest 
and healthiest’of the race. It is well estab- 
lished that those who work in the open air 
suffer less than any other class with disease of 
the lunge. 

Since the earliest times wise men have rec- 
ognized the importance of exercise—vot only 
for its effect in diminishing the chances of dis- 
ease, but on account of the power of endur- 
ance in all kiods of effort, mental and physical, 
which it secures. The well developed and 
healthy person can do more brain-work and 
keep it up fora longer time than one who is 
physically feeble. In time of war be becomes 
the hope of the nation. The ancient Greeks 
were 80 fully aware of this fact that they 
made a certain amount of exercise compulso- 
ry. They established gymnasia and encour- 
aged athletic games of every kind. The result 
was a race of unequaled valor and effective- 
ness in war, and One whose achievements in 
the domain of intellect have never been eur- 
passed. ‘The Duke of Wellington said that the 
battle of Waterloo was won on the play- 
grounds of England. It was here that the 
thews and sinews were developed by means of 
the athletic sports, such as foot-ball and 
cricket, that made the English army invinci- 
ble. 

Exercise, to be in the highest degree benefi- 
cial, should not be performed mechanically as 
a necessary duty. It should partake as much 
as possible of the nature of sport. The more 
merriment combined with it the better. 
“Laugh and grow fat’? is an aphorism 
which expresses a physiological truth. Laugh- 
ing sociables would hardly take the place of 


.gymnasia ; but, if we could have a gymnasium 


whose exercise provoked laughter, it would be 
a great improvement on the solemn institutions 
which now exist. 

Walking, when done rapidly, is excellent ex- 
ercise ; but extremely dull unless there be com- 
panionship and an object. Combine the study 
of botany or geology, and havea jolly compan- 
ion, and a brisk walk, repeated every day, 
answers every purpose. Boating, fencing, 
and many other kinds of exercise might be 
mentioned ; but our limits will allow us to 
speak only of equestrian exercise. Confucius 
says that the gods do not count, in determin- 
ing the length of a person’s life, the days 
spent in the chase. Horseback-riding has this 
very decided advantage that it affords a good 
deal of very enjoyable exercise with very little 
effort. Many people are unable, for want of 
strength, to obtain by walking or in the gymna- 
sium the exercise which they require. This 
kind of exercise is peculiarly adapted to peo- 
ple who are inclined to pulmonary weakness. 
The erect position, the exhilaration of spirits, 
the deep inspiration which attend it make 
this one of the most useful, while it certainly 
is one of the most enjoyable of exercises, 











Personalities, | 


** ALLOW me, gentlemen,” said the member 
from Newtown, “allow me, fora moment, to 
reminisce”; and the House allowed him. It 
was not exactly after this fashion that Presi- 
dent Porter opened a happy speech to the Yale 
students, at the reorganization of the Linonian 
Society, the other evening ; but he nevertheless 
proceeded to ‘‘reminisce,” and his hearers 
were doubtless little inclined to have him stop. 
This that he told about our Secretary of State, 
Mr. Evarts, will profit those who aspire to simi- 
lar honors: ‘ 





‘‘There was a man in college here,’”’ said Dr. 
Porter, ‘‘ when I was in college. A man who 
entered Sophomore year. Hé wore a gray 
round jacket (I don’t know that you know what 
that is); his hair hung over his shoulders. He 
could not bave been more than eighteen years 
old. Well, he wore his jacket through Sopho- 
more year. There were bo tails to his coat of any 
account. A Linonian, 1 am happy to say, he 
swept the field, swept the Seniors all away by 
the wave and power of his truly eloquent de- 
bate. And I would like to say another thing in 
regard to that man. I found oat that, two or 
three years before fitting for college, in the 
country, he somehow or other got high ideas 
about classical literature and study. He 
showed me in manuscript ‘ Demosthenes on 
the Crown,’ written out by himself in the 
Greek. Parallel to it he had written the trans- 
lation, and he had also written the translation 
on one side; and after a week had elapsed he 
disciplined himself by writing back the English 
into Greek, and that gave him real, eflicient, 
thorough power in debate.” 

But, added the president, who as tutor had to 
read Mr. Evarts’s compositions ; ‘‘ His sentences 
were very short at that time, 1 am happy to say.” 


....The two lectures of Dr. R. 8. Storrs upon 
‘Turkey and Russia have attracted a great deal 
of attention, not merely for their great ability, 
but for the wonderful command of facts and 
figures which was indicated by the ability on 
two evenings to discuss e0 fully and learnedly, 
for over two hours at a time, so difficult a sub- 
ject, without once consulting any notes. We 
doubt very muchif there is another man in the 
United States that has such a power, which is 
very interesting asa mental phenomenon. Dr, 
Storrs has a marvelously retentive memory. He 
never forgets a date or a name which he has 
once given his attention to. He has them al- 
ways at instant and infallible command. He 
speaks extemporarily; but he would be able, 
after speaking once, to repeat his address al- 
mostin the same words. These two lectures 
have been delivered in New York and Brook- 
lyn, and will be repeated ia Boston during the 
latter part of April. 


....8ome, we hope not intrusive, correspond- 
ent of The Springfleld Aepublican describes one of 
the Rev. Joseph Cook’s receptions at his home- 
like apartments at the Bellevue Hotel, where 
everything ‘‘ bears the impress of a cultured 
woman’s presiding grace.’’ The chair of state 
was reserved for Mr. Alcott. Professor Bowne, 
‘the rising genius of New England and Bos- 
ton University metaphysics,’’ presided. Dean 
Gray, of Harvard, was there; and opposite him 
Dr. I. N. Tarbox, ‘‘the typical New England 
Congregationalist.”’ Near by, Mr. Dudley, 
Theodore Parker’s successor—over there, 
Mrs. Sargeant, of the Radical Club—in alla 
delightful compuny of about fifty. The even- 
ing in question was devoted to conversational 
criticisms of ‘‘ Concord Celebrities ”»—Emer- 
son, Thoreau, Margaret Fuller, and Hawthorne, 


. ....-Hon, James E. English, Drs. Woolsey 
and Bacon, Francis Wayland, Father Carmody, 
Rev. Dr. Harwood, Profs. Walker and Bar- 
bour, and other sensible parents in New 
Haven have waked up to the fact that our 
boys are reading a great deal of frightful trash 
in the so called boys’ stories of the day. They 
call attention to such titles as ‘‘Corkey ; or, 
The Tricks and Travels of a Supe”; “ Bang 
Up, the Boy Ranchero ’’; and ‘‘ Dashing Dick, 
King of the Highway” as external evidence of 
the internal substance, and, through a timely 
circular, appeal to all fathers and mothers to 
see that their sons don’t get hold of the 
wretched stuff. 


...-Mr, James Tucker, of Boston Highlands, 
and Mr. David Livingstone, of Needham, Mass., 
not only do a handsome but an exceedingly 
kindly thing in contributing twenty thousand 
dollars apiece toward founding a home for des- 
titute wood-carvers—a business from which 
each has retired with a fortune. The offer of 
Mr. C. L. Heywood, superintendent of the 
Fitchburg Railroad, to have his fine estate at 
Acton used as a summer airing-place for the 
Boston ‘* Little Wanderers’’ is also to be no- 
ticed. 


..-- A continental author bas been writing up 
the mythology of the North American Indians, 
without so much as suspecting the existence 
of a book like Hubert H. Bancroft’s ‘* Native 
Races of the Pacific Coast,”’ and without which 
nothing complete on such mythology could 
be written. Mr. Bancroft is understood to be 
meditating an historical visit to New Nexico 
soon, 








Science. 


Pror. E. 8. Morse’s studies on the Brachio- 
pod, Lingula, made in Japan have brought out 
some new points of much interest, new to 
science. The discovery of auditory capsules 
in the class of Brachiopods is one of the most 
important. These organs he determined in a 
species of Lingula, and their position and gen- 
eral appearance recall the auditory capsules 
as figured by Claparéde in certain tubiculous 
Avnelids. He has also cleared up many of the 
obscure points in regard to the circulation, 
and is prepared to maintain the absence of 
anything like a pulsatory organ, the circula- 
tion being entirely due to ciliary action. Mr. 
Morse also described some of the habits of Lin- 
gula. While partially buried in the sand, the 
anterior border of the pallial membranes con- 
tract in such a way as to leave three large ova 
openings—one in the center and one on each 
side. The bristles, which are ‘quite long in 
this region of the animal, arrange themselves 
in such a way as to continue these openings 
into funnels, and evtangle the mucus which 
escapes from the animal. These funnels have 
firm walls. A continual current is seen pass- 
ing down the side funnels, and escaping by 
the central ones. They bury themselves very 
quickly in the sand, and the peduncle agglu- 
tinates a sand-tube. They attach themselves 
by means of this tube to the bottom of dishes 
in which they are confined. Mr. Morse exhib- 
ited living specimens of Lingula, which he had 
brought from Japan ina small glass jar. The 
water had only been changed twice since Au- 
gust 20th, and yet no specimen bad died. This 
illustrated the vitality of Lingula more fully 
even than the experiments he had made on the 
North Carolina Lingula several years since. 





.... The “‘ sparrow war”? now raging between 
the older and younger ornithologists is bring- 
ing out some interesting observations on the 
habits of the English sparrow. Dr. T. M. 
Brewer, the veteran ornithologist and student 
of the habits of birds, is an ardent advocate of 
the English sparrow, and relates in the ‘* Pro- 
ceedings’’ of the Boston Society of Natural 
History the good done by these birds in rid- 
ding the trees on Boston Common of the sul- 
phur-crested caterpillar (Orgyia leucostigma), 
Dr. Hagens also stated his belief that the En- 
glish sparrow does not interfere with or drive 
away our singing birds. On the other hand, 
the members of the Nuttall Ornithological 
Club have voted that the bird is a nuisance, 
and this probably expresses the general sense 
of our ornithologists as a class. 


...eThe great telescope which Princeton 
was hoping soon to be able to mount in its 
great but empty observatory does not yet 
make its appearance. There have been float- 
ing rumors, with what foundation it is impos- 
sible to say, that Mr. McCormick was about to 
offer his telescope to the institution, the Wash - 
ington and Lee University, for which it was 
originally designed, having failed to provide 
an observatory for it. It is certainly a pity 
that this magnificent instrument should lie so 
many years useless to science, for want of an 
observatory to put it in;and the correspond- 
ingly noble observatory at. Princeton useless 
also for want of a telescope to put in it. Won't 
somebody bring the couple together and mar- 
ry them ? 

..-The death of Father Secchi will be deep- 
ly felt by all who ‘are interested in spectro- 
scopic astronomy. He was undoubtedly one 
of the most skilful and assiduous of observers, 
and by his observations and discussions had 
contributed more than perhaps any other liy- 
jDg person to our knowledge and understand- 
ing of the constitution of the sun. His book, 
“ Le Soleil,’ of which a new edition appeared 
about a year ago, is by far the most complete 
work on the subject in existence, and in its 
typography, illustrations, and appearance 
probably the most beautiful astronomical book 
ever published. 


-A party to observe the solar eclipse of 
July 29th is being organized at Princeton, un- 
der the direction of Professors Young and 
Brackett, the means being furnished by the 
trustees of the John C, Green estate and cer- 
tain liberal friends of the college in this city. 
The party will consist of ten or twelve persons, 
and will occupy themselves principally with 
spectroscopic work, the spectrum being studied 
visually, photographically, and thermometric- 
ally. The station of observation will proba- 
bly be at or near Denver. 


....It has been generally believed by physi- 
ologists that plants derive their carbon whol- 
ly from the atmosphere, through the medium 
of the leaves, and in no degree through the 
roots. However, J. W. Moll, a student of the 
celebrated Prof. Sache, has recently been over 
the same subject again, by a new method of 
procedure, and the result of this experiment, 
as of all hitherto made, is to show that carbon- 
aceous matter is not taken into the eystem by 
the roots, 
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Missions, 


We gather from advance sheets of The 
Missionary Herald that the missionaries in Tur- 
key are very hopeful of the future, They say 
that there is a change of sentiment toward 
them. The Turks and even the Armenians are 
full of gratitude to the missionaries for the 
impartiality and energy with which they have 
been relieving destitution and treating the 
sick and wounded. In Eastern Turkey an 
Armenian bishop was heard publicly to com- 
mend the course of the missionaries, and hold 
them up to his flock as an example in good 
works. Such a thing had never been known 
probably before io Turkey. Mr. Dwight, 
writing from Constantinople, says : 





**Long-closed doors are opening and oppor- 
tunities of seed-sowing are multiplying. I think 
all missionaries are finding that the events of 
these days are giving them constantly new 
lines of influence. Messrs. Locke and Jenney, 
at Samokov, binding up wounds of Turkish 
soldiers in the hospital, bave become known 
and respected by the Turks as never before; 
and the escape of the city from destruction, 
whicn had been ordered, is perbaps due, under 
God, to their presence iv it. At the same time, 
leading Bulgarians of Samokov, who have 
never before recognized the missionaries, called 
repeatedly at their houses for comfort and 
couneel. Everywhere the people look up to 
the missionaries in just that way. Eveo the 
imam of the mosque near us comes into the 
Bible House several times a week, to ask ‘the 
truth’ as to what is to be next. All these peo- 

le are drawn to the missionaries for political 
nformation, it is true; but missionaries, keen- 
ly alive tothe opportunities of the crisis, will 
not readily let them fail back into the old feel- 
ing of suspicion.” 
Another letter states that the Bulgarians are 
greatly surprised to find a large number of 
Protestants among the Russian soldiers. Pro- 
testant services have been held regularly at 
Sistova and Tirnova, and the Russians have 
not interfered with them; but some of the 
soldiers have attended them. The missionaries 
say they have thus far no complaint to make of 
their treatment by the Russians. 


..».The secretary of the London Missionary 
Society publishes inthe April number of The 
Missionary Chronicle an account of the diflicul- 
ties which the Soclety’s Central African ex 
pedition has had to meet and overcome. The 
expedition left England a year ago, arriving in 
Zanzibar in July. Several trips had to be 
made to the interior,totake out all the supplies, 
and by the end of January last the party had 
got no nearer its destination, Lake Tanganyika, 
than Kirasa, a place forty miles east of Mpwap- 
wa. At Kirasa the whole company is en- 
camped for the rainy season. Itis a healthy 
place, on a high plateau. Suitable dwellings 
and storehouses have been put up, with the 
purpose of occupying the station most of 
the present year. The directors of the 
Society have approved the plan of the 
missionaries, which is to send on part 
of the supplies to the Lake, and, after the 
permanent station is chosen, to remove the 
rest of the supplies from Kirasa, It is hoped 
that the journey will be completed this year. 
The directors still consider the Laké the goal 
of the expedition ; but they are prepared to ac- 
cept Mirambo’s town as anotber mission sta- 
tion, if, after inquiry and experience on the 
spot, its members are themselves satisfied 
with such an arrangement; and they are de- 
sired specially to report upon the subject. 
The Rey. Roger Price, whose services, advice, 
and experience have been so useful to the ex- 
pedition, has been released from further serv- 
ice, with the warm thanks of the board of 
directors, 


..»-The ninth annual meeting of the Bur- 
man Baptist Association has been held at Bas- 
sein. A correspondent of the Chicago Stand- 
ard says: ‘‘The Association proper closed on 
Saturday; but we had meetings on Sunday, 
and a meeting by the wayside last evening, 
making the ninth of these meetings, which 
were designed to reach the heathen especially. 
They were beld under a temporary leaf awning, 
some thirty-five feet by fifty in dimensions. 
About one-third of it extended beyond the 
compound fence, the boards of which were 
taken off, so that those who did not wish to 
come inside could stand or sit under cover by 
the roadside and hear easily. Probably hun- 
dreds beard the Gospel message, besides the 
eongregation of Christian Burmans and Ka- 
rens uoder the awning. The Karens were 
mostiy from the 8'gan and Pwo mission 
schools of the city. They helped us much in 
the singing.’ There were eighteen native 
preachers in attendance, and they assisted the 
missionaries tn preaching 

The annual report of the Unity’s Elders’ 
Confereace (Moravian) states that there has 
deen much difficul'y in getting property juall 
fed men for the foreign misston-feld. The want 


o>? men ie more pressing than the want of money 
This is a want which the Reformed German 
Cturch feels most keenly 
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The Funday-school, 


LESSON FOR APRIL 28th. 
THE RECHABITES.—Jer. xxxv, 12—19. 


Notes.—“t The Lord of hosts.’’—The prophet 
gives first God’s peculiar name ‘* Jehovahb,’’ and 
indicates his power by the expression “of 
hosts.”’ ** God of Israel.”"—If Jehovah was 
God of Israel, it was most strange that Israel 
did not obey bim.——“ Inhabitants of Jerusa- 
lem,” as having a spectal obligation.—— 
** Jonadab, son of Rechab."—He belonged toa 
Kenite family of nomadic Arabs. Jonadab as- 
sisted Jehu in putting down Baal worship in 
Israel. The Rechabites, at the command of 
Jonadab, the son of Rechab, were pledged not 
to drink wine, nor to live in cities, nor to culti- 
vate the earth ; but to live a free, pastoral life. 
This was, doubtless, to avoid the temptations 
of the civilized society about him. They prac- 
ticed the rude virtues and abstinences of no- 
mads, and were worshipers of Jehovah, like 
the Jews. ‘* Jonadab, the son of Rechab, 
shall not want a man to stand before me forever.” 
—This promise means that the tribe of Rechab 
shall not become extinct. It shall continue in 
existence, in hovor of its faithfulness to its 
chief and to Jehovah.” But it is not neces- 
sary to suppose that it should thus continuein 
existence if it should lapse into sin and d{sobe- 
dience. The promise then becomes of no avail. 
It is of force if the condition remains in force. 
In fact, the Rechabites are mentioned in the 
first century or two after Christ, but have since 
then been lost sight of ; although travelers’ tales 
have been told of their having been met with 
in the East, but on very poor authority. 

Instruction.—Wine-drinking was recognized 
as a dangerous indulgence even in the East 
thousands of years ago, when wine was pure 
and before distilled Iiquors had been invented. 
It was then perfectly well understood that 
wine takes away the heart. So, when a vow 
was made, abstinence from wine was included. 
It was a special obligation of priests not to 
touch wine when engaged in their religious 
duties. Jonadab imposed total abstinence on 
all his tribe. And later Mohammed, as a re- 
former and a restorer of the worship of one 
God, forbade his followers to drink wine, 
Jonadab’s command to his tribe is not blamed 
by the prophet, but tacitly commended. How 
much more is the obligation binding now upon 
us, when wine is one of the least of all the 
intoxicating beverages in use, to abstain from 
indulgence in it. Total abstinence is the best 
policy, by far. The Rechabites drank water 
and milk, and found them sufficient. There is 
a prejudice against the healthfulness of water, 
especially for those traveling abroad; but 
water is healthy enough anywhere that the 
drainage of towns does not percolate into the 
wells. That is the only danger. Water from 
unpolluted sources is always healthy. When 
the president of Oberlin College was going to 
Europe, some years ago, somebody said to him : 
“ You will drink wine, of course, when you are 
gone.’”? ‘No, he won’t,’’ said his child, who 
was standing by. ‘‘My father can be trusted 
anywhere.’”’ And he went through the Euro- 
pean trip with good health and without drink- 
ing wine. 

There may be good men who are not in the 
Church. It is to be wished that they were; 
but some reason or other may keep them out, 
The Jewish Church was very narrow and the 
Jews were not commanded to make any pros. 
elytes, and the Rechabites did not belong to 
the nation to which that Church was confined, 
They could not well join a national church, So 
now io heathen lands there may be many who 
are trying to live good, upright lives, who wil} 
be saved at last. Perhaps in Christian lands 
there may be some who, from false teaching or 
from excessive conscientiousness and fear of 
their unworthiness, are kept outof the Church, 
but who are such as God will at last accept. 
We may be sure that they are not such as 
would boast of their goodness as being better 
than that of churchmembers, 

Such good people out of the Church are of 
use as an example to bad churchmembers. 


There are a great many in the Church whose 
lives are worldly, who give no evidence that 
they are trying to live good, honest lives of 
virtue and sobriety. Perhaps they get drunk. 
Perhaps they lie or cheat. They bring disgrace 
on the name of Christ. They etve occasion for 
blasphemers to say that these Rechabites, these 
non-cburchmen are better than churchmembers 
are. But not seoffers only, but also teachers 
of religion should, like Jeremiah, hold up 
these good men out of the Church as an ex 
ample to those who ein in the Church 

God longs to bave people be good and 
happy. He pleads with men, by bis prophets 
and minteters and by Christian SH to he 
Christians. He beseeches them and argues 
with them. and, most of all, he shows bia tn 
tense longing for (hetr repent and holt 
end salvation by giving bie only Son as thetr 
Saviour The appeal which was never wearted 
in the dage of the propheta te never wearted 
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School and College. 


As to the University of Michigan, of course, 
it was an error on our part last week to say 
that its ‘‘ four academical classes are together 
but 147 strong.’? The total should have been 
337. But this does not materially affect the 
impression which we then received from the 
catalogue, that the University is especially 
strong io its ‘‘departments,” for the total in 
the departments still remains very large— 
namely, within seven of 900. From a further 
examination of the catalogue, it appears that 
the real nucleus of the University, or its 
strictly classical department, is even smaller 
than the above figures would indicate. For 
example, this department, known in most col- 
leges as the academical course, is included at 
the University of Michigan in what is called 
the ‘Department of Literature, Science, and 
the Arts.’’ Besides the ‘‘ Classical” course, 
there is a ‘*Latin and Scientific’? course, a 
‘* Scientific’? course, a course of ‘Civil 
Engineering,’’ and another of ‘‘ Mining En- 
gineering” running through all the classes; 
or, rather, the classes run through all these 
courses, the students each selecting one to 
follow during the four years. Thus we 
find among the 65 seniors not more than 34 
who are pursuing a purely classical range of 
studies, leaving 31 other seniors for the other 
courses. The total of “ classicals ’’ in the four 
classes is 192. Deducting this number from 
the total in the catalogue, and the University 
shows 1,038 students following the professions 
or special courses, 





...eA commission to look into the expe- 
diency of making certain changes in the Scotch 
university system have lately recommended 
what the Paull Mall Gazette characterizes as ‘‘ very 
sweeping proposals.”” Originally each college 
in the four universities controlled its own af- 
fairs by its senatus or teaching body. In 1858 
the colleges in each university were brought 
closer together and governed by a university 
court. The step now proposed is to centralize 
still further, by bringing all four under a Gen- 
eral Universities Court and make them “ affil- 
fated members of one national university.” 
Another innovation is the introduction of the 
special system under which no degrees of grad- 
uation will be conferred unless the students 
have devoted themselves to a special line of 
study, after showing proficiency in classics, 
mathematics, logic, and natural philosophy. 


....The Boston School Committee votes that 
hereafter, when teachers are to be employed in 
the public schools, graduates from the Normal 
School shall be selected, all other things being 
equal, But be sure that all other things are 
equal. The fact that the state furnishes a 
school for the training of teachers is good 
reason why the state should employ its gradu- 
ates. It has something of a claim on them 
and they on the state. Bat, after all, the true 
teacher can never be discovered until by actual 
trial; and only such should be allowed in the 
schools, whether Normal graduates or not. 


....A society is said to be forming at St. 
Petersburg to encourage and conduct travel- 
ing expeditions, by which young people, chil- 
dren included, can develop their powers of ob- 
servation and add to their knowledge of par- 
ticular studies. The excursionists will be 
divided into several groups—natural sciences, 
history, ethnography, etc.—and each section 
will be placed under the leadership of some 
well-known specialist. 


...»We had supposed the old English 
universities had about reached their growth ; 
but at Cambridge it seems the commissioners 
recommend that * additional buildings should 
be provided, furnished, and officered for 
university purposes, and that additional teach- 
ing power should be engaged and grants made 
for research.”” This last isto the point, Our 
own universities especially need such grants or 
endowments, 


....-The coming centennial anniversary of 
the Andover (Mass.) Academy offers its old 
students a good opportunity to remember it 
with something substantial and handsome. 
We see it stated that Rev. Joseph Cook, who 
graduated there in 1857, has done more than 
his part in giving five bundred dollars to found 
a Greek prize in honor of the occasion. 


Woodland College for Young Ladies, 
Independence, Mo., had an attendance last 
year of over seventy. The institution offers 
advantages also to “ small boys.” 


It te etated that the classes at the pre- 
paratory schools are much larger than usual 
thie year, euguring large freshman classes at 
our colleges next fall 


Marietta College, Oblo, reporta eighty 
students tm tte four classes, besides seventy 
four ta the preparatory department 


lowe's legislature shows ite apprectation 


f  Digher education " hy voting an anneal on 
towment for the Mate University 





Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST. 

BARKER, E. M., Squan, N. J., called to Wa- 
verly, Ind. 

BROMLEY, Edwin, Norwood, Mass., called to 
Pittsfield, N. H. 

CHESSHIRE, J. E. Montrose, Penn., accepts 
call to Bridgeton, N. J. 

~~” T. W., closes his work in Vineland, 


COONER, N. G., ord. at Batesbury, 8. C. 

GRAY, J. H., Olena, O., resigns. 

GUMBART, A. 8., Brooklyn, called to Port 
Richmond, N. Y. 

HARTMAN, J. H., Amesburv, Mass., resigns, 
to leave, June Ist, for a European tour. 
— G. R., accepts call to West Acton, 

ass. 

HENDERSON, C. H., Terre Haute, Ind., re- 
signs. 

KIRK, A. G., removes from New Brighton to 
Hillsville, Penn. 

POPE, D. B., closes his labors at Jordan, N. Y. 

PRENTISS, H. H., Ortonville, Mich., resigns. 

RYAN, W. M., Verona, Penn., resigned. 

SHAW, E. M., recalled to Antrim, N. H., 
where he resigned seven months ago, on 
account of ill health. 

WRIGHT, N., accepts call to Loraiue, Jeffer- 
son County, N. Y 

VONBRUNN, Jacos, missionary among the 
Bassa people, Liberia, Africa, died recently. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


BACON, Tuomas R., supplies Niantic, Conn. 

BIXBY, 8., Petersham, called to Holland, 
Mass. 

CLARKE, SamvueL W., closes his labors at 
Wenham, Mass. 

EASTMAN, 8. E., closes bis labors at Swamp- 
scott, Mass., and goes to Newport, Ky. 

GOCHENAUER, Davib, inst. at Ellis, Kan. 

HALLEY, Exen, Seventh-ayenue ch., Cincin- 
nati, O., resigns. 

HILL, C. W., Yale Sem., supplies Branford, 
Conn., a year. 

JONES, CHARLES, Saxonville, Mass., resigns. 

JONES, Gustavus W., Winterport, accepts 
call to Monson, Me. 

— H. L., inst. over First ch., Brocton, 

ass. 


LANE, J. W., becomes pastor at North Had- 
ley, Mass., where he has been laboring as 
a supply. 

METCALFE, R. D., supplies South Troy, Vt. 

POND, C. N., Wauseon, O., resigns. 

RYBOLT, J. C., closes his labors in Mukwan- 
ago, Wis. 

SHERWIN, A. T., Wheaton, Ill., called to 
Pleasant Hill, Wis. 

SMOCK, W. P.. Yale Sem., accepts call to 
Hinesburg, Vt. 


LUTHERAN, 


AUGHE, A. H., removes from Boiling Springs 
to Gettysburg, Penn. 

BOWERS, H.G., removes from Jefferson to 
Smithsburg, Md. 

DIENER, J. F., removes from New German- 
town, N. J., to Boiling Springs, Penn. 
—: THEOPHILUS, called to North Wales, 

enn. 
IRVINE, I., removes to Middleburg, Penn. 
SMITH, D., Carthage, Ill., accepts call to No- 
blesville, Ind. 
STOCK, CHARLES M., Theological Sem., Get- 
tysburg, declines call to Huntingdon, Penn. 
WONDERS, J. M., accepts call to Shippens- 
ville, Penn. 


METHODIST, 


BUCKLEY, J. M., D.D., Stamford, Conn., ap- 
~~ to Hanson-place ch., Brooklyn, 


GREGG, A. B., Oentral N. Y. Conf., died re- 
cently at Rome, N. Y. 

GRISWOLD, Epwin E., D.D., N. Y. East 
Conf., died recently at Danbury, Conn. 
NEWMAN, J. P., D.D., Washington, D. C., 

appointed to Central ch., New York City. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


EVANS, W. D., removes from Urbana to 
Litchfield, Il). 

HEBERTON, E. P.,.inst. at Deerfield, N. J. 

McCLELLAND, T. H., Western Theo. Sem., 
called to Montours, Penn. 

MORGAN, Mrnor 8., ord. and inst. at Hope 
well, N. J. 

PARSONS, Bensamin, Ann Arbor, Mich., ac 
cepts call to Le Roy, N. Y. 

SLOAN, W. N., Pittsburgh, Penn., resigns, 

WILSON, J. K:, Cedarville, N. J., resigns. 


REFORMED, 


BETZ, W. F., Lodi, N. J., dismissed. 

BRUSH, W. W., Geneva, N. Y., died recently. 

DE SPELDER, J. A., Macon, ‘called to Hol- 
land, Mich. 

OGGEL, E. C., Grand Haven, Mich., accept 
call to Kankakee, Ill. 

MARVIN, Frepertwx R., New York City, 
called to Middletown, N. Y. 

STEFFENS, N. M., Silver Creek, called to High 


Prairte, Lil. 
VOORHEES, H. V., Nyack, N. Y¥., dismissed. 


UNITED PRESHYTERIAN 
CHERRY, W. B., ord, and inet. at Noblestow®, 


nn. 
HOOD Joun, called to Hebron, N.Y Y 
HARPER, W. 8., accepts cal) to Hariem, ee 
KENNEDY. t. J., Beaver, Peon., accep 
to Des Motnes, lowa. o. 
ras’, ew accepts call to 127th-st. ’ 
New York Oty 
THOMPSON, James L., called to Whittier 
ville, Maas 
TURNER, 4 D., inet. over Fourth ch Pi 
burgh, 
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Fine Arts. 


N THE ACADEMY EXHIBIT. 
If. 








Arter looking at Mr. La Farge’s three small 
canvases, and possibly at Mr. Fuller’s two, we 
may search in vain for anything that may claim 
the name of ideal art, Whether Mr. La Farge 
gives us a portrait, a landscape, ora flower, it 
is still art in its unrealis ic, its poetic, imagina- 
tive side. It is Nature; but Nature as far re- 
moved from the commonplace as Nature 
always is tothe appreciative eye. Women in 
black dresses on a hillside, with trees ayainst 
a lovely white and blue sky, is the largest of 
Mr. La Farge’s three pictures. No. 555, called 
‘‘A Bather,’’ has an enchantingly subtle tone 
of color—blue, with an inclination to purple 
io the shadows. The figure is not graceful nor 
in all respects well drawn ; yet the direction is 
toward excessive meaning. It is first of all an 
organic being (the very opposite of Mr. Porter’s 
portrait, No. 377). If it has faults, they seem 
so intelligent, so intended that we are curious 
to discover if it is not we who are wrong in 
giving them this name. The clinging of the 
wet drapery to the figure is perfectly given. The 
simple dignity of the action, absolutely uncon- 
scious, is rare in modern art ; and in what Euro- 
pean or American school shall we find such 
sky and sea as that which surrounds this 
figure? The eye rests with delight upon the 
spaciousness of the background, receding in- 
definitely into cool depths of luminous color. 
We wish that the ‘ Andromeda” (No. 617) was 
huag lower ; but even at this hight we do not lose 
the very delicate modelivug of the figure (quite 
a contrast in this to“ Tbe Bather’’), and the 
marvelous treatment of the foaming, dashing 
sea, With its wonderfully subtle greens, Mr. 
La Farge’s methods are his own. He belongs 
to no recognized school, and yet brings to our 
minds all the best traditions of art, and a sat- 
istying sense of a broad culture that is only too 
often lacking in our New World efforts. 

We have mentioned Mr. Fuller’s pictures, 
420 and 481. The first reminds us in a cosy 
way of ancient nursery ditties. Indeed, there 
is a sort of quaint resemblance to some faintly 
colored mezzotints that have been handed 
down from the walls of our grandmother’s 
nursery. The tone is dim and pleasant, with a 
poetic conception of background and figure. 
A little barefooted girl pauses in her task of 
driving home the cows, to blow the down from 
a dandelion gone to seed, and is so deeply en- 
gaged in her task that we too are interested in 
it. The picture is thinly painted, and, indeed, 
flat and thinly modeled. Mr. Fuller’s smaller 
picture is the more serious and important of 
the two, It is called “‘ A Turkey Pasture.”? As 
we pass, it seems a little like a Millet; but, as 
we stop to study it, we find that it has in less 
degree the faults of the first picture and in 
greater degree its merits. 

In our first view of the Academy we picked 
out seven portraits as the best and placed at 
the head of these seven Mr. J. Alden Wier’s 
portrait of an old gentleman, and the portrait 
of a little boy, by Mrs. 8. W. Whitman, of Bos- 
ton. In parenthesis let us say that this por- 
trait has been set down in the catalogue as 
painted by 8S. Whitney, a lady who has given 
to this exhibition a rather weak little study of 
azaleas and grapes; aud she would probably be 
much surprised at Mrs. Whitman’s fine por- 
trait being set down to her credit. Upon this 
second view we have discovered Mr, Thayer’s 
portrait of a baby asleep ; and the more we look 
atit the more we believe that it is this por- 

trait which must take precedence of all the 
test—of Mr. Wier’s and Mrs. Whitman’s alike. 
It loses nothing by near study or distant view. 
It would be hypercritical to find fault with it 
on any technical grounds. In conception it is 
most poetic. There is exquisite truth in the 
drawing and innocence and abandon in the 
pose. The values are admirable, while quite 
without strong contrast. Delicate gradings of 
fray and white carry the eye far back bebind 
the perfectly relieved little head, with its ten- 
der tones of pearl and rose ; and the dark spot 
of color (and that not very dark) is the little 
brown puppy that sleeps beneath the uncon- 
scious hand of the child, Mr. Toayer has been 
studying with Gerome ; but his manner is not 
Mannered, as migny of the rest of the Beaur 
Arts students, 

We confess to a great disappotntment in Mr, 
Eaton's picture (302) which he calls “ Portrait 
of Miss Edith.” Mr, Baton has taught us to 
look for better things thanthis. [t lacks color, 
beauty, Interest, atmosphere. No 
child ts so uninteresting, and we are eure that 
Mr. Baton has not done this one justice Thia 
pleture bas the frequent modern fault of being 
‘eo close upon the sight. We 
Frateful nowadays when 


surface, 


learn to be 


even the background 
recedes, and itis true that the public usually 
fe the more pleased the more nearly the arttet 
Sehleves the effect f the res protrad 
from the franc hut we remember those f the 
Md masters sunk far behind the frames, bathed 


in atmosphere, and well relieved from the still 
further receding background. 
Bonat’s No. 442 seems to be the very essence 
of modern Paris. Chie could no further 
go. A woman ina low-necked, short-sleeved 
black gown, laced in after the Paris fashion, so 
that it is the perfect making of a gown that we 
have to examine, the woman beginning above 
itonly. There is nothing in the picture so well 
painted as the arms andthe gloved hands,which 
are really a masterpiece. The drawing of the 
handsome arms and shoulders are remarkable, 
with asolid modeling and knowledge of an- 
atomy that need ask no favors of the critic, 
Trying to put our eyes behind Mr. Bonat’s 
spectacles, we canrot but confess that from bis 
view flesh is, after a fashion, like these arms 
and shoulders; put we deny that any flesh, 
from any point of view, is like the face. A 
bard and realistic renderivg of Nature this— 
beaut'ful Nature, whose ways are ways of 
pleasantness, full of suggestion and harmony, 
of poetry aud tenderness, Our sense of beauty 
is starved ; and, though we can eee that from 
Mr. Bonat’s point of view this is a success, our 
sensibilities are shocked, and weturno witha 
kind of reactionary leniency and charity to 
Mr. Porter’s 377, that hangs in the same room, 
It is weak, of course (Mr. Porter is to be 
counted upon for that), and the black of the 
gown seems to be painted from the inkstfnd, 
rather than the palette; but the picture is 
sweet and gentle, it is refined and well-bred, 
and so tenderly is the woman given that one 
thinks of pleasant firesides and home wel- 
come:. But Bonat’s portrait stands there 
firmly, with its admirable gloved hands. We 
confess its masterliness and leave it. ‘ 
We find fair little pictures by Helena de Kay, 
that seem to have the essential spirit that 
shows the artist to be one by nature, not only 
by choice or circumstance. Wm. M. Chase 
had two pictures in the exhibition of Amer- 
ican Artists so much better than his ‘* Court 
Jester, or Keying Up,” in this exhibition that 
it seems not doing him justice to criticise this, 
which, not without cleverness, has a certain 
vulgarity of tone. Mr. Homer’s “In tbe 
Field”’ (540) has more atmosphere than we look 
for in his work, and something fresh and 
breezy, added to his usual realistic merits, that 
revives us a little, after our eyes have been 
lasbed with the crudity of his 127 and 128, in 
the corridor. But we fear that Mr. Homer is 
“ower auld to larn,’”? and will never realize 
that his work has truth to Nature in spite of, 
and not on account of its unatmospheric hard- 
ness and utter absence of beauty. He does 
not tell the whole truth, even if he tells nothing 
but the truth. Mr. Lay has some painting 
worthy of an old Dutch canvas in the back- 
ground and books of 632, a cabinet portrait of 
two young girls in a pleasant-toned room. As 
a composition this picture is weak ; but it is 
interesting, earnest, and simple. The elder 
girl’s face is well drawn, and there is charming 
painting in some of the details, the painting of 
the eyes, and the necklace she wears. 664, by 
Walter Shirlaw, represents a boy and a dog. 
The dog is the best of the two. The boy is too 
merely a study of a model. We are tired of 
studies. We believe in study; but for exhibi- 
tion give us pictures—pictures composed with 
beautiful lines, enriched with color, harmd- 
nized with tone, elevated in sentiment, stirring 
with feeling. And, if we are to be but acentury 
of portrait painters, let us put these things 
into our portraits. Beauty lives and breathes 
to-day all about us. May we not have the 
grace to recognize it ? 
re P 

TueERE is need of a clearer understanding 
of what makes a “proof,’’ as distinguished 
from an ordinary impression of an engraving, 
It is said that unscrupulous publishers will 
multiply ‘* proofs’? to any extent that they 
can sell them. There ought to be some rule 
about it, so that it will be understood, in buying 
proofs, how many can be taken from a plate. 
Whether the first fifty are proofs, or hun- 
dred, or thousand is of little consequence, 
if we can only know what we are buying. 
When limited editions of books are printed 
each book {8 numbered ; and so it ought to be 
with artists’ proofs, 

....Nothing has been known of the date or 
life of the old Dutch master, Quiring Brekelen- 
kamp; but lately M. Havard bas discovered 
that he was born at Swammerdam, near Ley 
den, was established in Leyden in 1648, and 
died tn 1668, 

.. George Crautkshank left behind him a 
number of his water-color drawings, which will 
be offered for sale. Among them are said to 


be the originals for the famous deeigns for 
“Oliver Twret’’ and the designs for the Fal 
stall tilustrations 


The South Kensington Museum has re 


centiy acquired a reproduction of Luca della 
Robtia’s marble “Cantorta, or Stinging Gallery 
aleo a cast of « Plem@ten brass font, dating from 


12 and very quaintiy ornament ed 


Holman Hunt has been sertously sick at 





Pebbles, 


WoMAN tempted man to eat; but he took to 
drink hims: If. 


....Now is the time to put your hens under 
bonds with a coop on. 





.... Speaking of the Capitol at Washington, 
it is said that Conkling is a little vain, but Sen- 
ator Davis is the rotunda. 


....A tourist, just returned from Italy, re- 
marks that the lean on the famous tower at 
Pisa is not a builder’s one. 


....°* You can’t make twice three seven, not 
by a good deal.”” ‘* Yes, youcan. You can 
come within one of it.” The arguing stopped 
there, 


....A banker suspected a bill presented to 
him for discount. ‘‘ You need not fear,’’ said 
his customer. ‘‘ One of the parties keeps his 
carriage.’’ ‘* Ah, I shall be glad if be keeps his 
feet.” 


....-The discovery has been made that the 
world does not revolve with the same motion 
that it did a thousand years ago; but it still 
swings around fast enough to satisfy the man 
with a heavy note comirg due, 


...-A young woman applying for the situa- 
tion of governess to a village school, being 
questioned by the clergyman as to her qualifi- 
cations, replied: ‘“‘I ain’t much of an arith- 
meticker; but I'm an elegant grammarest.”’ 


....What’s de time o’ day, ole ’oman?” 
said a colored countryman to Aunt Milly, try- 
ing to poke fun at the brass chain that held 
ber front-door key around her veck. ‘ Look 
at de town clock, chile. Dat’s built for po’ 
folks.” 

...‘*Why,’’ said a lover to his mistress, 
‘are you like that hinge?”  ‘‘Can’t even 
guess.” ‘* Because you are something to a 
door’’ (adore). She cut his acquaintance im- 
mediately, which, we surmise, considerably uv- 
hinged him. 


...»A Boston paper says: ‘*A butterfly was 
caught at the South End yesterday.’’ It may 
be safe enough to catch a butterfly at the 
South End. But when you go to grab a wasp, 
you want to catch it at the northeasterly end, 
shifting westerly toward the head. 


... Snook’s boy beard him say the other day 
that there was money in hens, and he pro- 
ceeded to investigate his father’s poultry-yard. 
He had gone through a dozen fine specimens, 
when the old gentleman came upon him, and 
the boy now wonders if there is any balm in 
Gilead. 

..-“ Where was Bishop Latimer burned to 
death?” asked a teacher, in a commanding 
voice. ‘Joshua knows,” said alittle girl at 
the bottom of the class. ‘* Well,’’ said the 
teacher, “if Joshua knows, he maytell.”” “In 
the fire,’? replied Joshua, looking very grave 
and wise. 


....There had been some sharp discussion 
about the report of a committee, when a mem- 
ber rose and moved that it be adopted and the 
committee discharged. ‘‘I should tbink the 
committee had been discharged, from the re- 
port we’ve just heard,’”? was the quick re- 
joinder on the other side. 


...‘* What can you do on a farm ?’’ inquired 
a farmer of a man who wanted work. “ Do 
you know how to build a stone wall?” “Oh! 
yes. Any fool knows that. You jest bave to 
set one stone on another.’? ‘* No you don’t!” 
thundered the farmer. ‘‘ You have to set one 
stone ontwo. You can go.” 


....A ticket agert in Rochester has been 
searching the Scriptures with an eye to busi- 
ness, On his advertising card appears the fol- 
lowing legend: ‘‘In those days there were no 
passes given,’? and underneath are the fol- 
lowing texts: ‘“‘Thou sbalt not pass.’-—Num- 
bers xx, 18, ‘Suffer not a man to pass,.’’— 
Judges iii, 28. ‘*The wicked shall no more 
pass.”’—Nahum i, 15. ‘“None shall ever pass.’’ 
—Isaiah xxxiv,10. ‘This generation shall 
not pass.’—Mark xiii, 30. ‘So he paid the 
fare and went.’’—Jonah 1, 3. 


...‘* Now, my mao,’’ sald the lawyer to the 
witness, “tell us exactly what passed.’”’ ‘ Yes, 
my lord. I eald [ would not have the pig.” 
* And what was his answer?” ‘‘He said he 
had been keeping it for me, and that he—"’ 
‘No, no! He could not have said that, He 
apoke in the first person.’’ ‘‘No, my lord; I 
was the first person that spoke.’’ “I mean, 
don’t bring in the third person. Repeat his 
exact words,’’ “There was no third person, 
only bim and me.’ “ My good fel 
low, he did not say he had been keeping the 
ple. He satd ‘Il have been keeping it.'" “I 
assure you, my lord, there waa no mention of 
your lordship at all. We are on different 
There was no third person there, and 
if anything bad been sald about your lordship 


my lord ; 


stortes 





walem, hat wae expected tn Londen at 
bherter, #h an elmost completed pleture, tee 
moet important he hase yet painted 


Hews of the Werk. 


THE prominent figure fn the European situa- 
tion just at present is Prince Bismarck, who is 
making efforts to establish a friendly under- 
standing between Russia, Austria, and En- 
gland ; and his mediation is reported to be ac- 
ceptable to all three. His first object appears 
to be to secure the meeting of the Congress, 
which, in his opinion, will be held if Austria 
and England consent in advance to the war in- 
demnity and the Russian acquisitions in Bessa- 
rabia and Armenia, Russia, on the other band, 
to grant the Congress full power to modify the 
other territorial changes in the San Stefano 
treaty. Other accounts represent that neither 
England nor Russia show any sincere inclina- 
tion to come to the understanding Bismarck 
proposes, Gortschakoff’s reply to the 
British circular noted last week makes the 
point that, while England complains of 
the Turko-Russian treaty, she mentions no 
substitute and does not say what she 
wants; andto Austria Gortschakoff replies that 
Russia bas been faithful to all her agreements 
with herin the past. In conclusion, the Rue- 
sian circular suggests a settlement on the basis 
of a Congress by separate agreement between 
the verious courts as to the modifications to be 
introduced in the Treaty of Paris, and dis- 
claims all responsibility for further complica- 
tions if the Powers refuse to agree to this 
course. As nearly all there statements, how- 
ever, appear as press, and not official dis- 
patches, they are to be accepted with a reser- 
vation. The war feeling in England is more 
moderate. From Constantinople the report 
comes that the Sultan is removing valuables 
and war material to Scutari, with the view of 
transferring the seat of the Turkish Goverr- 
ment to that place, in case of Anglo-Russian 
hostilities. 

....The congressional bill to compensate 
William and Mary College, Vu., to the extent 
of $65,000 for damages incurred by the Union 
army during the late war excited a spirited 
debate in the House, on the 13th, Messrs. 
Goode, of Va., and Loring, of Mass., support- 
ed; Reed, of Maine, and Townsend, of N. Y., 
opposed it. The latter onthe ground that it 
formed, a dangerous precident—an entering- 
wedge for the payment of many other war 
claims which the South was ready to present. 
In the Senate Mr. Dennis, of Md., reported 
Montgomery Blair’s resolutions passed by the 
legislature of that state to test the validity of 
the President’s tenure of office, and they were 
referred to the Judiciary Committee. Senator 
Dennis himself disapproved their object. The 
House Ways and Means Committee have voted 
6to 5 to retain the income tax in some form, 
probably making $2,000 the amount exempt. 
Senator Sargent’s motion in Republican cau- 
cus, on the 10th, to request the President to 
rescind his civil service rules, found little 
favor with the other senators and it was prac- 
tically abandoned. 





....As substantially agreed upon by commit- 
tees of both houses, the proposed bill for 
counting the electoral votes for President pro- 
vides that where a controversy arises concern. 
ing the rightful electors in any state the matter 
shall be decided by the courts of that state, and 
that the decision shall be conclusive evidence 
of the lawful title of the electors. In case 
copflicting decisions from different tribuvals in 
the same state come before the convention of 
the two houses of Congress, the votes of those 
electors only shall be counted whose title as 
electors the two houses, acting separately, shall 
concurrently decide upon. 


...The fire at Bay City, Mich., on the lith, 
destroyed about 10,000,000 feet of lumber, 
13,000 barrels of salt, a planing mill, several 
docks, and thirty houses. Loss $200,000... 
More than 4,000 buildings were burved at- 
Tokio, Japan, March 17th....A fire at Clarke- 
ville, Tenn., on the 13th, destroyed fifty-seven 
houses, including some of the best in the 
place, and causing a loss of nearly $500,000. 
It is supposed to be incendiary and the work 
of Negroes, who have been excited over the 
lynching of one of their number and the 
shooting of another by the whites. 


....Deaths of the week: Wm. M. Tweed, 
‘ Boss’? of the New York Ring, on the 12th, 
in Ludlow-street Jail, from heart disease ; Hon. 
Geo. T. Bigelow, ex-chief justice of the eu- 
preme court of Massacbusetts, at Boston, the 
12th: Dr. Wm. H. Brisbane, an early abolition- 
ist, at Madison, Wis ; Prince Lucien Murat, 
bead of the French house of Murat and son of 
Napoleon's marshal by that name ; E. Delafield 
Smith, Erq., a well-known lawyer of New York 
City, on the 12th 


Oxford easily won the annual English 
University boat-rece on the Thames last Satur- 
day. This gives her 1% victories, agatnet 16 for 
Cambridge 


Wayard Taylor, minister to Germany, 


eatled for Bremen on the 1th Among the 





| must have beard it 


passengers wae Mark Twain 
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two things, and that we often allow the white 
word to be used for the black object. Shakes- 
peare, however, wishing to draw a distinction 
which ought to be burned into the thought of 
civilization, does not hesitate to say in language 
more exact than much of eurs: 
** Love comforteth like sunshine after rain ; 

But lust’s effect is tempest after sun. 

Love’s gentle spring doth always fresh remain ; 

Lust’s winter comes ere summer half be done. 

Love surfeits not; lust like a glutton dies. 

Love is all truth; Just full of forged lies!” 

—* Venus and Adonis.” 


This Shakespeare was master of the world’s 
revels, you said ; but, in emphasizing that dis- 
tinction, he is master of the world’s social phi- 
losophy. Turn back from these words of his 
youth to a play written in bis age, and you find 
the distinction between fancy and love dawn 
with equally unwavering lines : 

“ For several virtues 
Have I liked several women; never any 
With so full soul but seme defect in her 
Did quarrel with the noblest grace she owed 
And put it tothe foil. But you, oh! you, 
So perfect and so peerless, are created 
Of every creature’s best ! 
Do you love me? 
—* The Tempest,” Act iii, Sc. 1. 


To like and to love are thus with Shake- 
speare two things. When you insist, as he 
does, on this distinction, you will not be sur- 
prised to hear his answer to the question 
whether love of the genuine kind is fickle, or 
whether, when the adequate tests of a supreme 
alféction have all been borne by the passion 
called supreme, that passion is likely to 
change. This roisterer, this master of the 
world's revels, undertakes to assure the eges 
that love is not. fickle, if it be worthy of that 
name. 

“ Let me not to the marriage of true minds 

Admit impediments. Love is not love 

Which alters when it alteration finds, 

Or bends with the remover to remove. 

Oh! no; itis an ever-fixed mark : 

That locks on tempests and is never shaken. 

{t is the star to every wandering bark 

Whose worth’s unknown, although its hight be 

taken. 

Love’s not time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 

Within his bending sickle’s compass come, 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 

But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 

If this be error and upon me proved, 

i never writ nor no man ever loved.” 

—** Sonnet cxvi.” 

Did Goethe rise higher than that? Return- 
ing from Italy as a young man, he was refused 
admittance to Pliny’s villa on terms of equality 
with Milton, Angelo, Mrs. Browning, Pho- 
cion’s wife, and Panthea. I look into the 
faces of my jury after they have heard these 
sublime passages from Shakespeare. Al- 
though they have no doubt that the younger 
Goethe should have been excluded, they have 
some doubt whether it would not be injustice 
to exclude this older and final Goethe. What 
did he teach in his age? Goethe’s sun rose be- 
hind murky vapors, which steamed upward and 
spread over Central Europe from many a 
French morass in the fashions of court life. 
Far on through his forenoon these vapors 
clung to his chariot. But when in his ad- 
vanced life Goethe neared the western hori- 
zon, and came to his last farewell, he hung 
there, like the broad, trembling sun over the 
western pines, almost cloudless. He suffered 
much, That trembling light of the great disk, 
near its adieu, is to me quite as impressive as 
anything that burst dows upon us from out 
of the period of Wertber, or out of the Italian 
journey, streaked through and through, as I 
suppose, withinfamy. Goethe came to the bat- 
tle of Jena, and married the woman whose 
child he bad left in Herder’s care before his 
marriage. From the battle of Jena on Goethe 
tried to do his bestsocially. Whatever he did, 
certainly he taught high things. I holdin my 
hand his latest German words, and wish I had 
time to cite something adequate concerning 
Natalia, and the Fair Saint, and the Three Rev- 
erences, and the style of education which 
Natalia approved. 

Riding from our metropolitan city through 
the Highlands of the Hudson, I opened 
Gcetbe’s chapter on ‘The Confessions of a 
Fair Saint’? (‘‘ Wilhelm Meister’s Apprentice- 
ship,’”? Book VI). The river gleamed, the Pal- 
isades looked down on me, the great historic 
lights of West Point flashed out in the noon 
upon the page I was studying. I found the 
current of the river in the book more en- 
trancing than that of the river outside my 
swift window. I did not care to see Storm 
King or apy other bight, for I was passing, in 
‘The Confessions of the Fair Saint,” for per- 
haps the twentieth time in my reading, over 
Goethe’s descriptions of thore ranges of experi- 
ence which he thought representative of the 
innermost in the Christian life. Say Goethe 
wrote that chapter as an experiment. Never- 
theless, the Fair Saint is one of his ideals, 
There is an ideal female character delineated 
in detail on the canvas of modern literature, 
and it includes, as its loftiest virtue, affection- 
ate self-surrender to the moral law, or to what 
Goethe does not call, after Matthew Arnold’s 


style, ‘an Invisible Somewhat,” but antIuvis- 
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ible Friend—that is,a Someone. Goethe rep 
resents this woman as surrounded by all the 
temptations of fashion, and as moved by them, 
indeed ; but as little by littie coming into such 
communion with the Invisible that she reached 
those loftier regions of spiritual delight from 
which what Sardanapalus calls pleasure was 
seen to be unsatisfactory. When once we have 
tasted the fruits of the upper Paradise, the 
lower becomes ashes to our lips; or, at least, 
they are insipid until they are mingled with 
those upper fruits. To change the metaphor, 
when once we have ascertained how glorious 
the sunset clouds, if irradiated by the light of 
the sun, can be, we shall understand, as never 
before, that without the light they are only fog. 
Without lofty affection, without the inspira- 
tion of a pure life, whatever Sardanapalus 
most values is not the gate of the west irra- 
diated by the sunlight and made the very 
entrance to Heaven. It is vapor of the damp, 
dark sort, and attractive neither to man nor 
animal. Make it your business, as I am 
obliged to make it mine, to listen to the sub- 
terranean sounds in American cities and in 
some of the higher circles even of our metro- 
politan civilization, and you will be forced to 
conclude that there are few topics more need- 
ing to be discussed than the relations of 
science to social law. Goethe represents his 
Fair Saint as ascertaining early the difference 
between the light and the fog. He lifts her 
character slowly into the light, until her ex- 
perience becomes a type of lofty religious cul- 
ture inwoman. The question is discussed in 
Goethe’s account of this Fair Saint what faith 
is, and Goethe in his old age gives as a defi- 
nition very nearly what most scholars here 
would approve. You say he did not mean all 
this. You say the account of the Fair Saint 
was Only a sketch of fancy. Well, it is there 
on Goethe’s canvas as one of the ideals of lit- 
erature as to excellence in woman. There is 
nothing as high in Shakespeare. 

Turn on out of “ Meister’s Apprenticeship” 
into ‘‘Meister’s Travels,” and enter that land 
where Three Reverences were taught. You 
remember that Wilhelm, giving an account of 
his experience in that country to Natalia, says 
the children, when he first saw them, greeted 
him with three kinds of gestures. One set of 
children looked into the sky with a cheerful 
gaze and laid their arms crosswise over their 
breasts. Another set looked upon the earth 
around them and had a glad look. The eldest 
stood with a frank and spirited air, their arms 
stretched down, and peered into what was be- 
low them. He asked for an explanation of 
these gestures, and was told that looking into 
the sky meant reverence for what is above us; 
looking about upon the world meant reverence 
for what is around us; and that the gesture 
toward the center of the earth meant rever- 
ence for what is below us. Reverence for 
what is above us—this. is the ethnic religion. 
Reverence for what is around us—this is phi- 
losophy. Reverenee for what is below us, or 
for the unfortunate, for whatever needs lifting 
up, for whatever deserves pity—that is Chris- 
tianity or the Worsbip of Sorrow. Deep are 
these symbols ; and so Carlyle, recommending 
Goethe’s ‘Wilhelm Meister” as the book 
which best unravels the problems of modern 
religious discussion, has his eye always upon 
the symbols of the Three*Reverences. True 
religion, as Goethe here teaches, is a union of 
all these reverences for what is above us, what 
is around us, and what is below us. 

Wilhelm is taken into a symbolical palace ; 
and there be finds the religion of reverence for 
what is above us symbolized by delineations 
founded on the Sacred Books-of the Israelites. 
The events of the New Testament are pictured 
in another gallery, and represent the Philo- 
sophical Religion, or reverence for what is 
arouod us. But, as Wilhelm moves along the 
corridors, he comes suddenly to a closed door. 
*“*Whatis beyond?” “All that isin and be- 
yond the Crucifixion,’ is the reply. ‘‘ But you 
will not admit me tothat?”’ ‘*No. We hold 
it an accursed familiarity with sacred things to 
take men before they are adequately. instructed 
into the third corridor, which represents rey- 
erence for what is beneath us. This is the 
Sanctuary of Sorrow.’? Goethe then in sym- 
bolical language speaks of One who“ in no- 
wise conceals his divine origin, dares to equal 
himself with God, and to declare that he him- 
self is God.”? His opinion stands summarized 
in the famous sentence which Carlyle has 
adopted as his own and to which he has given 
great prominence in literature—that “‘the Chris- 
tian religion, having once appeared, cacnot 
again vanish; baving once assumed its divine 
shape, can be subject to no dissolution.” — 
(Goethe, “‘ Meister’s Wanderjahre, Zwietes Buch, 
Erstes Kapitel.”~ See Carlyle’s Translation, 
“Collected Works,’’ Vol. XXXIT, p. 223. Also 
especially Carlyle’s ‘‘Essay on Goethe,’’ 
* Works,” Vol. VI, p. 283.) 

That is the sun near its last adieu. Will you 
admit this Goethe to Pliny’s villa? Will you 
admit this Goethe, Panthea? Will you admit 
this Goethe, Phocion’s wife? Will you admit 
this Goethe, Pliny? There is no objection; 





and Goethe, in his age, has a place in Pliny’s 
villa. [Applause.] 


11. In the best literature of the present gen- 


eration, especially in Mrs. Browning and Ten- 
nyson, the ideals of Shakespeare and Goethe 
are yet further emphasized and hightened. 

12. The permanent place which woman has 
won in modern literature is an assurance that 
these ideals will not be lost out of the world. 

18. The place she is winning for her educa- 
tional, industrial, and political rights is an 
assurance of the same kind. 

Do you fear that when you give woman large 
political rights divorces will increase in num- 
ber? Possibly they may. Even if this occurs, 
it is likely to be only a temporary effect. I 
have caused the records of Massachusetts to 
be looked over for fifty years, and I do find 
that as woman’s general rights have been in- 
creased in this commonwealth divorces have 
increased. Probably this is only an ez post 
Sacto effect. When by and by woman has 
more power to choose her own position in life, 
when by and by she attains capacity to sup- 
port herself, perhaps there will be fewer mar- 
riages of convenience and hypocrisy. [Ap- 
plause.}] Then there will be fewer divorces. 
Ultimately, therefore, the widening of woman’s 
rights, within reasonable ranges may diminish, 
instead of increasing, the clamor for lax divorce 
laws. Let us make a broad distinction be- 
tween woman’s industrial, educational, and 
political rights. I believe all the scholarship 
of the world is agreed that woman should have 
what she calls her educational and industrial 
rights. Let her be educated ; let her be paid 
as much as man for the same work. [Ap- 
plause.}] And when her educational and indus- 
trial rights have been given her, let her polit- 
ical rights be determined by fair discussion. 
Let woman’s rights come to her not by revolu- 
tion, but by evolution. [Applause.] 

13. But, as ideals of womanly excellence and 
of marriage have risen, the practical obsery- 
ance-of those ideals has risen and is likely to 
rise. : 

14, It is Hegel’s explanation of the philoso 
phy of history that the ideals of the race slowly 
become realities in custom and law. 

Why do we have a revolution every now and 
then? Because we know better than previously 
how to manage human affairs. We reach by 
discussion and reflection a higher ideal, and 
then comes clamor for the erystallization of 
the ideal into social order and public law. 

This, surely, is the central inquiry, and one 
that science, strictly so called, has a right to 
raise, face to face with these records of an in- 
creasingly high ideal of woman’s excellence. 

15. Where is there room for woman’s whole 
nature, as represented by the ideals of the best 
literature of the last 500 years? What arrange- 
ment of social custom and law will fit these 
ideals? Where is there roem for Portia and 
Imogen and the whole hight of Shakespeare’s 
ideals of exellefte in woman? Where is 
there room for Natalia and the Fair Saint and 
all Goethe’s ideals as to woman’s excellence ? 
Where is there room for Mrs. Browning's 
Aurora Leigh ? 

16. Not in any palace of Sardanapalus. 

17. Not in an free-fancier’s contract. 

Let the man who fancies marriage under a 
free contract of separation; let the crawling 
adder who hisses in the slime of the pits of dis- 
sipation, and thinks, as he never comes out to 
the light of day, that the whole globe is only 
an adder’s nest ; let all who have been charmed 
by the hiss of such an adder come. forth and 
gaze into the face of Goethe’s Natalia, into the 
face of Shakespeare’s Juliet, into the face of 
woman’s exeellence as delineated by the best 
literature of the last 500 years. Is there room 
in your adder-hole for these women? [Ap- 
plause.] That is the central question of science, 
after all. Let me show you what literature 
proves woman’s nature to be. In the name of 
social science, I have a right to dsk: Where is 
there room for woman’s whole nature? ln no 
palace of Sardanapalus is there room for Pano- 
thea. In no free-fancier’s contract is there 
room for Phocion’s wife. In no adder-hole is 
there room for Goethe’s Natalia and Shake- 
speare’s Portia and Mrs. Browning’s Aurora 
Leigh. Do you say that these are modern 
ideals and the result of a little stress put into 
social law by Christianity? There has not 
been a sufficiently long test of Christian 
ideals, you affirm, to make it sure that they 
are natural. Go back to Hector and Andro- 
mache if you must have older literature than 
any I have cited. Really, there is not room in 
your adder-hole for Andromache. 

Go back, if you will, to Plato’s Symposium, 
which is sometimes attacked for its low ideal 
of woman. Understand the production, and 
then ask where there is room for the ideal of 
womanly excellence there depicted. I have 
stood on the Cathedral of Milan and gazed at 
Mount Blanc. Around me were the humble 
shops of the Italians, and from among them 
rose this pryamid of carved marble. Just so 
out of the rude talk of Alcibiades and foolish 
chatter of frivolous guests rose in the Sympo- 
sium of Plato the form of Socrates, When 
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you have studied the Symposium, YOu come 
out of it as one comes from the summit of 
Milan Cathedral. If you have understood 
words of Socrates in the Symposium, you have 
heard the bélls ring in presence of the Alpe 
and have been on the turret nearest the sky, 
The contrast between this turret and the tool. 
ish chattering around the base of the Cathe. 
dral is the striking trait in the plan or the tem. 
ple we call the Symposium. Socrates, how. 
ever, is not the loftiest character. He stands 
as the pupil of a woman, a certain Diotims 
of Mantineia, who taught him the true doe. 
trine concerninglove. ‘‘When a man loves any. 
thing,” asks Socrates, ‘‘ what does he love 
something which he has, or something which 
he has not?’ “Something which he has not,» 
Question succeeds question, and finally the 
answer given to the inquiry, what love is, 
affirms that love is the “desire of the eter. 
nal possession of the good.” Little by 
little the range of thought is lifted, until 
Socrates tells the astonished audience what 
Diotima, in her final discourses, taught him, 
This is the loftiest idea of Plato’s philosophy, 
I repel with indignation all attempts to accuse 
Plato of teaching low ideals in this great pro. 
duction. He means to shame them by cog. 
trasting Socrates with the lower natures around 
him. Undoubtedly he does not reprimand, ag 
we should, some of the unspeakable vices of 
the Greeks. Itis amazing that Plato did not 
feel that they ought not to have been discussed, 
Finally, Diotima tells Socrates that this is the 
secret of love: First, we are to love one beau. 
tiful form, then many beautiful forms, then aj 
beautiful forms. Then, from a love of beautj. 
ful forms, we are to rise to the love of beauti- 
ful practices. One fair form, two fair forms, 
many fair forms, all fair forms we are to love; 
and then from fair forms we are to rise to the 
love of fair practices; and from the love of 
fair practices to the love of fair ideas; and 
from the love of fair ideas to the love of Him 
who thinks them; and from that ivto friend- 
ship with God. That is love. [Applause.] 
That is woman’s idea of love, as presented by 
Plato and by Socrates. 
“ All things transitory 

But as Symbols are sent; 

Earth’s insufficiency 

Here grows to Event; 

The Indescribable 

Here it is done, 

The Ever-womaaly leadeth us 

Upward and on.” 


So Goethe sings at the conclusion of Faust, 
and the words well fit the lips of science face 
to face with Diotima’s philosophy. Let Ten 
nyson express his own hope of the future. 
You will find it high, but not so high as 
Plato’s. 


“The woman’s cause is man’s: they rise or sink 
Together, dwarfed or God-like, bond or free. 
If she be small, slight-natured, miserable, 
How shall men grow? But work no more alone 
Let man be more of woman, she of man; 
He gain in sweetness and in moral hight, 
Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world 
She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care, 
Nor lose the childlike in the larger mind ; 
Till at the last she set herself to man, 
Like perfect music unto noble words ; 
And so these twain, upon the skirts of Time, 
Sit side by side, full-summed in all their powers, 
Dispensing harvests, sowing the To-be, 
Self-reverent each and reverencing each. 
Distinct in individualities, 
But like each other, even as those who love. 
Then comes the statelier Eden back to men; 
Then reign the world’s great bridals, chaste and 

calm; 

Then springs the crowning race of human kind. 
May these things be.” 


[Applause. ] 


Biblical Research, 


THE WESTERN SURVEY ACCOM- 
PLISHED. 


—Tennyson, “‘ The Princess.” 








BY PROF. J, A. PAINE. 





Tue Palestine Exploration Fund of England 
announces the completion of its survey in the 


western part of the Holy Land. Such is the 


grand end which has sprung from the gener- 
ous impulses of a lady for ameliorating life in 
Jerusalem. Thirteen or fourteen years ag0 
Miss Burdett Coutts, whose name is so contin- 
ually identified with acts of munificence, enter- 
tained the desire of supplying the inbabitants 
of the Holy City with water purer than that 
afforded by the cisterns of the houses or the 
dirty pools of the neighborhood ; and, in order 
to ascertain how good and abundant water 
might be brought within its walls, she deter- 
mined upon and sustained a complete and 
accurate survey of the region round about. 
This was carried out by Captaiu Wilson. And 
it was while he was engaged on this first sur- 
vey ever made of Jerusalem that a number of 
gentlemen in London, eagerly wishing a bet- 
ter knowledge of biblical topography, assem- 
bled to propose and inaugurate 4 similar 
systematic investigation for the country of 
Palestine at large. The prospectus of the 
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was issued in October, 1865, by George 

., the learned writer on geograph- 
— in Wm. Smith’s * Bible Diction- 
ay”! and an early report of progress was read 
it meeting held in July, 1866. Major Wilson, 
panied by Lieutenant Anderson, was re- 

j to Palestine j and he reported, by letters, 

pis examinations throughout the land, from 
to Damascus, during six months— 

Dec., 1865, to May, 1866—taking a series 

of 104 photographs at most important points. 

4 preliminary map was made, also sketcbes of 

¥ es, churches, mosques, tombs, in- 
griptions in large number ; and much informa- 

was gained respecting the positions of 
um and Chorazin. 

This expedition was followed by the dis- 

of Lieutenant Warren, in Nov., 1866, to 
gndertake special archeological research in 
god around the Holy City. The unexpected 
gd wonderful things his thorough and ex- 
paustive excavations exposed; the fact that 
tbe modern city stands on the débrisof cen- 
tories, sometimes ninety feet deep, embracing 
waits, cisterns, wells, aqueducts, secret passa- 
ges, and chambers ; that the foundations of the 
gid great walls remain where their ancient 
poilders laid them, even the substructions of 
the Temple Area, buried eighty feet in rub- 
bib, in as sound a condition as when first con- 
smeted ; the recital of his diggings in the 
pounds of the Jordan Valley, as at Jericho ; 
thestory of his tour on the east of the river 
from Ma‘in to Jardsh ; his connection with ef- 
forts to recover the Moabite Stone ; and his dis- 
gtisfaction with the Fund for compromising 

iim by publishing wrong constructions of pri- 
wecorrespondence, are well known to read- 
sof the “ Statements” or his ‘‘ Underground 
Jeusalem.”’ 

After the work at Jerusalem had terminated 

Captain Warren’s return, the Fund resolved 
pmake a detailed map of the whole western 
tguntry, on the scale of one inch to ten miles ; 
we Which should be as reliable as the ord- 
pacemaps of England—to record every local- 
ity, be the perfect chart, leaving nothing 
further to be desired. For this purpose an ex- 
pedition was started in the autumn of 1871, 
ensisting of Captain R. W. Stewart and two 
non-commissioned officers, Sargeant Black and 
Corporal Armstrorg, afterward joined by C. F. 
Tyrwhitt Drake, Esq., as Arabic scholar, nat- 
oralist, and archeologist. Soon, however, 
Captain Stewart was disabled by illness. He 
wacompelled to leave the enterprise in the 
bands of Mr. Drake, who continued in charge 
during the next eight months, 

In July, 1872, the command of the expedi- 
tion in the field was entrusted to Lieut. C. R. 
Conder; and under his administration the 
mrvey Of the country made steady progress 
down to the date of July, 1875, when a severe 
itjack on the party at Safed ended all work for 
fat season and caused the return of the expe- 
dition to England. ; 

During the year 1874 the progress of the 
survey was interrupted by the death of Mr. 
Drake, at Jerusalem. He fell a victim to the 
wal and indomitable spirit which kept him at 
lis postin spite of repeat:d attacks of fever 
id @ constitutional malady. His name will 
ever be associated with the history and suc- 


cesses of this survey, for the valuable results. 
‘Weachieved, as well as for his heroic self-sacri- 


foe, 

Lieut. Conder never returned to Palestine, 
ttmaining at home to reduce his work to 
thape for the map; but in January, 1877, Lieut. 
HH. Kichener went out, with assistants, to 
tmplete the work, now nearly accom- 


Itis this great survey of Western Palestine 
for the preparation of a complete map, in 
Which not only the natural features of the 
found are to be represented, but the course 
otstreams, the conformation of mountains by 

og to degrees, the name of every tell 

en, of every well also, and ruin of ancient 
‘owns and modern villages. Thus now, the last 
Pedition, having finished what remained to 
be surveyed in Galilee and around Beersheba, 
Withdrawn,'the Fund bolds in its hands 
Materials of such a map as will make the geog- 
"phy of Western Palestine and the topography 
of the Bible on the western side completely 
le. It will consist of twenty-six 

sheets, and each one of these will be accompa- 
byamemoir of its own. These memoirs 
‘to contain several thousand names, many 
ofthese of biblical places not identified here- 
together with others found in Talmudic, 

“arly Christian, and Crusading histories. Of 
nt ruins special plans have been drawn, 

tnd on biblical subjects in general a vast mass 
iinformation bas been gathered. The Fund 
now bending its energies to get these field 
ns worked out, its map-drawing and 
completed, and the memoirs writ- 

Ving and publication are to follow, 
we shal] haye the long-wished-for 
faultless map of Western Palestine, from 
am Lebanon fo the Negeb, in our possess- 

Yanks to Buglish scholars, explorers, and 
patrons, 
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Sanitary, 


CAUSES OF CONSUMPTION. 
INSUFFICIENT EXERCISE. 


OnE of the conditions of perfect health is 
physical exercise. Ia its absence the whole 
system suffers deterioration and falls short of 
that development which is necessary to the 
vigorous action of the different organs. More 
than apy organs, however, do the lungs suffer ; 
and it is not difficult to explain why. In order 
that an organ should be well nourished, it is 
necessary that it should be abundantly sup- 
plied with blood, and one of the agencies 
which plays an important part in propeling 
the blood through the arteries and veins is 
muscular contraction, The alternate contrac- 
tion and dilation of the muscles forces the 
blood along the vessels. When a person is ex- 
ercising vigorously, the respiratery movements 
become greatly increased, the air vesicles be- 
come dilated, the blood is propeled through 
the minute capillaries which constitute a large 
portion of their structure, aud the lung tissue 
receives the nourishment which it require:, 
and which is necessary to its integrity and effi- 
cient action. From insufficient bodily exer- 
cise, then, the lungs suffer in two ways—viz., 
for want of sufficient blood to nourish them 
and for want of the necessary expansion. The 
result is that the lungs, more frequently than 
any other organ, become affected in those who 
lead inactive lives. This fact makes it incum- 
bent on all, and especially on those who have 
weak lungs, to spend a portion of each day in 
vigorous physical exercise. We mean by this 
exercise which calls into vigorous action all 
the muscles of the body; exercise which 
causes the skin to glow, the perspiration to 
start. Two hours of this kind of exercise each 
day is not too much; and it should be per- 
formed, when possible, in the open air. A cel- 
ebrated French physician says that a person, 
to be healthy and strong, should exercise to 
the point of perspiring every day. 

Laboring people generally obtain a sufficient 
amount of active exercise in their daily avoca- 
tious, and it may be reckoned among the bless- 
ings of labor, for it makes of this class, when 
other circumstances are favorable, the happiest 
and healthiest of the race. It is well estab- 
lished that those who work in the open air 
suffer less than any other class with disease of 
the lungs. 

Since the earliest times wise men have rec- 
ognized the importance of exercise—not only 
for its effect in diminishing the chances of dis- 
ease, but on account of the power of endur- 
ance in all kiads of effort, mental and physical, 
which it secures. The well-developed and 
healthy person can do more brain-work and 
keep it up fora longer time than one who is 
physically feeble. In time of war he becomes 
the hope of the nation. The ancient Greeks 
were so fully aware of this fact that they 
made a certain amount of exercise compulso- 
ry. They established gymnasia and encour- 
aged athletic games of every kind. The result 
was a race of unequaled valor and effective- 
ness in war, and one whose achievements in 
the domain of intellect have never been sur- 
passed. The Duke of Wellington said that the 
battle of Waterloo was won on the play- 
grounds of Mogland. It was here that the 
thews and sinews were developed by means.of 
the athletic sports, such as. foot-ball and 
cricket, that made the English army invinci- 
ble. . 

Exercise, to be in the highest degree benefi- 
cial, should not be performed mechanically as 
a necessary duty. It should partake as much 
as possible of the nature of sport. The more 
merriment combined with it the better. 
‘Laugh and grow fat’? is an aphorism 
which expresses a physiological truth. Laugh- 
ing sociables would hardly take the place of 
gymnasia ; but, if we could have a gymnasium 
whose exercise provoked laughter, it would be 
a great improvement on thesolemn institutions 
which now exist. ; 

Walking, when done rapidly, is excellent ex- 
ercise ; but extremely dull unless there be com- 
panionship and an object. Combine the study 
of botany or geology, and havea jolly compan- 
ion, and a brisk walk, repeated every day, 
answers every purpose. Boating, fencing, 
and many other kinds of exercise might be 
mentioned ; but our limits will allow -us to 
speak only of equestrian exercise. Confucius 
says that the gods do not count, in determin- 
ing the length of a person’s life, the days 
spent in the chase. Horseback-riding has this 
very decided advantage that it affords a good 
deal of very enjoyable exercise with very little 
effort. Many people are unable, for want of 
strength, to obtain by walking or in the gymna- 
sium the exercise which they require. This 
kind of exercise is peculiarly adapted to peo- 
ple who are inclined to pulmonary weakness, 
The erect position, the exhilaration of spirits, 
the deep inspiration which attend it make 
this one of the most useful, while it certainly 
ia one of the most enjoyable of exercises, 





—$$__ 


Personalities, 


‘* ALLOW me, gentlemen,’ said the member 
from Newtown, ‘allow me, for a moment, to 
reminisce” ; and the House allowed him. It 
was not exactly after this fashion that Presi- 
dent Porter opened a happy speech to the Yale 
students, at the reorganization of the Linonian 
Society, the other evening; but he nevertheless 
proceeded to ‘‘reminisce,’”? and his hearers 
were doubtless little inclined to have him stop. 
This that he told about our Secretary of State, 
Mr. Evarts, will profit those who aspire to simi- 
lar honors: . 


‘* There was a man in college here,”’ said Dr. 
Porter, “‘ when I was in college. A man who 
entered Sophomore year. He wore a gray 
round jacket (I don’t know that you know what 
that is); bis hair hung over his shoulders. He 
could not have been more than eighteen years 
old. Well, he wore his jacket through Sopvho- 
more year. There were uo tails to his coat of any 
account. A Linonian, I am happy to say, he 
swept the field, swept the Seniors all away by 
the wave and power of his truly eloquent de- 
bate. And I would like to say another thing in 
regard to that man. I found out that, two or 
three years before fitting for college, in the 
country, he somehow or other got high ideas 
about classical literature and study. He 
showed me in manuscript ‘ Demosthenes on 
the Crown,’ written out by himself in the 
Greek. Parallel to it he had written the trans- 
lation, and he had also written the translation 
on one side; and after a week had elansed he 
disciplined himself by writing back the English 
into Greek, and that gave him real, eflicient, 
thorough power in debate.” 


But, added the president, who as tutor had to 
read Mr. Evarts’s compositions: ‘‘ His sentences 
were very short at that time, I am happy to say.” 





.... The two lectures of Dr. R. 8. Storrs upon 
‘Turkey and Russia have attracted a great deal 
of attention, not merely for their great ability, 
but for the wonderful command of facts and 
figures which was indicated by the ability on 
two evevings to discuss so fully and learnedly, 
for over two hours at a time, so difficult a sub- 
ject, without once consulting any notes. We 
doubt very muchif there is another man in the 
United States that has such a power, which is 
very interesting asa mental phenomenon. Dr, 
Storrs has a marvelously retentive memory. He 
never forgets a date or a name which be has 
once given his attention to. He has them al- 
ways at instant and infailible command. He 
speaks extemporarily; but he would be able, 
after speaking once, to repeat his address al- 
most in the same words. These two lectures 
have been delivered in New York and Brook- 
lyn, and will be repeated in Boston during the 
latter part of April. 


....Some, we hope not intrusive, correspond- 
ent of The Springfield Aepublican describes one of 
the Rey. Joseph Cook’s receptions at his home- 
like apartments at the Bellevue Hotel, where 
everything ‘‘ bears the impress of a cultured 
woman’s presiding grace.’’ The chair of state 
was reserved for Mr. Alcott. Professor Bowne, 
‘*the rising genius of New England and Bos- 
ton University metaphysics,’”’ presided. Dean 
Gray, of Harvard, was there; and opposite him 
Dr. I. N. Tarbox, ‘‘the typical New England 
Congregationalist.’’ Near by, Mr. Dudley, 
Theodore Parker’s successor—over there, 
Mrs. Sargeant, of the Radical Club—in alla 
delightful compuny of about fifty. The even- 
ing in question was devoted to conversational 
criticisms of ‘‘ Concord Celebrities ’»—Emer- 
son, Thoreau, Margaret Fuller, and Hawthorne, 


...-Hon. James E. English, Drs. Woolsey 
and Bacon, Francis Wayland, Father Carmody, 
Rev. Dr. Harwood, Profs. Walker and Bar- 
bour, and other sensible parents in New 
Haven have waked up to the fact that our 
boys are reading a great deal of frightful trash 
in the so-called boys’ stories of the day. They 
call attention to such titles as ‘‘Corkey ; or, 
The Tricks and Travels of a Supe”; ‘ Bang 
Up, the Boy Ranchero’’; and ‘‘ Dashing Dick, 
King of the Highway” as external evidence of 
the internal substance, and, through a timely 
circular, appeal to all fathers and mothers to 
see that their sons don’t get hold of the 
wretched stuff. 


...Mr. James Tucker, of Boston Highlands, 
and Mr, David Livingstone, of Needham, Mass., 
not only do a handsome but an exceedingly 
kindly thing in contributing twenty thousand 
dollars apiece toward founding a home for des- 
titute wood-carvers—a business from which 
each has retired with a fortune. The offer of 
Mr. C. L. Heywood, superintendent of the 
Fitcbburg Railroad, to have bis fine estate at 
Acton used as a summer airing-place for the 
Boston ‘* Little Wanderers’’ is also to be no- 
ticed. 


....A continental author bas been writing up 
the mythology of the North American Indians, 
without so much as suspecting the existence 
of a book like Hubert H. Bancroft’s ‘* Native 
Races of the Pacific Coast,’”’ and without which 
nothing complete on such mythology could 
be written, Mr, Bancroft is understood to be 
meditating an historical yisit to New Nexico 
soon, 








Science. 


Pror. E. 8. Morse’s studies on the Brachio- 
pod, Lingula, made in Japan have brought out 
some new points of much interest, new to 
science. The discovery of auditory capsules 
in the class of Brachiopods is one of the most 
important. These organs he determined in a 
species of Lingula, and their position and gen- 
eral appearance recall the auditory capsules 
as figured by Claparéde in certain tubiculous 
Aunelids. He has also cleared up many of the 
obscure points in regard to the circulation, 
and is prepared to maintain the absence of 
anything like a pulsatory organ, the circula- 
tion being entirely due to ciliary action. Mr. 
Morse also described some of the habits of Lin- 
gula. While partially buried in the sand, the 
anterior border of the pallial membranes con- 
tract in such a way as to leave three large ova 
opepings—one in the center and one on each 
side. The bristles, which are quite long in 
this region of the animal, arrange themselves 
in such a way as to continue these openings 
into funnels, and eutangle the mucus which 
escapes from the animal. These funnels have 
firm walls. A continual current is seen pass- 
ing down the side funnels, and escaping by 
the central ones. , They bury themselves very 
quickly in the sand, and the peduncle agglu- 
tinates a sand-tube. They attach themselves 
by means of this tube to the bottom of dishes 
in which they are confined. Mr. Morse exhib- 
ited living specimens of Lingula, which he had 
brought from Japan inasmall glass jar. The 
water had only been changed twice since Au- 
gust 20th, and yet no specimen had died. This 
illustrated the vitality of Lingula more fully 
even than the experiments he had made on the 
North Carolina Lingula several years since. 





.... The “‘ sparrow war’? now raging between 
the older and younger ornithologists is bring- 
ing out some interesting observations on the 
habits of the English sparrow. Dr. T. M. 
Brewer, the veteran ornithologist and student 
of the aabits of birds, is an ardent advocate of 
the English sparrow, and relates in the ‘‘ Pro- 
ceedings’ of the Boston Society of Natural 
History the good done by these birds in .rid- 
ding the trees on Boston Common of the sul- 
phur-crested caterpillar (Orgyia leucostigma). 
Dr. Hagens also stated his belief that the En- 
glish sparrow does not interfere with or drive 
away our singing birds. On the other hand, 
the members of the Nuttall Ornithological 
Club have voted that the bird is a nuisance» 
and this probably expresses the general sense 
of our ornithologists as a class. 


...-The great telescope which Princeton 
was hoping soon to be able to mount in its 
great but empty observatory does not yet 
make its appearance. There have been float- 
ing rumors, with what foundation it is impos- 
sible to say, that Mr. McCormick was about to 
offer his telescope to the institution, the Wash- 
ington and Lee University, for which it was 
originally designed, having failed to provide 
an observatory for it. It is certainly a pity 
that this magnificent instrument should lie so 
many years useless to science, for want of an 
observatory to put it in; and the correspond- 
ingly noble observatory at Princeton useless 
also for want of a telescope to put in it. Won’t 
somebody bring the couple together and mar- 
ry them? 

..--The death of Father Secchi will be deep- 
ly felt by all who are interested in spectro- 
scopic astronomy. He was undoubtedly one 
of the most skilful and assiduous of observers, 
and by his observations and discussions had 
contributed more than perhaps any other liv- 
jng person to our knowledge and understand- 
ing of the constitution of the sun. His book, 
“ Le Soleil,’ of which a new edition appeared 
about a year ago, is by far the most complete 
work on the subject in existence, and in its 
typography, illustrations, and appearance 
probably the most beautiful astronomical book 
ever published. 

.A party to observe the solar eclipse of 
July 29th is being organized at Princeton, un- 
der the direction of Professors Young and 
Brackett, the means being furnished by the 
trustees of the John C. Green estate and cer- 
tain liberal friends of the college in this city. 
The party will consist of ten or twelve persons, 
and will occupy themselves principally with 
spectroscopic work, the spectrum being studied 
visually, photographically, and thermometric- 
ally. The station of observation will proba- 
bly be at or near Denver. 

;..-It has been generally believed by physi- 
ologists that plants derive their ¢arbon whol- 
ly from the atmosphere, through the medium 
of the leaves, and in no degree through the 
roots. However, J. W. Moll, a student of the 
celebrated Prof. Sachs, has recently been over 
the same subject again, by a new method of 
procedure, and the result of this experiment, 
as of all hitherto made, is to show that carbon. 
ageous matter is not taken into the system hy 
the roots, 








Blissions 


We gather from advance sheets of The 
Missionary Herald that the missionaries in Tur- 
key are very hopeful of the future. They say 
that there is a change of sentiment toward 
them. The Turks and even the Armenians are 
full of gratitude to the missionaries for the 
impartiality aad energy with which they have 
been relieving destitution and treating the 
sick and wounded. In Eastern Turkey an 
Armenian bishop was heard publicly to com- 
mend the course of the missionaries, and hold 
them up to his flock as an example in good 
works. Such a thing had never been known 
probably before io Turkey. Mr. Dwight, 
writing from Constantinople, says : 

**Long-closed doors are opening and oppor- 

tunities of seed-sowing are multiplying. I think 
all missionaries are finding that the events of 
these days are giving them constantly new 
lines of influence. Messrs. Locke and Jeoney, 
at Samokov, binding up wounds of Turkish 
soldiers in the hospital, bave become known 
and respected by the Turks as never before ; 
and the escape of tbe city from destruction, 
whicn had been ordered, is perhaps due, under 
God, to their presence in it. At the same time, 
leading Bulgarians of Samokov, who have 
never before recognized the missionaries, called 
repeatedly at their houses for comfort and 
counsel. Everywhere the people look up to 
the missionaries in just that,way. Even the 
imam of the mosque near us comes into the 
Bibie House several times a week, to ask ‘the 
truth’ as to what is to be next. All these peo- 
ple are drawn to the missionaries for political 
information, it is true; but missionaries, keen- 
ly alive to the opportunities of the crisis, will 
not readily let them fall back into the old feel- 
ing of suspicion.” 
Another letter states that the Bulgarians are 
greatly surprised to find a large number of 
Protestants among the Russian soldiers. Pro- 
testant services have been held regularly at 
Sistova and Tirnova, and the Russians have 
not interfered with them; but some of the 
soldiers have attended them. The missionaries 
say they have thus far no complaint to make of 
their treatment by the Russians. 


....The secretary of the London Missionary 
Society publishes in the April number of The 
Missionary Chronicle an account of the difficul- 
ties which the Society’s Central African ex 
pedition has had to meet and overcome. The 
expedition left England a year ago, arriving in 
Zanzibar in July. Several trips had to be 
made to the interior,totake out all the supplies, 
and by the end of January last the party had 
got no nearer its destination, Lake Tanganyika, 
than Kirasa, a place forty miles east of Mpwap- 
wa. At Kirasa the whole company is en- 
camped for the rainy season. It is a healthy 
place, ona high plateau. Suitable dwellings 
and storehouses have been put up, with the 
purpose of occupying the station most of 
the present year. The directors. of the 
Society have approved the plan of the 
missionaries, which is to send on part 
of the supplies to the Lake, and, after the 
permanent station is chosen, to remove the 
rest of the supplies from Kirasa, It is hoped 
that the journey will be completed this year. 
The directors still consider the Lake the goal 
of the expedition ; but they are prepared to ac- 
cept Mirambo’s town as another mission sta- 
tion, if, after inquiry and experience on the 
spot, its members are themselves satisfied 
with such an arrangement; and they are de- 
sired specially to report upon the subject. 
The Rev. Roger Price, whose services, advice, 
and experience have been so useful to the ex- 
pedition, has been released from further sery- 
ice, with the warm thanks of the board of 
directors, 


-.--The ninth annual meeting of the Bur- 
man Baptist Association has been held at Bas- 
sein, A correspondent of the Chicago Stand- 
ard says: ‘‘The Association proper closed on 
Saturday; but we had meetings on Sunday, 
and a meeting by the wayside last evening, 
making the ninth of these meetings, which 
were designed to reach the heathen especially. 
They were beld under a temporary leaf awning, 
some thirty-five feet by fifty in dimensions. 
About one-third of it extended beyond the 
compound fence, the boards of which were 
taken off, so that those who did not wish to 
come inside could stand or sit under cover by 
the roadside and hear easily. Probably hun- 
dreds heard the Gospel message, besides the 
congregation of Christian Burmans and Ka- 
rens under the awning. The Karens were 


mostly from the §8’gau and Pwo mission 
schools of the city. They helped us much in 
the singing.’? There were eighteen native 
preachers in attendance, and they assisted the 
missionaries in preaching. 


....The annual report of the Unity’s Elders’ 
Conference (Moravian) states that there has 
been much difficulty in getting properly quali- 
fied men for the foreign mission-field. The want 
of men is more pressing than the want of money. 
This is a want which the Reformed (German) 
Church feels most keenly. It has the means 
to support a foreign mission, but cannot find 
the men. The Church of Scotland was com- 
pelled to send its missionary expedition to 
Blantyre, in Central Africa, without a minister 
in the a wf It bas just found and sent 
out an ordained missionary. 





[THE INDEPENDENT. 


The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR APRIL 28th. 
THE RECHABITES.—Jzr. xxxv, 12—19. 


Notes.—‘t The Lord of hosts.’’—The prophet 
gives first God’s peculiar name ‘* Jehovah,” and 
indicates his power by the expression “of 
hosts.”’ * God of Israel.”—If Jehovah was 
God of Israel, it was most strange that Israel 
did not obey him.——_—“‘ Inhabitants of Jerusa- 
lem,”? as having a special obligation. 
* Jonadab, son of Rechab.”,—He belonged toa 
Kenite family of nomadic Arabs. Jonadab as- 
sisted Jehu in putting down Baal worship in 
Israel. The Rechabites, at the command of 
Jonadab, the son of Rechab, were pledged not 
to drink wine, nor to live fn cities, nor to culti- 
vate the earth ; but to live a free, pastoral life. 
This was, doubtless, to avoid the temptations 
of the civilized society about him. They prac- 
ticed the rude virtues and abstinences of no- 
mads, and were worshipers of Jehovah, like 
the Jews. ‘¢ Jonadab, the son of Rechab, 
shall not want a man to stand before me forever.” 
—This promise means that the tribe of Rechab 
shall not become extinct. It shall continue in 
existence, in honor of its faithfulness to its 
chief and to Jehovah.”? But it is not neces- 
sary to suppose that it should thus continuein 
existence if it should lapse into sin and disobe- 
dience. The promise then becomes of no avail. 
It is of force if the condition remains in force. 
In fact, the Rechabites are mentioned in the 
first century or two after Christ, but have since 
then been lost sight of ; although travelers’ tales 
have been told of their having been met with 
in the East, but on very poor authority. 

Instruction.—Wine-drinking was recognized 
as a dangerous indulgence even in the East 
thousands of years ago, when wine was pure 
and before distilled liquors had been invented. 
It was then perfectly well understood that 
wine takes away the heart. So, when a vow 
was made, abstinence from wine was included. 
It was a special obligation of priests not to 
touch wine when engaged in their religious 
duties. Jonadab imposed total abstinence on 
all his tribe. And later Mohammed, as a re- 
former and a restorer of the worship of one 
God, forbade his followers to drink wine. 
Jonadab’s command to his tribe is not blamed 
by the prophet, but tacitly commended. How 
much more is the obligation binding now upon 
us, when wine is one of the least of all the 
intoxicating beverages in use, to abstain from 
indulgence in it. Total abstinence is the best 
policy, by far. The Rechabites drank water 
and milk, and found them sufficient. There is 
a prejudice against the healthfulness of water, 
especially for those traveling abroad; but 
water is healthy enough anywhere that the 
drainage of towns does not percolate into the 
wells. That is the only danger. Water from 
unpolluted sources is always healthy, When 
the president of Oberlin College was going to 
Europe, some years ago, somebody said to him : 
“You will drink wine, of course, when you are 
gone.’”? “No, he won’t,’? said his child, who 
was standing by. ‘‘My father can be trusted 
anywhere.” And he went through the Euro- 
pean trip with good health and without drink- 
ing wine. 

There may be good men who are not in the 
Church. It is to be wished that they were; 
but some reason or other may keep them out. 
The Jewish Church was very narrow and the 
Jews were not commanded to make any pros. 
elytes, and the Rechabites did not belong to 
the nation to which that Church was confined. 
They could not well join a national church. So 
now in heathen lands there may be many who 
are trying to live good, upright lives, who wil) 
be saved at last. Perhaps in Christian lands 
there may be some who, from false teaching or 
from excessive conscientiousness and fear of 
their unworthiness, are kept outof the Church, 
but who are such as God will at last accept. 
We may be sure that they are not such as 
would boast of their goodness as being better 
than that of churchmembers, 

Such good people out of the Church are of 
use a8 an example to bad churchmembers. 


There area great many in the Church whése 
lives are worldly, who give no evidence that 
they are trying to live good, honest lives of 
virtue and sobriety. Perhaps they get drunk. 
Perhaps they lie or cheat. They bring disgrace 
on the name of Christ. They give occasion for 
blasphemers to say that these Rechabites, these 
non-churchmen are better than churchmembers 
are. But not scoffers only, but also teachers 
of religion should, like Jeremiah, hold up 
these good men out of the Church as an ex- 
ample to those who sin in the Church. 

God longs to have people be good and 
happy. He pleads with men, by his prophets 
and ministers and by Christian friends, to be 
Christians. He beseeches them-and argues 
with them; and, most of all, he shows his in- 
tense longing for their repentance and holiness 
and salvation by giving his only Son as their 
Saviour. The appeal which was never wearied 
in the days of the prophets is never wearied 
still. ‘*Come unto me,’ says the Saviour now, 
as of old. Let us hear and heed the call. 

Ever remember the promise and the threat- 
ening. ToL gotogether. “He that cometh 
unto me I will in no wise east out’; but “ the 
soul that sinneth it shall die.” 














School and Gollege. 


As to the University of Michigan, of course, 
it was an error on our part last week to say 
that its ‘‘four academical classes are together 
but 147 strong.’”? The total should have been 
337. But this does not materially affect the 
impression which we then received from the 
catalogue, that the University is especially 
strong in its “‘departments,’’ for the total in 
the departments still remains very large— 
namely, within seven of 900. From a further 
examination of the catalogue, it appears that 
the real nucleus of the University, or its 
strictly classical department, is even smaller 
than the above figures would indicate. For 
example, this department, known in most col- 
leges as the academical course, is included at 
the University of Michigan in what is called 
the “Department of Literature, Science, and 
the Arts.”? Besides the “ Classical ” course, 
there is a ‘*Latin and Scientific”? course, a 
‘Scientific’? course, a course of ‘ Civil 
Engineering,” and another of ‘‘ Mining En- 
gineering” running through all the classes; 
or, rather, the classes run through all these 
courses, the students each selecting one to 
follow during the four years. Thus we 
find among the 65 seniors not more than 34 
who are pursuing a purely classical range of 
studies, leaving 31 other seniors for the other 
courses, The total of “‘ classicals ”’ in the four 
classes is 192. Deducting this number from 
the total in the catalogue, and the University 
shows 1,038 students following the professions 
or special courses. 





..--A commission to look into the expe- 
diency of making certain changes in the Scotch 
university system have lately recommended 
what the Pall Mall Gazette characterizes as ‘‘ very 
sweeping proposals.” Originally each college 
in the four universities controlled its own af- 
fairs by its senatus or teaching body. In 1858 
the colleges in each university were brought 
closer together and governed by a university 
court. The step now proposed is to centralize 
still further, by bringing all four under a Gen- 
eral Universities Court and make them “ affil- 
iated members of one national university.”’ 
Another innovation is the introduction of the 
special system under which no degrees of grad- 
uation will be conferred unless the students 
have devoted themselves to a special line of 
study, after showing proficiency in classics, 
mathematics, logic, and natural philosophy. 


....The Boston School Committee votes that 
hereafter, when teachers are to be employed in 
the public schools, graduates from the Normal 
School shall be selected, all other things being 
equal. But be sure that all other things are 
equal. The fact that the state furnishes a 
school for the training of teachers is good 
reason why the state should employ its gradu- 
ates. It has something of a claim on them 
and they on the state. But, after all, the true 
teacher can never be discovered until by actual 
trial; and only such should be allowed in the 
schools, whether Normal graduates or not. 


...-A society is said to be forming at St. 
Petersburg to encourage and conduct travel- 
ing expeditions, by which young people, chil- 
dren included, can develop their powers of ob- 
servation and add to their knowledge of par- 
ticular studies. The excursionists will be 
divided into several groups—natural sciences, 
history, ethnography, etc.—and each section 
will be placed under the leadership of some 
well-known specialist. 


«»»»We had supposed the old English 
universities had about reached their growth ; 
but at Cambridge it seems the commissioners 
recommend that ‘‘ additional buildings should 
be provided, furnished, and officered for 
university purposes, and that additional teach- 
ing power should be engaged and grants made 
for research.” This last isto the point. Our 
own universities especially need such grants or 
endowments, 


--.-The coming centennial anniversary of 
the Andover (Mass.) Academy offers its old 
students a good opportunity to remember it 
with something substantial and handsome. 
We see it stated that Rev. Joseph Cook, who 
graduated there in 1857, has done more than 
his part in giving five hundred dollars to found 
a Greek prize in honor of the occasion. 


....Woodland College for Young Ladies, 
Independence, Mo., had an attendance last 
year of over seventy. The institution offers 
advantages also to ‘‘ small boys.’ 


...-Lt is stated that the classes at the pre- 
paratory schools are much larger than usual 
this year, auguring large freshman classes at 
our colleges next fall. 


...-Marietta College, Ohio, reports eighty 
students in its four classes, besides seventy 
four in the preparatory department. 


...-Lowa’s legislature shows its appreciation 
of “higher education ” by voting an annual en- 
dowment for the State University, 





[April 18, 1878. 


Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST, 

ae se | M., Squan, N, J., called to Wa. 
a wt, Norwood, Mass, callea to 
cr eigen see Pes ta 
- Rely T. W., closes his work in Vinelang, 


COONER, N. G., ord. at Batesbury, §, ¢, 
GRAY, J. H., Olena, O., resigns, 
GUMBART, A. 8., Brooklyn, call 
Richmond, N. Y. ny ed to Port 
HARTMAN, J. H., Amesburv, Mass., resigns, 
to leave, June 1st, for a European tour 
HASKINS, G. R., accepts call to West Acton 
Mass. , 
HENDERSON, C. H., Terre Haute, Ind, re 
signs. : 
KIRK, A. G., removes from New Brigh 
Hillsville, Penn. Tighten to 
POPE, D. B., closes his labors at Jordan, y, Y, 
PRENTISS, H. H., Ortonville, Mich., resigns, 
RYAN, W. M., Verona, Penn., resigned, 
SHAW, E. M., recalled to Antrim, N, 7 
where he resigned seven months ago, oy 
account of ill health. 


WRIGHT, N., accepts call to Loraine, Jefty, 
son County, N. Y. 

VONBRUNN, Jacos, missionary among ty 
Bassa people, Liberia, Africa, died recently, 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


BACON, Tuomas R., supplies Niantic, Conn, 
BIXBY, 8., Petersham, called to Holland, 
ass. 
CLARKE, SamveEL W., closes his labors gt 
Wenham, Mass. 
EASTMAN, 8. E., closes his labors at Swamp. 
scott, Mass., and goes to Newport, Ky, 
GOCHENAUER, Davib, inst. at Ellis, Kan, 
HALLEY, Espen, Seventh-avenue ch., Cine. 
nati, O., resigns. 
HILL, C. W., Yale Sem., supplies Branford, 
Conn., a year. 
JONES, CuaruEs, Saxonville, Mass., resigns, 
JONES, Gustavus W., Winterport, accepts 
call to Monson, Me. 
= H. L., inst. over First ch., Brocton, 
ass. 


_ LANE, J. W., becomes pastor at North Had. 


ley, Mass., where he has been laboringss 
@ supply. 

METCALFE, R. D., supplies South Troy, Vi 

POND, C. N., Wauseon, O., resigns. 

RYBOLT, J.C., closes his labors in Mukyu- 
ago, Wis. 

SHERWIN, A. T., Wheaton, IIl., calle 
Pleasant Hill, Wis. 

SMOCK, W. P.. Yale Sem., accepts call to 
Hinesburg, Vt. 

LUTHERAN. 

AUGHE, A. H., removes from Boiling Springs 
to Gettysburg, Penn. 

BOWERS, H,G., removes from Jefferson 
Smithsburg, Md. 

DIENER, J. F., removes from New Germag- 
town, N, J., to Boiling Springs, Penn. 
=. THEOPHILUS, called to North Wales, 

enn, 
IRVINE, I., removes to Middleburg, Penn. 
SMITH, D., Carthage, Ill., accepts call to No 
blesville, Ind. 
STOCK, CuarLes M., Theological Sem., Get 
tysburg, declines call to Huntingdon, Pen. 
WONDERS, J. M., accepts call to Shippent 
ville, Penn. 
‘ ‘ METHODIST. 
BUCKLEY, J. M., D.D., Stamford, Conn., s 
pointed to Hanson-place ch., Brooklya, 
GREGG, A. B., Oentral N. Y. Conf., died re 
cently at Rome, N. Y. 
GRISWOLD, Epwin E., D.D., N. Y. Eat 
Conf., died recently at Danbury, Conn. ‘ 
NEWMAN, J. P., D.D., Washington, D. C, 
appointed to Central ch., New York City. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
EVANS, W. D.,. removes from Urbana t 
Litchfield, 1). 


HEBERTON, E. P., inst. at Deerfield, N. J. 

McCLELLAND, T. H., Western Theo. Sem,, 
called to Montours, Penn. 

MORGAN, Minor 8., ord. and inst, at Hope 
well, N. J. 

PARSONS, BENsaMIN, Ann Arbor, Mich., & 

CY call to Le Roy, N. Y. 

SLOAN, W. N., Pittsburgh, Penn., resigns. 

WILSON, J. K., Cedarville, N. J., resigns. 

REFORMED. 

BETZ, W. F., Lodi, N. J., dismissed. 

BRUSH, W. W., Geneva, N. Y., died recently. 

DE SPELDER, J. A., Macon, called to Hob 
land, Mich. 

OGGEL, E. C.,Grand Haven, Mich., accepts 
call to Kankakee, Ill. 

py i bf ore a ae York City, 
cal to etown, N. Y. 

STEFFENS, N. M., Silver Creek, called to Hig 

rairie, Lil. 
VOORHEES, H. V., Nyack, N. Y., dismissed. 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN. 
CHERRY, W. B., ord. and inst. at Noblestow?, 
Penn. 
HOOD, Joun, called to Hebron, N. Y. 
HARPER, W’S., accepts call to Harlem, NY 
KENNEDY, T. J., ——" Penn., accepts 
CEs senconiagie asl to 127th-st. cb 
y. 
THOMPSON, James L., called to Whitins- 


New York Cit; 
Mass. 
TURNER, J. D., inst. over Fourth cb., Pid 
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Fine Arts. 


N THE ACADEMY EXHIBIT. 
IL, 





Arter looking at Mr. La Farge’s three small 
es, and possibly at Mr. Fuller’s two, we 
search in vain for anything that may claim 
fhe name of ideal art, Whether Mr. La Farge 
us a portrait, a landscape, or a flower, it 
jgatill art in its unrealis: ic, its poetic, imagina- 
five side It is Nature; but Nature as far re- 
poved from the commonplace as Nature 
always is to the appreciative eye. Women in 
dresses on @ hillside, with trees against 

s lovely white and blue sky, is the largest of 

Mr, La Farge’s three pictures. No. 555, called 

«4 Bather,”’ has an enchantingly subtle tone 

of color—blue, with an inclination to purple 
jotheshadows. The figure is not graceful nor 
jnall respects well drawn ; yet the direction is 
toward excessive meaning. It is first of all an 

being (the very opposite of Mr. Porter’s 
t, No. 377). If it has faults, they seem 
intelligent, so intended that we are curious 
to discover if it is not we who are wrong in 
giving them this name. The clinging of the 
wet drapery to the figure is perfectly given. The 
simple dignity of the action, absolutely uncon- 
gious, is rare in modern art ; and in what Euro- 
pean. or American school shall we find such 
tky and sea as that which surrounds this 
fgore? The eye rests witn delight upon the 
spaciousness of the background, receding in- 
definitely into cool depths of luminous color. 
We wish that the ‘“‘ Andromeda” (No. 617) was 
huoglower ; but even at this hight we do not lose 
the very delicate modeling of the figure (quite 
scontrast in this to ‘The Bather’’), and the 
marvelous treatment of the foaming, dashing 
wa, with its wonderfully subtle greens. Mr. 
laFarge’s methods are hisown. He belongs 
ono recognized school, and yet brings to our 
ninds all the best traditions of art, anda sat- 
istying sense of a broad culture that is only too 
oftealacking in our New World efforts. 
We have mentioned Mr. Fuller’s pictures, 
and 481. The first reminds vs in a cosy 
way of ancient nursery ditties. Indeed, there 
isasort of quaint resemblance to some faintly 
tlored mezzotints that have been handed 
down from the walls of our grandmother’s 
mursery. The tone is dim and pleasant, with a 
poetic conception of background and figure. 
Allttle barefooted girl pauses in her task of 
ding home the cows, to blow the down from 
sdaidelion gone to seed, and is so deeply en- 
gaged in her task that we too are interested in 
it. The picture is thinly painted, and, indeed, 
flat and thinly modeled. Mr. Fuller’s smaller 
picture is the more serious and important of 
thetwo. It is called ‘‘ A Turkey Pasture.” As 
We pass, it seems a little like a Millet; but, as 
Westop to study it, we find that it has in less 
degree the faults of the first picture and in 
greater degree its merits. 

In our first view of the Academy we picked 
outseven portraits as the best and placed at 
the head of these seven Mr. J. Alden Wier’s 
portrait of an old gentleman, and the portrait 
of alittle boy, by Mrs. S. W. Whitman, of Bos- 
ton. In parenthesis let us say that this por- 
trait has been set down in the catalogue as 
painted by S. Whitney, a lady who has given 


s 


tzsleas and grapes; and she would probably be 
Much surprised at Mrs. Whitman’s fine por- 
Wait being set down to her credit. Upon this 
fond view we have discovered Mr. Thayer’s 
Portrait of a baby asleep ; and the more we look 
thitthe more we believe that it is this por- 
Walt which must take precedence of all the 
test—of Mr. Wier’s and Mrs. Whitman’s alike. 
Itloses nothing by near study or distant view. 
Itwould be hypercritical to find fault with it 
Many technical grounds. In conception it is 
Most poetic. There is exquisite truth in the 


drawing and innocence and abandon in the } 


Pose, The values are admirable, while quite 
Without strong contrast. Delicate gradings of 
stay and white carry the eye far back behind 
the perfectly relieved little head, with its ten- 
ter tones of pearl and rose ; and the dark spot 
ot eolor (and that not very dark) is the little 
t Puppy that sleeps beneath the uncon- 
lous hand of the child. Mr. Thayer has been 
With Gerome ; but his manner is not 
Mannered, as many of the rest of the Beaux 
4rts students. 
We confess to a great disappointment in Mr. 
8 picture (302) which he calls ‘‘ Portrait 
of Miss Edith.” Mr. Eaton has taught us to 
look for better things than this. It lacks color, 
» Wterest, surface, atmosphere. No 
is so uninteresting, and we are sure that 
: Eston has not done this one justice. This 
Pleture bas the frequent modern fault of being 
‘00 close upon the sight. We learn to be 
fateful nowadays when even the background 
‘Meedes, and it is true that the public usually 
more pleased the more nearly the artist 
oa the ‘effect of his figures protruding 





ola the frame; but we remember those of the 
» Masters sunk far behind the frames, bathed 
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in atmosphere, and well relieved from the still 
further receding background. 

Bonat’s No. 442 seems to be the very essence 
of modern Paris. Chic could no further 
go. A woman ina low-necked, short-sleeved 
black gown, laced in after the Paris fashion, so 
that it is the perfect making of a gown that we 
have to’ examine, the woman beginning above 
itonly. There is nothing in the picture so well 
painted as the arms and the gloved hands,which 
are really a masterpiece. The drawing of the 
handsome arms and shoulders are remarkable, 
with asolid modeling and knowledge of an- 
atomy that need ask no favors of the critic. 
Trying to put our eyes behind Mr. Bonat’s 
spectacles, we canrot but confess that from bis 
view flesh is, after a fashion, like these arms 
and shoulders; but we deny that any flesh, 
from any point of view, is like the face. A 
bard and realistic rendering of Nature this— 
beautiful Nature, whose ways are ways of 
pleasantness, full of suggestion and harmony, 
of poetry and tenderness. Our sense of beauty 
is starved ; and, though we can see that from 
Mr. Bonat’s point of view this is a success, our 
sensibilities are shocked, and weturo witha 
kind of reactionary leniency and charity to 
Mr. Porter’s 377, that hangs in the same room. 
It is weak, of course (Mr. Porter is to be 
counted upon for that); and the black of the 
gown seems to be painted from the inkstand, 
rather than the palette; but the picture is 
sweet and gentle, it is refined and well-bred, 
and so tenderly isthe woman given that one 
thinks of pleasant firesides and home. wel- 
comes. But Bonat’s portrait stands there 
firmly, with its admirable gloved hands. We 
confess its masterliness and leave it. 

We find fair little pictures by Helena de Kay, 
that seem to have the essential spirit that 
shows the artist to be one by nature, not only 
by choice or circumstance. Wm. M. Chase 
had two pictures in the exhibition of Amer- 
ican Artists so much better than his ‘‘ Court 
Jester, or Keying Up,’”’ in this exhibition that 
it seems not doing him justice to criticise this, 
which, not without cleverness, has a certain 
vulgarity of tone. Mr. Homer’s ‘“‘In the 
Field’ (540) has more atmosphere than we look 
for in his work, and something fresh and 
breezy, added to his usual realistic merits, that 
revives us a little, after our eyes have been 
lashed with the crudity of his 127 and 128, in 
the corridor. But we fear that Mr. Homer is 
“ower auld to larn,’? and will never realize 
that his work has truth to Naturein spite of, 
and not on account of its unatmospheric hard- 
ness and utter absence of beauty. He does 
not tell the whole truth, even if he tells nothing 
but the truth. Mr. Lay has some painting 
worthy of an old Dutch canvas in the back- 
ground and books of 632, a cabinet portrait of 
two young girls in a pleasant-toned room. As 
a composition this picture is weak ; but it is 
interesting, earnest, and simple. The elder 
girl’s face is well drawn, and there is charming 
painting in some of the details, the painting of 
the eyes, and the necklace she wears. 664, by 
Walter Shirlaw, represents a boy and a dog. 
The dog is the best of the two. The bey is too 
merely a study of a model. We are tired of 
studies. We believe in study; but for exhibi- 
tion give us pictures—pictures composed with 
beautiful lines, enriched with color, harmo- 
nized with tone, elevated in sentiment, stirring 
with feeling. And, if we are to be but acentury 
of portrait painters, let us put these things 
into our portraits, Beauty lives and breathes 
to-day all about us. May we not have the 
grace to recognize it ? 





THERE is need of a clearer understanding 
of what makes a “proof,’’ as distinguished 
from an ordinary impression of an engraving. 
It is said that unscrupulous publishers will 
multiply “proofs” to any extent that they 
can sellthem. There ought to be some rule 
about it, so that it will be understood, in buying 
proofs, how many can be taken from a plate. 
Whether the first fifty are proofs, or hun- 
dred, or thousand is of little consequénce, 
if we can ouly know what we are buying. 
When limited editions of books are printed 
each book is numbered ; and so it ought to be 
with artists’ proofs. 

...-Nothing has been known of the date or 
life of the old Dutch master, Quiring Brekelen- 
kamp; but lately M. Havard has discovered 
that he was born at Swammerdanm, near Ley- 
den, was established in Leyden in 1648, and 
died in 1668. 

...-George Craikshank left behind him a 
number of his water-color drawings, which will 
be offered for sale. Among them are said to 


be the originals for the famous designs for 
“Oliver Twist’? and the designs for the Fal- 
staff iilustrations. 


.... The South Kensington Museum has re- 
cently acquired a reproduction of Luca della 
Robbia’s marble “‘Cantoria, or Singing Gallery,’’ 
also a cast of a Flemish brass font, dating from 
1112 and very quaintly ornamented. 

...-Holman Hunt has been seriously sick at 


Jerusalem, but was expected in London at 
Easter, with an almost completed picture, the 
most important he has yet painted. 








Pebbles, 


WomMAN tempted man to eat; but he took to 
drink himself. 


....Now is the time to put your hens under 
bonds with a coop on. 





.... Speaking of the Capitol at Wasbhivgton, 
it is said that Conkling is a little vain, but Sen- 
ator Davis is the rotunda. 


....A tourist, just returned from Italy, re- 
marks that the lean on the famous tower at 
Pisa is not a builder’s one. 


....** You can’t make twice three seven, not 
by a good deal.” ‘* Yes, youcan. You can 
come within one of it.”” The arguing stopped 
there. 


..--A banker suspected a bill presented to 
him for discount. ‘‘ You need not fear,’’ said 
his customer. ‘One of the parties keeps his 
carriage.’’ ‘‘ Ah, I shall be glad if he keeps his 
feet.” 


....-The discovery has been made that the 
world does not revolve with the same motion 
that it did a thousand years ago; bat it still 
swings around fast enough to satisfy the man 
with a heavy vote comiog due. 


..-A young woman applying for the situa- 
tion of governess to a village school, being 
questioned by the clergyman as to her qualifi- 
cations, replied: ‘‘I ain’t much of an arith- 
meticker; but I'm an elegant grammarest.’’ 


....What’s de time o’ day, ole ’oman?” 
said a colored countryman to Aunt Milly, try- 
ing to poke fun at the brass chain that held 
her front-door key around her neck. ‘ Look 
at de town clock, chile. Dat’s built for po’ 
folks.”’ 

...‘*Why,’’ said a lover to his mistress, 
“are you like that hinge?”  ‘*Can’t even 
guess.” ‘Because you are something to a 
door’’ (adore). She cut his acquaintance im- 
mediately, which, we surmise, considerably un- 
hinged him. 


-.-.-A Boston paper says: ‘A butterfly was 
caught at the South Eod yesterday.” It may 
be safe enough to catch a butterfly at the 
South End. But when you go to grab a wasp, 
you want to catchit at the northeasterly end, 
shifting westerly toward the head. 


... Snook’s boy beard him say the other day 
that there was money in hens, and he pro- 
ceeded to investigate his father’s poultry-yard. 
He had gone through a dozen fine specimens, 
when the old gentleman came upon him, and 
the boy now wonders if there is any balm in 
Gilead. 


...“*Where was Bishop Latimer burned to 
death?” asked a teacher, in a commanding 
voice. ‘‘Joshua knows,” said alittle girl at 
the bottom of the class. ‘“ Well,’? said the 
teacher, “‘if Joshua knows, he maytell.”” “In 
the fire,” replied Joshua, looking very grave 
and wise. 


....There had been some sharp discussion 
about the report of a committee, when a mem- 
ber rose and moved that it be adopted and the 
committee discharged. ‘“‘I should think the 
committee had been discharged, from the re- 
port we’ve just heard,” was the quick re- 
joinder on the other side. 


....‘* What can you do on a farm ?’ inquired 
a farmer of a man who wanted work. “Do 
you know how to build a stone wall?’ “Oh! 
yes. Any fool knows that. You jest bave to 
set one stone on another.”” ‘+ No you don’t!” 
thundered the farmer. ‘‘ You have to set one 
stone ontwo. You can go.” 


....A ticket agent in Rochester has been 
searching the Scriptures with an eye to busi- 
ness, On bis advertising card appears the fol- 
lowing legend: ‘‘In those days there were no 
passes given,’? and underneath are the fol- 
lowing texts: ‘“‘Thou shalt not pass.’-—Num- 
bers xx, 18. ‘Suffer not a man to pass.’’— 
Judges iii, 28. ‘*The wicked shall no more 
pass.”’—Nahum i, 15. ‘‘ None shall ever pass.”’ 
—Isaiah xxxiv,10. ‘* This generation shall 
not pass.”—Mark xiii, 30. ‘So he paid the 
fare and went.”—Jonah i, 3. 


...“ Now, my man,” said the lawyer t@the 
witness, ‘tell us exactly what passed.’’ “‘ Yes, 
my lord. I said I would not have the pig.” 
“ And what was his answer?” ‘‘ He said he 
had been keeping it for me, and that he—” 
“No, no! He could not have said that. He 
spoke in the first person.’? ‘No, my lord; I 
was the first person that spoke.” ‘I mean, 
don’t bring in the third person. Repeat his 
exact words.”” ‘‘There was no third person, 
my lord; only him and me.’’ “ My good fel- 
low, he did not say he had been keeping the 
pig. He said ‘I have been keeping it.?” “I 
assure you, my lord, there was no mention of 
your lordship at all. We are on different 
stories. There was no third person there, and 
if anything had been said about your lordship 
I must have heard it.” ~ 


Hews of the Werk. 


THE prominent figure in the European situa- 
tion just at presemt is Prince Bismarck, who is 
making efforts to establish a friendly under- 
standing between Russia, Austria, and En- 
gland ; and his mediation is reported to be ac- 
ceptable to all three. His first object appears 
to be to secure the meeting of the Congress, 
which, in his opinion, will be held if Austria 
and England consent in advance to the war in- 
demnity and the Russian acquisitions in Bessa- 
rabia and Armenia. Russia, on the other hand, 
to grant the Congress full power to modify the 
other territorial changes in the San Stefano 
treaty. Other accounts represent that neither 
England nor Russia show any sincere inclina- 
tion to come to the understanding Bismarck 
proposes. Gortschakoff’s reply to the 
British circular noted last week makes the 
point that, while England complains of 
the Turko-Russian treaty, she mentions no 
substitute and does not say what she 
wants; andto Austria Gortschakoff replies that 
Russia has been faithful to all her agreements 
with herin the past. In conclusion, the Rus- 
sian circular suggests a settlement on the basis 
of a Congress by separate agreement between 
the various courts as to the modifications to be 
introduced in the Treaty of Paris, and dis- 
claims all responsibility for further complica- 
tions if the Powers refuse to agree to this 
course. As nearly all these statements, how 
ever, appear as press, and not official dis- 
patches, they are to be aceepted with a reser- 
vation. The war feeling in England is more 
moderate. From Constantinople the report 
comes that the Sultan is removing valuables 
and war material to Scutari, with the view of 
transferring the seat of the Turkish Goverr- 
ment to that place, in case of Anglo-Russian 
hostilities. 


.-.. the congressional bill to compensate 
William and Mary College, Va., to the extent 
of $65,000 for damages incurred by the Union 
army during the Jate war excited a spirited 
debate in the House, on the 13th. Messrs. 
Goode, of Va., and Loring, of Mass., support- 
ed; Reed, of Maine, and Townsend, of N. Y., 
opposed it. The latter onthe ground that it 
formed a dangerous precident—an eotering- 
wedge for the payment of many other war 
claims which the South was ready to present. 
In the Senate Mr. Dennis, of Md., reported 
Montgomery Blair’s resolutions passed by the 
legislature of that state to test the validity of 
the President’s tenure of office, and they were 
referred to the Judiciary Committee. Senator 
Dennis bimself disapproved their object. The 
House Ways and Means Committee have voted 
6 to 5 to retain the income tax in some form, 
probably making $2,000 the amount exempt. 
Senator Sargent’s motion in Republican cau- 
cus, on the 10th, to request the President to 
rescind his civil service rules, found little 
favor with the other senators and it was prac- 
tically abandoned. 





.... As substantially agreed upon by commit- 
tees of both houses, the proposed bill for 
counting the electoral votes for President pro- 
vides that where a controversy arises concern. 
iog the rightful electors in any state the matter 
shall be decided by the courts of that state, and 
that the decision shall be conclusive evidence 
of the lawful title of the electors. In case 
conflicting decisions from different tribunals in 
the same state come before the convention of 
the two houses of Congress, the votes of those 
electors only shall be counted whose title as 
electors the two houses, acting separately, shall 
concurrently decide upon. 


...The fire at Bay City, Mich., on the 11th, 
destroyed about 10,000,000 feet of lumber, 
18,000 barrels of salt, a planing mill, several 
docks, and thirty houses. Loss $200,000.... 
More than 4,000 buildings were burved at 
Tokio, Japan, March 17th....A fire at Clarks- 
ville, Tenn., on the 13th, destroyed fifty-seven 
houses, including some of the best in the 
place, and causing a loss of nearly $500,000. 
It is supposed to be incendiary and the work 
of Negroes, who have been excited over the 
lynching of one of their number and the 
shooting of another by the whites. 


....Deaths of the week: Wm. M. Tweed, 
* Boss”? of the New York Ring, on the 12th, 
in Ludlow-street Jail, from heart disease ; Hon. 
Geo. T. Bigelow, ex-chief-justice of the su- 
preme court of Massachusetts, at Boston, the 
12th; Dr. Wm. H. Brisbane, an early abolition- 
ist, at Madison, Wis.; Prince Lucien Murat, 
head of the French house of Murat and son of 
Napoleon’s marshal by that name ; E. Delafield 
Smith, Esq., a well-known lawyer of New York 
City, on the 12th. r 


...-Oxford easily won the annual English 
University boat-race on the Thames last Satur- 
day. This gives her 18 victories, against 16 for 
Cambridge. 


....-Bayard Taylor, minister to Germany, 
sailed for Bremen on the 12th. Among the 





passengers was Mark Twain. 
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Literature, 


Tne prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volwmes recewed? The inverests of our 
readers will guide us im the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 





LECEY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 


GIVEN an attractive writer and an inter- 
esting subject, we may expect a readable 
book. In the work before us this antici- 
pation is not disappointed. In his well- 
known works—the “ History of European 
morals” and the ‘History of Rational- 
ism ”—Mr. Lecky has shown himself to be 
a writer of great abilities. True, there are 
few readers who will not reject large por- 
tions of these works, and the majority will, 
perhaps, reject the whole philosophy un- 
derlying them; but they are characterized 
by such freshness of thought and written 
in a style of such rhetorical fascination 
that all who have read them will turn with 
interest to any new work from the author’s 


en. 
¥ In the England of the last century the 
writer finds a good field for his powers. 
True, in Lord Mahon’s (Earl Stanhope’s) 
** History of England” we have a graphic 
portraiture of the events of t®se times in 
a story of surpassing interest. Other writers, 
Macaulay among them, have given extended 
and graphic accounts of the occurren- 
ces of the period. But Lecky is a writer 
whose style can give a charm to an already 
familiar tale, and whose originality of 
thought can reopen the discussion on ques- 
tions where opinions are already formed. 
Filled with occurrences vastly important 
and of dramatic interest—events which 
were the immediate logical antecedents of 
the-condition of England and America at 
the present time—the period chosen fur- 
nishes a good subject for the writer. 

The work deals but little with details of 
events. A knowledge of these is presup- 
posed. ‘It has been my object,” says the 
writer, ‘‘to disengage from the great mass 
of facts those which relate to the perma- 
nent forces of the nation or which indicate 
some of the more enduring features of 
national life.” He has aimed not to give 
lists of numes and dates; but, rather, “‘ to 
note the landmarks of moral history which 
appear amid the vicissitudes of politics.” 
He is not strict in adhering to the chro- 
nological order of events; but, rather, fol- 
lows the course of ideas. His philosophy 
of history is ‘‘to trace the causes, whether 
for good or ill, that have made nations 
what they are,” and his purpose has been 
simply to note the currents of moral influ- 
ence lying beneath the multitudinous spec- 
ifications of the annalist. The work is not 
so much a record of events as a pointing 
out of forces. Indeed, while it possesses a 
thorough unity, it might be almost entirely 
hroken up into different historical essays; 
and there are many separate pages as com- 
plete in themselves as a newspaper article. 
We need not stop to quote any of these, 
as, doubtless, many of them will soon be 
going the round of the newspapers or ap- 
pear in collections of ‘* Beauties.” 

The estimate the author puts upon often 
unnoticed forces in national life may be 
illustrated by the following remark: “ It 
was not till about 1724 that the passion for 
gin-drinking appears to have infected the 
masses of the population, and it spread with 
the rapidity and the violence of an epi- 
demic. Small as is the place which this 
fact occupies in English history, it was 
probably, if we consider all the conse- 
quences that have flowed from it, the most 
momentous in that of the 18th century— 
incomparably more so than any event in 
the purely political or military annals of 
the country.” And again: “From the 
early years of the 18th century gin-drink- 
ing has never ceased to be the main coun- 
teracting influence to the moral, intellect- 
ual, and physical benefits that might be 
expected fronr increased commercial pros- 
perity.” A history written in this vein is 
no record of a dead past. It is a discourse 
on living forces, a record of the manifesta- 
tion in other times of powers which still 
live in the natures of men and still mold 
the conditions of society. We continually 
ask ourselves whether the writer be not 
“*A History OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY. By WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE 


Lecky. New York: D. Appleton & Go., 1878. Vols. 
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setting forth an artful parable, and, in fact, 
talking about present times, instead of the 
long, long past 

The author’s recognition of moral forces 
appears also in his extended reviews of 
religious movements. These cover not 
only legislation on ecclesiastical topics and 
the influence of ecclesiastical organizations 
or religious opinions on political affairs, 
but also strictly religious history. A 
large portion of the second volume is de- 
voted to the. great revival which followed 
the preaching of Wesley and Whitefield. 
This movement the author pronounces to 
surpass in real importance all other events 
of the reign of George II, including the 
career of Pitt and the splendid victories 
achieved by land and sea. And his notices 
of religious affairs are appreciative and 
candid. In the character of the Scotch 
Kirk, in the Wesleyan movement, were 
many extravagances, many things painful. 
ly offensive to sound judgment. Without 
a single specific falsification or a single 
exaggeration, one could give an entirely 
false impression regarding these, simply by 
telling only part of the truth. The laws of 
historical perspective are often very dif- 
ficult to preserve. But the author assigns 
to these extravagances and unpleasant 
features their true position as subordinate 
and incidental, bringing out in a strong 
light the glory and excellency of the Pres- 
byterian movement in Scotland and the 
Methodist movement in England. Those 
who have read Mr. Lecky’s other works 
are aware of their skeptical tone—their 
rejection of the foundations of the Evan- 
gelical system. In the present work skep- 
tical opinions appear little—indeed, almost 
not at all—as the few passages in which 
they may be discovered would perhaps go 
unnoticed were not the author’s opinions 
known fron his other writings. Perhaps 
the added years have made him somewhat 
skeptical as to the grounds of his former 
skepticism. 

The same recognition of moral forces 
appears in some notices of the America 
Colonies. It is the peculiarity of the Brit- 
ish Colonies in America that they were 
mainly founded and governed by men 
whose motive in abandoning their former 
homes was the intensity of their religious 
or political convictions. ‘‘ America,” says 
the author, ‘‘ was pre-eminently the home 
of the refugees, and this fact is perhaps 
the most important in its history. After 
all that can be said of material and intel- 
lectual advantages, it remains true that 
moral causes lie at the root of the great- 
ness of nations; and itis probable that no 
nation ever started on its career with a 
larger proportion of strong characters or a 
higher level of moral conviction than the 
English Colonies in America.” The Col- 
onists, he says, were ‘‘a people who in 
energy, moral excellence, and practical 
wisdom were probably unsurpassed upon 
the earth.” One of the favorable condi- 
tions our author declares to have been the 
fact that ‘‘ most of the Colonists belonged 
to those non-Episcopal churches which, by 
throwing on the people the duties of eccle- 
siastical government, have been the best 
schools of political freedom”; a remark 
which reminds one of the of-repeated 
story that Jefferson declared that he de- 
rived many of his republican convictions 
from watching the workings of congre- 
gational church government in a Baptist 
church in his neighborhood. Mr. Lecky 
speaks of America as ‘‘ that great country 
which is destined to be the most important 
center of the English race.” , 

The story of Ireland has an extended 
notice, our author differing emphatically 
from Mr, Froude in many points of the lat- 
ter’s account of the English in Ireland. It 
is to the difference in the course of English 
legislation that he attributes the fact that, 
though Scotland, when.first coming under 
English power, was as poor and disorderly 
as Ireland, it soon advanced to quiet and 
thrift, while Ireland continued in squalor 
and riot. Our author gives a deeply pa- 
thetic story of this matter, but one which 
is enlivened by graphic pictures of charac- 
ter. In his description of the lawless but 
jovial Irish Squireens one is reminded of 
some of the *‘ chivalry ” of the backwoods 
districts of the South in the old slave- 
holding period. 





Our author’s subject includes the long 








period when the Hanoverian succession 
was liable to be changed at any moment 
for the line of the Stuarts—a period worthy 
of closest study. To get an idea of the 
situation, let us imagine Lee or a successor 
to Lee waiting in Cuba or Canada; many of 
his ablest captains with him; the for- 
eign government whose guest he is 
ready to help him with men and ships; 
his old adherents prepared to rally to his 
support as soon as he should land at the 
head of a combined Confederate and for- 
eign army. Imagine, also, high officers of 
the Washington Government—leaders of 
the Republican, as well as of the Demo- 
cratic party—corresponding with the en- 
emy and bargaining as to the offices which 
shall be given them in case of a change. 
Imagine this lasting so long that in the 
year 1922 a grandson of Lee lands on our 
shores, raises the old Confederate flag, 
marches victorious to within a few miles 
of Washington, the city lying entirely 
within his power; and we have a parallel 
to the condition of the English govern- 
ment for sixty years after the abdication of 
James. Why is it that, when the Jacobite 
so long had hopes (by no means ill-found- 
ed) that his party might yet triumph, there 
has been since Appomattox not an attempt, 
not a hope to revive the ‘‘lost cause” of 
the Secession? The college senior, casting 
about for a subject for his commencement 
oration, can, perhaps, find one in noting 
the resemblances and differences between 
the Jacobite and the Confederate. 


- These two volumes also review the min- 
istry of Walpole and that of the Elder 
Pitt. Each and together the careers of 
these great leaders furnish an interesting 
study. The warof the Spanish Succession 
with the career of Marlborough ; the War 
of the Austrian Succession; the Seven 
Years’ War, episodes of which were the es- 
tablishment of the British Empire in India 
and the English conquest of Canada— 
these are topics on which our author will 
be read with interest. 

The remaining volumes of Mr. Lecky’s 
work will be eagerly looked for. He has 
still to treat of England during the Amer- 
ican Revolution and during the French 
Revolution—periods illustrated by the 
career of great statesmen, times in which 
great moral conflicts took place. 





Mr. NATHANIEL H. BisHor is one of many 
persons who have been of late years making 
long voyages in very small boats; and his 
book, the Voyage of the Paper Canoe (Boston: 
Lee & Shepard), is the pleasantest of the sort 
that we have seen since Mr. MacGregor’s Rob 
Roy narrative and the “‘ Unknown River” of 
Mr. Hamerton appeared. Who would have 
thought it possible, except, perhaps, a Coast 
Survey officer, to start from Quebec and sail 
by inland waters the whole distance of some 
2,500 miles to the Gulf of Mexico? - Yet this 
is what Mr. Bishop has done, and by the least 
probable route of two or three that are feas- 
ible—namely, by following, from New York to 
St. Mary’s, Florida, the so-called inner Atlantic 
coast—the sounds, bays, lagoons, and chan- 
nels that are more or less protected from the 
open sea. During the whole course of this 
long voyage he found himself but once upon 
the Atlantic proper; and then, as he says, only 
“through mistake and for a few minutes.” 
His trips occupied some twenty months, be- 
ginning in July, 1874. From Troy, N. Y., 
where Mr. Bishop exchanged his wooden canoe 
for a paper shell fourteen feet long and weigh- 
ing only fifty-eight pounds, he voyaged and 
paddled alone to Florida and the Gulf, only a 
few “portages’’ being required. As to 
risks and dangers, there were not a few, 
and some of them were of unusual sorts— 
as, for instance, that of losing his store of pro- 
visions, when hauled up for the night in South- 
ern inlets, by predatory raccoons; or even of 
being shot for a carpet-bagger by suspicious 
land-owners. Of dangers passed through Mr. 
Bishop records but one. He was capsized in 
Delaware Bay and driven ashore ; but he saved 
his boat, and got off with a bad ducking in a 
heavy surf. He had many odd experiences. 
On the Santee River he found Negroes, with- 
out a trace of white blood in them, who, he 
thinke, would have worshiped his paper canoe 
asa fetish, had he set it up om end. ‘‘The 
youths chattered in African tongue and wore 
talismans about their necks. Only the oldest 
ones could speak English well enough to be 
understood.”? On the South Carolina coast 
he spent a night in the eabin—and it was a 
neat and clean one—of a ‘‘cracker,”? or poor 
white. On leaving him, the following morning, 
Mr. Bishop offered pay for his entertainment ; 
and the answer lie got (“representing the whole 
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generous heart of theSouth’’) was this: « 
ger,” he articulated slowly, “I haye known 
white men to be Niggers enough to take 4 strap. 
ger’s money for lodgings and Vittles, but 
notthat man.” We have said enough to te 
that this narrative is one of varied interest, ang 
we should add that it is embellished with eleven 
accurate maps of the author’s route, drawn and 
engraved at the Coast Survey Bureau, besides 
illustrations, which latter, however, are not ot 
more than average merit. And, finally, we are 
glad to hear Mr. Bishop say that clergymen, in 
spite of much unreasonable blame for it, are 
more and more giving their days of summer 
restto canoe journeys. ‘‘ Nearly all the canoe. 
ists of my acquaintance,’ he tells U8, “are 
ministers of the Gospel’’; and for Dearly lj 
ministers it would be better, we are sure, if 
were also occasionally, as opportunity Offers, 
canoeists. 


Stran. 


....Mr. James Payn’s By Prozy has alj the 
charm of freshness and all the power of orig. 
inality, with no little of the grace and finish 
that come of a thorough study of materials ang 
acareful method of writing; but it is not an 
entirely agreeable story, and by people of seng- 
itive organizations who like to deal with pleas. 
ant subjects only, should be read ‘by proxy,” 
To all such we have to say: Get somebody ely 
to read it for you. The story turns ont) 
theft of a sacred relic from: a Buddhist temple, 
in China, by an English traveler. The crimejs 
punishable by a terrible death. The culprit jg 
caught and condemned ; but is rescued from his 
awful fate by an ingenious device of the novel. 
ist, which gives play to an entirely new sit. 

ation. Out of this the relic-thief develops, 

deeper rascality than ever; but room is mag 

for the exhibition of an astonishing piece of 
self-sacrifice on the part of another, and fo 
the ordinary running of the course of true loye 
at home in England. There is no worse im. 
morality in the book than dishonesty and coy- 
ardly selfishness, and the opening picture it 
presents of an aspect of Jife in China is remark- 
able for its realism. The figure of the victim 
bound to the stake, gashed with the ten thou 
sand gashes of Ling Chi—ob, dear! It is 
horrible to look upon. 


-seeBy Celia’s Arbor is one of the ablest 
written of recent English novels and bears no 
trace of the double authorship bebind it, it be- 
ing the j int work of Walter Besant and James 
Rice. It has made many friends while appea- 
ing asa serial in Appleton’s Journal, and deseres 
more now that it is published in the neat book 
form of Harper’s “ Library of Select Novels.” 
The slow avd easy movement of the early 
chapters gives little hint of the deeply tragic 
undertone which makes itself heard further 
on; and, in fact, the reader, if he be not patient, 
will be inclined at first to throw the story aside 
as a tedious one. But he will do well to keep 
on, and by the time he is half through he wil 
find himself bownd to do so. The motive of the 
work is afiti-Russian, as so much else is written 
nowadays in England, and it puts Polisb hi-tory 
to good use in stirring up indignation sgaiost 
the Mauscoviite; but the romance running 
through it is not covered up by any overplas 
of historical particulars and it is of a singular 
ly fresh and striking sort. As a novel it is 
swect and clean in a remarkable degree, and in 
a quiet way shows a great deal of power. We 
recommend it heartily. 


...-Appleton’s ‘Collection of Foreign Au 
thors” has given us a number of remarkable 
stories, among them Samuel Brohl and Company 
and Gérard’s Marriage ; but among them, on the 
whole, none more’ remarkable than the eighth 
and latest of the series, Madame Gosselin, tis 
a translation from the French of Louis Ulbach. 
It is a tragedy, compounded of the not un 
common French materials ‘of adultery, mur 
der, and suicide; but a production whose Te- 
finement and delicacy equal its power and 
whose gloomy shadows are relieved by the sun- 
‘shine of one very lovely domestic life. The 
author isa master of his art and the story i 
intensely absorbing. Its delineation of the 
pursuit of crime by a merciless justice makes 4 
very deep impression; and upon the fabric 
might be written in letters of blood the words 
“The wages of sin is death.” As 4 sermon 
upon that text it is terribly effective, and the 
illustrative history employed is portrayed with 
a vividness and dramatic intensity which will 
not allow it soon to be effaced from the 
of the reader. 


....Coming after his well-known “ Walks in 
Rome,’’ the newer Walks in London 
little in need of critical praise. The work's 
essentially a guide-book, like the eatlier one 
It aims “to deseribe consecutively ” all the 
leading objects of interest in London. 
is much more than a mere description. 
fuil of well-chosen citations, illustrating “ 
the poetry and the history of the places # 
themes deseribed. One might call it, in short 
and in a quite accurate sense, the guide Doo” 
of “a scholar and a gentleman.” (Geo Rout 
ledge.) 
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early printed Testament, in flexible cloth 
cover, which they sell-for five cents, or send by 
pail.for seven. The whole Bible is but a quar- 
ter of a dollar. 


_..2 Unclaimed Money is the title of a pamphlet, 

Edward Preston, published in London, 

which contains some curious things that are of 
po special interest to the American people. 


Seedtime and Harvest is a very readable 
of German peasant life, by Fritz Reuter ; 
putitis badly translated. J.B. Lippincott & 
Go. are the publishers. 
rr 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. 


AMERICAN REPRINT—NINTH EDITION. 


7TH VOLUME READY. 


To be complete in 21 Volumes, Imperial 8vo, with 
many Thousand Engravings on Steel and Wood. 


Sold only by Bebeeription. For specimen pages ap- 
ply to the Publishers, 


J. M. STODDART & CO, 


M$ CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
345 and 347 Broadway, New York. 


The Bible Doctrine of the Soul; 


MAN’S NATURE AND DESTINY 
AS REVEALED. 


By CHARLES L. IvES, M.D., late Professor of 
Theory and Practice of Medicine in Yale College. 


A 2mo of 334 pages. Price: Cloth 75 cents; Paper 
Oovers, cents, Published by ‘ 


OLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


orwarded on posetpe of price, or may be ordered 
di any bookselle 


READ AND JUDGE FOR YOURSELF! 


MNNOUNCEMENT---NEW BOOKS. 


NORTON’S CHEMISTRY. 


Tae ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. BY frousy A. 
Norton. aM, MD. Professor in the Ohio Agricul 
turatand M ege 8 and wunhoe of Elements 
Natural Paucsacny and Elements qe mice, ee 
300 pp. Titastrated. Single Sam ple Copy, b 
pS eat for examination with a view faret 
action, 90 cents. 











Bullet’s First Lessons in French. 
se Ps IN FRENCH. By EMMA E. BULLET 
h in Bartholomew’s Classical School, 
a ame, cloth, 108 mple Copy, 


id, for Sxamination with a view to 
pimtreaaets ion, 43 cents. 


YAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Apet » 1878. ce, 75c nts; yearly, $9. 
A AND INDIA. EY Cot. CHESNEY. 
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ey BE PATRIOTS? By Rabo HERMANN 


| of King’s College. 
THE “SUNB 


Din TH BAR" {oom 
m), Withmap. By THOS. BRASSY, M. P. 
TIRGHAD SCLENCH: A REPLY. By De. Wisi. 
ON THE ACHING F SCIENCE. 


ASPECT OF DISESTABLISH- 
IONS OF AMERICA? No. 2. By R. W. 

kd POLICY AT THE CONGRESS. BY 

WILLMEK & ROGERS NEWS C COMPANY, 


No. 31 Beekman Street, New York. 
Subscriptions received forall foreign eublications. 


Aa BaARNEs & CO., Eaucational Publishers, N. ¥. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN GREECE. 
BY J. P. MAHAFFY, 
Knight of the Order of the Saviour. 
Second edition, revised and enlarged. 
Pp. xii, 468, 12mo, $3. 


This edition has been considerably enlarged and 
corrected, in answer to the requests of friends and 
the complaints of others. The former, who were 
pleased to think it a useful introduction for trave!- 
ers in the country, found it too incomplete; an ob- 
jection which I have met, as far asI could, by under- 
taking a new journey and adding new observations 
and reflections throughout the book.—Preface. 


FRENCH POETS AND NOVELISTS. 
BY HENRY JAMES, JR. 
22mo, $2.50. 
Contents: Alfred de Musset, Theophile Gautier, 





CONDENSATIONS OF THE WORKS AND 
LIVES OF THE GREAT MODERN 
WRITERS. 


NOW PUBLISHING. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS 
FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


Edited by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
16mo. Extra Cloth. $1.00 per volume. 

The purpose of this series is to present in a con- 
venient and attractive form a synopsis of the lives 
and works of the great writers of Europe—who they 
were and what they wrote. 


NOW READY. 


PASCAL. 


By Rev. PRINCIPAL TULLOCH, 


“He has performed his task with care, taste, and 
skill. He has really mastered bis subject, and treats 
it pees = pene fl from his own point of view. The 





Charles Beaudelaire, Honore de Balzac, Georg 
Sand, Charles de Borenard and Gustave Flaubert, 
Ivan Turgenieff, etc., etc. 

There has of late years appeared nothing upon 
French literature so intelligent as this book, so 
acute, so full of good sense, so free from affectation 
and pretense.—London Atheneum. 


They all exhibit Mr. James’s peculiar gift of dis- 
crimination in. the same direction, and will be read 
with as much profit as pleasure and with all the 
ease of an open page and fair type.—The Nation. 

It is not too much to say that this book is by far the 
finest collection of purely literary criticism which 
has been published, either in this country or in En- 
gland, since the appearance of Mr. Lowell’s last vol- 
ume of essays.—Library Table. 


OHINA. 

A History of the Laws, Manners, and Customs of 
the-People. By the Ven. JOHN HENRY GRAY, 
LL.D. Edited by W. Gow Gregor. With 140 Illus- 
trations. Two vols., 8vo, $10. 

On the special subject with which it concerns itself 
—the social condition of the Chinese, as distinguished 
from their national history, in the course of their 
relations with other powers—there is no book, so far 
as we are aware, that surpasses Or even equals in 
value this work.—Scotsman. 

Deserves to rank beside “ Wallace’s “ Russia,” 
Baker’s “ Ismalia,” Palgrave’s ‘Dutch Guiana.”— 
Boston Evening Traveller. 


Numerous as are the works which have from time 
to time appeared treating of the inhabitants of the 
Celestial Empire, we doubt if any of them are so 
complete and valuable as this. . . . He has em- 
bodied the result of his study in two volumes, which, 
with their profusion of curious illustrations from 
drawings by native artists, may fairly take rank as 
the standard work upon a subject of which the in- 
terest is apparently inexhaustible.—English Church 
Journal, 


MACMILLAN & C0., 


NO. 22 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE BIBLE FOR LEARN- 
ERS. From the Dutch of 
Drs. Oort and Hookyaas. 
By Rev. Philip H. Wick- 
steed. 


This volume—Patriarchs, Moses, Judges—“ begins 
with a rapid sketch of the history of Israel as a peo- 
ple, following with the narratives of the Creation, 
Paradise Lost, and the Flood. The story of Joseph 
is related atlength,and the account of Moses and 
the Children of Israel in Egypt occupies a large 
space. The volume ends with the early history of 
David and the death of Saul. The relating of the 
stories and the review accompanying them is really 
fascinating. It will let ina fiood of light upon the 
subject tO many minds, and the reverent and candid 
spirit that pervades the work will relieve it from 
what many will doubtless conceive t’ be its too great 
freedom in the attempt to combat accepted ideas. 
It cannot fail, as it seems to us, to attract general 
attention; and to many minds it will appear almost 
like a new revelation.” —Saturday Gazette. 
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THE REVIVALS OF THE PAST WIN- 
TER. 














Many may have the impression that lit- 
tle has been done the past winter in revival 
efforts. Both the daily and the religious 
press have talked less about the work of 
the evangelists than in former years, when 
sucb vast congregations gathered in New 
York, in Brooklyn, in Philadelphia, in 
Chicago, and in Boston, at the meetings of 
Moody-and Sankey. The novelty and the 
vastness of these meetings were a wonder 
which has passed away with the excitement 
which attended it. One of the most active 
of the evangelists is no longer in the field; 
but, doubtless, there have been more local 
evangelists at work than since Mr. Moody’s 
opening campaign in Brooklyn. We have 
heard of many remarkable revivals in local 
churches, which have in some cases doubled 
the membership and made weak congrega- 
tions strong. The leading evangelists, 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey, Pentecost and 
Hammond, have worked as hard or harder, 
if possible, than in the winter of 1876-77; 
and with good results, as we shall show. 
When the fruits shall have all been gathered 
into the churches, the year will not have 
been found to be a barren one. 

Mr. Moody began his winter’s work 
in Burlington, Vt., which was at once at- 
tended with great results, He was only there 
four weeks, and he bad, as he remarked, 
but just begun to get hold of the people. 
Thence he went to Manchester, N. H., 
where he stayed forfour weeks. The Rev. 
G. F. Pentecost followed him in Manchester 
for a week; but the work was Jess satisfac- 
tory than in Burlington. One of the 
churches received about 100 converts into 
membership, and the others were increased 
in like proportion. Mr. Moody was only 
three weeks in Providegge. As the city 
was larger and the facilities for work (such 
as a good hall, seating 2,500) much better, 
the results were larger. Mr. Pentecost took 
up the work where Mr. Moody left it, and 
labored four weeks, preaching three times 
a day and Saturday nights. The interest 
increased from the beginning, and the con- 
gregations were only limited by the capac- 
ity of the hall and the churches. In Hart- 
ford, with a population of 40,000, a rink 
was fitted up with over three thousand 
chairs. This was filled almost constantly 
during Mr. Moody’s stay of tive weeks, and 
a deep religious feeling was pervading the 
city when Mr. Pentecost arrived there, to 
follow up the work. He preached in the 
Rink every day and night, except on Satur- 
days, for siz weeks. The Rink was usually 
full, except on stormy days, and was often 
overflowing, especially in the last two 
weeks, Mr. Moody’s audiences had alarge 
country element in them, while Mr. Pente- 
cost’s were almost exclusively from the 
city. Mr. Pentecost thinks the revival in 
Hartford was more genuine and thorough 
than in any city Mr. Moody has yet visited. 
More than 1,000 converts have already been 
gathered. 

In Springfield Mr. Moody’s work was 
very great, and, could he have stayed a 
month longer, the results would have been 
most glorious. In Boston he stayed two 
weeks. In New Haven the meetings are 
well attended and fruitful. Mr. Pentecost 
went from Hartford to Middletown, where 
he had crowded houses and very marked 
results in the number and character of the 
converts. Mr. Moody's mistake this year 
has been in not staying long enough in one 
place. It seems to require about a month 
to thoroughly arouse a community of from 
10,000 to 50,000 inhabitants. 

We were desirous to know the impres- 
sions of competent men in several of the 
cities abovementioned as to the character 
of the revivals,and we dropped them notes 
of inquiry. We have their responses, 
which we give herewith. 


The Rev. W. V. W. Davis writes of the 
work in Manchester, N. H.: 


“In many ways an account of Mr. 
Moody’s labors here must be like those from 
other places. Though there were sincere 
conservative opponents to him and his 
methods before his coming, he compelled 
their co-operation and admiration when he 
was once fairly upon the ground. There 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


is an unusual amount of the so-called 
‘free thinking’ in our city, which at the 
outset made an unusual amount of oppo- 
sition and loud-sounding ridicule. . But ten 
days had not gone by when this was 
hushed, and the most notorious of our in- 
fidels was foreed to speak in words of 
warmest admiration. 

‘*Mr. Moody’s downright ‘dead-in-earnest’ 
style made such begin to question whether 
his words were not, after all, true, and they 
themselves in danger. Some of this class 
were permanently reached and converted. 
His great work, however, was among our 
factory population. It isimpossible to tell 
the results in this quarter. About 475 
have been added to our varivus churches, 
as the direct and outward results, most of 
this number being from the factory classes. 
The indirect results are larger congregations 
onthe Sabbath and less intemperance. 

‘‘Our churches were brought into pecu_ 
liarly happy relations and denominational 
lines are virtually broken down. Bible 
study has been greatly quickened. Our 
booksellers report the sale of Bibles as one 
of the largest items in their Christmas 
trade. I am assured that tbe preaching of 
all our pastors has been much simpler and 
more direct since Mr. Moody’s visit. I do 
not think that there has been any unwhole- 
some reaction, as is sometimes reported 
in other places. A new life. was im- 
parted to us, which still remains in power. 
The public conscience has been very much 
quickened. Religion has received a new 
dignity and controlling importance in the 
eyes of the world. ‘This reveals itself in 
the greater ease with which we can raise 
money for benevolent and religious causes. 

‘There might be found a few things in 
Mr. Moody’s methods and views of truth 
which one who was his peer in manhood 
and govdness might feel justified in crit- 
icising; but, taken in its grand results, we 
have nothing but gratitude and praise for 
his coming and work. By various means 
his influence was carried to many parts of 
the state and has thus borne incalculable 
fruit. The great results are not to be 
written down in figures; but are perma- 
nent in the new dignity and meaning 
which religion has been made to assume.” 

Of the meetings in Providence the Rev. 
A. J. F. Behrends, D.D., writes: 


**Rbode Island is a state of peculiar 
compactness. Its less than one thousand 
square miles of territory are occupied by 
nearly three hundred thousand souls, In 
summing up, therefore, the results of tie 
wiuter’s work, the entire commonwealth 
should be regarded as one community. 
The religious interest was not confined to 
Providence. Bristol has been deeply and 
thoroughly aroused. Newport has shared 
largely in the blessing. My own impres- 
sion is that more than five hundred souls 
have been added to the membership of our 
city churches—very many of them solid 
and well-known business men; and it 
would be safe to double the above figure 
in summing up the results in the state. 

“IT am inclined to value even more 
highly the healthy impulse that has been 
given to Bible reading. The constant use 
of the sacred volume, the copious and in- 
cessant references to the Word of God, the 
freshness with which many of its familiar 
stories were invested by the evangelists 
Moody and Pentecost, have led many to an 
earnest study of the holy oracles, and the 
Bible has become dearer to all who before 
had prized it. A Bible-reading constituen- 
cy is sure to be a thoroughly Evangelical 
One, both in doctrine and work. 

“The work among the intemperate, 
which.was se prominent a feature in Boston 
and many other places, was not reproduced 
here so as to command attention. The 
time spent here by Moody was altogether 
too brief, and the temperance leaders, 
whose hands are full of domestic quarrels, 
generally kept aloof from the evangelistic 
gatherings. On the other hand, the aitend- 
ance of thousands who had been long and 
habitual neglecters of Christian worship 
was a specially encouraging feature of the 
workinourcity. Many congregations have 
been perceptibly increased from the ranks 
of this class, not a few of whom have 
found their way into the churches. The 
only regret that -we have had is that Mr. 
Moedy’s three weeks could not have been 
extended to a campaign of three months, 





with preparations commensurate to such 
an arrangement. We ought to have had a 
tabernacle with accommodations for at 
least five thousand, instead of a hall whose 
capacity was tested to the utmost by an 
audience of twenty-five hundred.” 

The Rev. W: L. Gage, wnting of the 
Hartford meetings, says: 

‘* Of the invisible results of Mr. Moody’s 
work in Hartford, the gathering into our 
churches in the current communion sea- 
sons of about a thousand souls; the unpre- 
cedented stimulus given to the sale of 
costly Bibles, generally bound in limp 
leather, @ la Moody; and the study of the 
same, the establishment of ‘Bible read- 
ings’ as a part of the church service; the 
doubling of attendance at prayer-meetings; 
the almost annihilated dissonance between 
churches of different denominations; the 
general freedom of religious discourse 
among men and women; the loss of trade 
in the liquor stores; the reform not alone 
of dissolute persons, but the breaking up of 
vicious alliances, and the re-establishment 
of harmonious homes, and the abandoning 
of old and deep grudges have been the 
happiest fruits. Family religion has prob- 
ably been as greatly the gainer as the 
public worship of God. Thereis also some 
advance in the feeling of our churches as 
to their relation to the spiritual needs of 
the community; but this gain is not so 
apparent as it were to be wished. Neither 
has the movement toward ¢ congregational 
singing’ been sv pronounced as some ex- 
pected. But, in a word, there is no doubt 
that ‘old-fashioned Evangelical religion’ 
stands in a very different light from what it 
did—more respected, more trusted. As Rev. 
Dr. Parkersaid, a Sunday or two ago, there 
is no doubt that, as between Moody and 
Ingersoll, the world does not hesitate a mo- 
ment which to choose.” 


The next letter is from the Rev. A. W. 
Hazen, of Middletown, Conn. : 


‘Mr. Moody began work in Connecticut 
early in January, spending five weeks in 
Hartford. After this he was absent from 
the state six weeks, commencing services 
in New Haven March 24th. It is too soon 
to speak of results in the latter city and its 
vicinity, though immense audiences are 
listening to his words. What has been 
done in the region influenced by the Hart- 
ford work may be briefly snmmed up, as 
follows: Christians have received new im- 
pulses toward the reading and study of the 
Bible. They have likewise been stirred 
to more vigorous activity in all that per- 
tains to Christian labor, They have been 
quickened also in their faith in the power 
of prayer. The idea of union among Chris- 
tians of differing names has been illustrated 
and intensified. Many that had gone astray 
have been reclaimed. All this and much 
more for the Church. Fresh life from God 
has been imparted to it. In short, the peo- 
ple of God have been ‘fed and lifted up 
forever.’ 

‘But, further, hundreds of impenitent 
sinners have been awakened and brought to 
the feet of Jesus—these from every condi- 
tion of society. Attendance upon all re- 
ligious services has largely increased, and 
the permeating, uplifting power of the Gos- 
pel is felt as not before in an entire genera- 
tion. Indeed, itis a general conviction that 
Hartford never before was blessed with 
such a work of grace; while cinders from 
the conflagration which has raged in that 
city have been carried into neigboriug 
towns, there kindling fires which are not 
yet extinguished. People within a radius 
of fifty miles have flocked to hear Mr. 
Moody; and many have returned to their 
homes baptized, and by the Spirit of God. 

‘*Of course, there are some things which 
may be criticised in teaching and in meth- 
ods. Many impressions made will be tran- 
sient. But, when the floods are passed 
away, there will be found upon all the dis- 
trict they have covered a fertilizing depos- 
it, which will long enrich it and make it 
fruitful as ‘a field which the Lord hath 
blessed.’” 


The Rev. Washington Gladden says of 
the meetings in Springfield: 


‘‘My impression is that it has, on the 
whole, been a good and fruitful work. It 
will result in the addition to our churches 
of several hundred members; and the con- 
verts are, so far as I have observed, per 


sons who give good promise of a stea 
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Christian life. That air of awful er. 


nity which sometimes pervades Teviya) 
services and inquiry-rooms has not been 
breathed in our meetings. The breezy, 
wholesome, manly methods of Mr. Moody 
have brought people up to the choice ofa 
Christian life in a cool and rational frame 
of mind; and the choices thus made are 
more likely to be adbered to than thoge 
made under a greater emotional pressure 
Not only Springfield, but many of the gy,. 
rounding towns have shared in this work, 
At the inquiry-meetings in the afternooy 
fully half of the people that I met were 
from out of town. Mr. Moody has made 
upon all of us the impression of a tremen 
dously strong man in dead earvest. Of hig 
sincerity none of us have any doubts; of 
his practical tact and sagacity we are quite 
as certain; and we are all satisfied, too, 
that his presentation of the truth is in the 
maiu wise and just. No preacher knows 
everything. Most preachers mingle more 
or less of error with the truth they tell;and 
Mr. Moody is no exception to the rule, 
Along with the good seed he scatters some 
tares—such as his doctrine of a double 
nature, the mechanical iusertion of the 
new man into the old man, and the ¢o. 
existence of the two until death, Without 
the change of either. The encouragement 
given by him to the notion that the appe. 
tite of the drunkard is entirely taken away 
when he is converted is also of doubifu 
wisdom, besides being somewhat ineon- 
sistent with his doctrine of the double 
nature. 

‘There are a good many things in Mr, 
Moody’s phiiosophy of religion with which 
I could find fault; but the religion that 
Mr. Moody preacies is the righteousness 
which is of God through faith in Jesus 
Christ, and nobody can find fault with vbat, 
And there can be no doubt that the effect 
of his ministry is not only to develop the 
spirituality of the churches, but a'so to 
tone up their morality.” 


The Rev. A. J. Gordon sends us the fol- 
lowing from Boston: 


‘A year having elapsed since the fint 
visit of the evangelists to Boston, and 
their second campaign having just closed, 
it isa good time to estimate the results of 
their work. 


‘* Their last stay was brief, continuing 
only two weeks; but at no time during the 
previous meetings did they have such 
uniformly immense audiences and such 
large and earnest gatherings of inquirers. 
Being in the inquiry-room almost every 
evening throughout the whole work, I can 
say that I never saw such large and deeply 
solemn meetings. In scores of cases it was 
found that impressions made a year ag0 
were just ripening; and I think it may be 
said truly tuat this year’s harvest was 
largely the resuit of last year’s sowing. 

‘Gathering up the results of the whole 
movement, I think they may be stated as 
follows: 

‘* First. There has been a powerful ia- 
pulse given to the spiritual life of our 
churches, The large addition of converts 
is not the highest expression of the value 
of the work. The most marked result, if [ 
may judge from wy own flock, is the strong 
and sustained interest in the hearts of Chvis- 
tians in the great purpose of laboring for 
souls—an interest which is resulting in # 
steady and unabated revival in the congre- 
gation. 

“* Secondly. A most signal demonstration 
has been given of the power of Divine 
Grace in transforming the lowest sinners 
into useful and consecrated Christians. If 
I may be allowed to refer again to my 0W2 
church, I can say that the twenty-five Te 
formed men who have joined us, as the 
fruit of the Tabernacle meetings, some of 
them picked up from the very lowest 
depths of ruin, have given an exhibition of 
the power of God’s Spirit to renovate and 
keep that has utterly astonished us. Some 
of these men had hardly known a sober day 
for fifteen, twenty, and twenty-five years 
previously; but not one of the whole nua- 
ber, so far as I know, has swerved a step 
during the last twelve months from strict 
sobriety and Christian consistency. 

“Thirdly. The revival has not merely 
added many names to our church-lists; 





but those names generally represent the 
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most active and aggressive Christian work- 
ers in our ranks. The converts seem al- 
most uniformly to have been born into spir- 
itual work. They are the men on whom 
we are most largely depending to-day to 

fire and enthusiasm to our prayer- 
meetings and to render efficient aid in 
privging the unconverted to Christ. 

«Fourthly. The work has done much 
to strengthen the hold of strictly Evangel- 
ical doctrine upon the convictions of the 
people and to restamp upon the popular 
conscience such truths as the sinfulness 
and ruin of man by nature, and his need of 
regeneration by the Holy Spirit and cleans- 
ing by the blood of Christ. 

_“ Fifthly. A band of Christian workers, 
prought together from the different 
churches, has been thoroughly trained for 
the service of leading souls to Christ, who 
willinevitably become permanent laborers 
jn revival efforts in their various churches. 

‘Perhaps, from the personal blessing and 
help which I have received, I may speak 
more enthusiastically than others. But I 
believe that the work has been of incalcu- 
lable value to our city, and that the cause 
of true religion in Boston has received an 
impulse which it will not cease to feel for 
yearstocome. Nor Boston alone. Some 
of the largest ingatherings resulting di- 
rectly from the evangelists’ work have been 
in places more or less remote from the 
Tabernacle—as ¢. g., in Cambridgeport 
and in Beverly. 

‘*T am glad, also, to bear testimony that 
the movement has reached all classes. In 
the successive companies of those coming 
forward to profess their faith I have seen 
professional men and prominent merchants 
and men and women of the highest social 
tanding side by side with the poor and il 
literate and the unprivileged. 

“It is impossible to give statistics, but 
Iam sure that the converts may be num- 
bered by thousands, the reformed men by 
hundreds, the homes redeemed from the 
drunkard’s misery by scores; while 1 be- 
lieve the greatest blessing of all is that 
which cannot be told iv figures—the vast 
uplifting and quickening of the spiritual 
life of the community.” 

We have less space and fewer facts easi- 
lyxccessible about the Rev. E. P. Ham- 
mond’s winter’s work than we would like. 
We have given already quite full accounts 
of his meetings in Parkersburg, W. Va., 
and Marietta and Zanesville, O., where hun- 
dreds were converted. He bas just closed 
& four-weeks’ campaign in Rochester, 
N. Y., and was to open meetings in Co- 
lumbus, O., last Sunday. It is known that 
Mr. Hammond regards the conversion of 
children as of more importance than the 
conversion of adults, and he is very suc- 
cessful in his work umong the little ones. 
At Zanesviile, for instance, several hun- 
dred children professed conversion. 





THE movement headed by Dr. Begg, of 
the Free Church, for a return to the State 
Kirk shares with the trial of Prof. Smith the 
interest of the Free Church. The Edinburgh 
Presbytery, after a discussion of two days, 
adopted an dverture to the Assembly asking 
that body to say that the constitutional move- 
ment, as it is called, does not represent the 
Charch, and that no legislative modifications 
of the relations between the Kirk and the 
state can meet the Free Church claim of 
tights. The overture was accepted by a vote 
of 47 to 12, 

-...The movement for the abolition of celib- 
acy in the priesthood of the Old Catholic 
Church is said to be making steady progress in 

any. The question might be settled this 
year, but many desire a postponement, for fear 
that Dr. Déllinger, who opposes abolition, will 
Withdraw from the Church. The petition of 
the Mannheim congregation, of which we 
have already spoken, in favor of abolishing 
celibacy, has been concurred in by thirty-one 
Congregations. 

+++-A great want of Southern Baptist 
churches appears to be preachers. It is 
Stated that of the white Baptist churches in 

lucky only 40 have preaching every Sun- 
day, 75 have preaching semi-monthly, and 1,142 
have Preaching monthly. Perhaps churches 

Might be united in many cases to advantage ; 
aod then, by becoming circuit- -riders, the 
Preachers might serve congregations oftener 

Once a month. 


+++-From the seventh “ Evangelization Re- 
Port of the Free Christian Church of Italy ” 
(Father Gavazzi’s Church), it appears that 
are now 10 ordained ministers, 12 evan- 
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gelists, 1,649 communicants (nearly all of whom 
are converts from Catholicism), 606 Sunday- 
school scholars, 34 churches, and 32 out- 
stations. 

.- The Protestant Orphanage established at 
Florence, Italy, in 1862 has received and edu- 
cated more than on» hundred cbildren from all 
parts of Italy. it now has thirty inmates and 
a deticit of 3,651 francs. 

--The Southern Presbyterian General As- 
sembly will meet at Knoxville, Tenn., May 
16th. The General Synod of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church will meet in New York 
City, May 15th. 

De 


THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


THE political situation is improving. The 
skies grow brighter—for the Republicans; 
and it is because they are beginning, for 
the first time since the President settled his 
so-called ‘‘Southern policy,” to exhibit 
signs of good sense. in a party caucus, a 
joint caucus of the Republican members of 
the two houses, a policy of peace and con- 
ciliation has been agreed to, and those who 
were in favor of a continuance of the con- 
troversy with the President. were outvoted 
and thoroughly beaten. Messrs. Blaine and 
Conkling were not present; but Mr. Ed- 
munds was, and he did valiant work for 
the policy which was finally adopted. 

Two or three recent events have tended 
strongly to this result—the election in New 
Hampshire and that in Rhode Island, 
where the Administration was sustained 
and the result was a success; and Mr. 
Howe’s speech in the Senate, which 
has met with no response from the 
people. It begins to be seen by the 
politicians in Congress that the President 
has a good deal of strength with the peo- 
ple; and, at all events, that nearly all Re- 
publicans are opposed to any further con- 
troversy between the Senate and the Presi- 
dent. When Mr. Howe delivered his speech 
there were a few senators who hugely en- 
joyed it; but they see that the country dis- 
approves of itand nobody else will follow. 
If Mr. Blaine or Mr. Conkling ever medi- 
tated a speech in that direction, they have 
-abandoned the purpose; but probably they 
never intended to follow Mr. Howe, though 
they evidently enjoyed his pungent sen- 
tences. If they are wise, they will learn a 
lesson from recentevents, and, whatever 
their private opinions of the President or 
his Cabinet may be, they will treat them 
with courtesy. Mr. Blaine more especially 
needs to learn it, for he has not that con- 
trol over his tongue which characterizes 
Mr. Conkling. He has said many 
bitter things of Mr. Schurz in the Senate 
this winter, and his general course 
has been unsatisfactory. Compromising 
on the silver question, making all the 
trouble possible in regard to the Fisheries 
Award, championing the timber-thieves, 
and, finally, doing heavy work for the Pa- 
cific Railroads—this is not.the way to wina 
presidential nomination and election, and 
it is astonishing to me that a person of such 
large abilities does not perceive it. 

The long contest in the Senate over the 
Pacific Railroads was settled on Tuesday 
night. The bill reported from the Judiciary 

Committee asserting the power of Congress 
over these corporations, compelling them 
to provide a sinking fund to meet their 
liabilities when due, was passed by a vote 
of 40 to 19. Mr. Gould has been here with 
an active lobby all winter, and his dis- 
comfiture is a crushing one. His presence 
here did him harm, for he has so bad a 
reputation that but few senators cared to 
have anything to do with him. Theheat of 
the battle was over the constitutionality 
of the proposed interference of Congress; 
but it was uphill work to attempt to make 
the Senate believe a bill unconstitutional 
which had received the assent of Messrs, 
Edmunds, Thurman, Judge Davis, Bayard, 
Christiancy, and Conkling. For, though 
Mr. Conkling may have doubted the pro- 
priety of asserting the power, he does not 
doubt its constitutional existence. Some 
senators cut a sorry figure in the debate 
and vote. Mr. Voorhees, of Indiana, for 
instance, made a speech against the bill 
and voted for the Gould amendmént; but, 
finding that it was voted down, he made 
haste to vote for the bill he had within two 
hours denounced! He desires a re-election 
to the Senate, and probably concluded that 





success did not lie in the direction of Jay 
Gould. 








and, if he is honest and efficient, I do not 
propose to make a raid upon him because he 
served in the Confederate army. The Dem- 
ocrats of the House are not to be blamed 
because they declined to accept Gen. Shields, 
a Union Democrat, from tbe hands of Gen. 
Butler, whose sole object was to make a 
point against them in the game of politics. 
Butler and the Republicans cared nothing 
for Shields, who would have made a very 
poor Doorkeeper; but they cared to appeal 
to the prejudices of the Union soldiers of 
the country. The House is full of Con- 
federate soldiers, and are they not at liberty 
to select a man to tend its doors who fought 
with them? This is a low issue, and, for 
one, I want nothing to do with it. Let us 
go higher than that, if we are going to keep 
alive the old issues, Let us make it a 
question of equality, education, and lib- 
erty, and not one of mean proscription and 
doorkeepers. Let the Democracy choose 
whom they will for the offices at their dis- 
posal, so they be honest and fit; but let us 
make the issue on principles. And I con- 
fess that I prefer training under somebody 
besides Ben Butler as captain. He is just 
equal in morals and cunning to con- 
test between an Irish Catholic Union 
general and a Protestant Confederate 
general. Depend upon it that any attempt 
to run the congressional elections on such a 
low plane as that will not bring success. 
If Gen. Field makes 4 good Doorkeeper, 
thousands of Republicans in the country 
will say that they would as soon he filled 
the place as Gen. Shields: General Grant 
gave Confederate Gen. Longstreet a prom- 
inent office at New Orleans ; and, in doing 
so, he settled the whole question. It is too 
late to proscribe a citizen because he served 
on the wrong side in the war. 

The Blair movement against the Pres- 
ident’s title is dead already. He will never 
get his bill out of committee, and it was 
sent there simply as a convenient way to 
bury it. The President, however unpopular 
he may be, is perfectly secure in his posi- 
tion. The fact that nobody will move 
against him is proof that his ‘‘ policy” has 
not been so unwise as is alleged by his 
enemies. The Republicans cannot and the 
Democrats will not disturb him. — 


WASHINGTON, D.C., April 13th, 1878. 
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THE Unique Perfumes made by Dr. Price are fast 
superseding allothers. Their fresh, fine fragrance 
is admired by all who use them. 





Nature Demands a Tonic 


when the nerves are unstrung, the head aches, the 
appetite is poor or variable, the sleep disturbed, and 
a general depreciation of vital power is experienced. 
Such a state of things cannot long exist without the 
development of serious disease. The most active 
and genial in vigorant known is Hostetter’s Stomach 
Bitters. The absolute purity of its spirituous basis 
and botanic ingredients gives ita permanent claim 
to public confidence, and its surpassing medicinal 
value is admitted by medical mer of distinction, by 
whom it is widely used in private practice. For 
fever and en ee as so srenective and remedy— 


dysp 

constipation, “choleraic complaints, flatulence ; and 
all intestinal disorders it is a thoroughly retiable 
remedy. Itis the antifebrile specific var excellence 
of the malarial disuricts of this and other countries, 
where diseases born of miasma prevail; and asa gen- 
eral household remedy it is also universally es- 
teemed. 








No payif Dr. Tobias’s Venetian Liniment, 
does not cure, when first taken, cholera. diarrhea, 
dysentery, croup, colic, and sea-sickness. Taken 
internally, warranted perfectly harmless (see oath 
accompanying each bottle), for "chronic rheumatism 
sore throats, ery os bruises, old sores, pains in the 
limbs, back, and chest. bee gems this Liniment 
has been warranted for over 30 years,and not one 
bottle returned. By) families. have used it for 
years, and stated that, if it was $10 per bottie, they 
would not be withoutit. Depot, 10 Park Place, New 


York. 
DITMAN’S 


. SEA SALT. 








To produce real salt water * will, dissolve this 
saltin ordinary water. This so lution’ possesses al] 
the healtn-giving qualities and tonic virtues of 
natural ppt ea while itis free from the organic 
impurities of the surf. For sale 6 Op cenarieee RN, gener- 


ally. 
’ Broadway ne barcavin’, N. ¥. 
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The House of Representatives has at last HIGHEST HONORS 
got a Doorkeeper who can obey the Jaw; AT THE 


CENTENNIAL WORLD’S FAIR, 1876! 


SHONINGER ORGANS 


PRONOUNCED UNANIMOUSLY AS THE 
BEST INSTRUMENTS. 


Their comparative excelleree is recognized by the 
Judges in their Report. from which the foilowing 
is an extrac 
The B. SHONINGER ORGAN CO.’S exhibit 
as the best Instruments ata price rendering them 
pears to a large class of purchasers, baving a com- 
ination of Reeds and Bells, producing novel and 
pleasing effects. containing many desirable improve- 
ments, will stand Jonger in dry or se climate, less 
lable to get out of order, all the boards being made 
three-ply, put together soit is impossible for them to 
either sbrink, swell, or split.’ HE ONLY OR- 
GANS AWARDED THIS RANK. 

There are 0,00" of our Instruments in this and 
the European countries in use, 9nd they are so made 
that they will keep in tune and stand any c'imate. 
They contain a magnificent Chime of Bells tuned in 
perfect harmony with the Reeds, producing worder- 
tul effects. The Music Rack. when turned forward, 
will make a splendid writing desk, with our Book 
Closets and Swingive Lamp or Flower Brackets, with 
a fine Stool boxed free with each Organ, makes the 
SHONINGER ORGANS4 the most substantial, 
convenient, and perfect Organ. 

ESTABLISHED 1859. 

We are prepured to appoint «a few new Agents. 

A liberal discount to the vieray. Sunday-schools, 
Teachers, Churches, and Lod 

Illustrated Catalogues with “prices sent by mail 
upon application to 


B. SHONINGER ORGAN CO., 


97 to 1233 Chestnut St., New Haven. Conn. 


TO CASH BUYERS. 


An immgnse papnation in prices of THE STAR 
PARLOR OR For the favorite ** C 99,”’ 12 Stops, 
elegant Warnut. Gasesnlics price $275—we will accept 
$85 CASH. Other styles at proportionate prices. 
This isno humbug. These Organs are made in our 
steam factory, in Washington, N. J., the only one 
there. and we are the only advertisers from there who 
manufacture. Refer by permis-ion to THE INDE- 
PENDENT and The Christian Advocate. New York ; Rev. 
§. E. Webster, Washington. N.J. Send for Catalogue. 


ALLEGER, BOWLBY & CO., Washington, N. J. 
HOTELS. 
St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(European Plan), 


Broadway and llth Street, New York. 
WM. TAYLOR and EK. A. GILSON, Proprietors. 


THE CONTINENTAL HOTEL, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
CHESTNUT STREET, CORNER Oth. 


The Favorite Hotel in Philade)phia. 
Unsurpassed in location, appointments, and cuisine. 


Rates, $3.00 to $4.50 per Day. 


RVING HOUSE, NEw York, Bresdeey ona and 
Twelfth St. European hoe —— rooms ‘5c. 

















$1.50; double rooms, $ 
weekly. Restaurant aa GEO. P. 3 
Proprietor. (Near Stewart’s store and Union Square). 


Richards House, 
pury PARK, 

Just built” ew ‘urniture,” A a bedding 
throughout. Full view of theOcean. Two minutes’ 
a, = the Beach. Bath-houses attached to 

es guests inconvenience and expense. 
Firsteolees table. begs sonnel and weekly boarders 
cannot do better than addr 
Mrs. W. L RICHARDS, Asbury Park, N. J. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A.) DAM & SON Pronrietors. 
EE —_ 
OCEAN STEAMERS. 


LIVERPOOL AND GREAT WESTERN 


STEAM COMPANY (Limited). 
LIVERPOOL via QUEENSTOWN, 
CARRYING THE U. 8S. MAIL. 
TUESDAY, 

Rowcny Pier No. 53 North River. 

escencensese April 23d. at 10 


A.M 
. April 3%h, at 3 P. M. 
nesadhde. . ~'<,@ Mee euse May 7th, at9 A.M 
‘nares FOR PASSENGERS REDUCED. 
Steérage, $26; intermediate. $40; cabin. $65 to $80; 
according to stateroom, Offices, No. 29 Broadway. 
WILLIAMS © GUION. 


Only Direct Line to France. 


GENERAL TRANS-ATLANTIC 00. 


Between New York and Havre. Pier 42, N. R., foot 
of Morton Street. 


DE PARIS, Durand, May Ist, 4:30 P. M. 
AT ULAUREN T, Lachesnes, May 8th, 10 A. M. 
LABRADOR, Sanglier, May 15th, 4 P. M. 


PASSAGE IN GOLD (including wine): 
PRO BAY ay RE.—First Cabin, $100; Second Cabin, $65; 
Third C: Cabin. $35; steerage. $26, including wine, bed- 
tensils. 
ss ant OU! 8 DE BEBIAN, Agent, 55 Broadway. 


TRAVEL 


NEW YORK fad irre tal NEW LINE 


FOR TRENTON AEP Da a ag 
STATION IN New YORK: F LIBEFTY 8T.. N. R. 
COMMENCING NOVEMBER 26th, 1877. 

Leave New en Ay Trenton and Philadelphia at 


wee deducti ha 
HA 


























$20, 8, £20, 2 3 1.30, 3:30, 5:30,12 P.M. and at 
4p. M. for T 

iia hia from station North Pennsylva- 

nin’ Raltroad es ade Ty and ore Streets, at 12:05, 7:30, 


M.} 1:30, 3:30, 5:30. 
“Taave ‘Trenton’ for New York ‘at 1 (amount Mon- 
days), 6:35, 8:05, 10:20 A. M.; 12:15, 2:15, 4:10. 6:15 P. M. 
Patines Drawing-Room Cars are attached to the 
. wal rom New Tork. os and tothe 


ade deipriat at bee A. M.; 5:30, 


w ot at 1:20. 
for Rew for sale at foot of Libe 4 ‘oe Nos. 529 and 
ey Resbeay. at the mgincioal | hotels, all offices of the 
Erie Railway in New York = Brooklyn, and at No.4 
Court St., Brook: ive. | checked from residence 
to destination. H.P. DWIN. Gen. Pass. Ag’t 
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Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday Lectures, from Octo- 
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&@” All communications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Box 2787. 

&@~ All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor,and all business 
communications frem subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

t@ No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

§3” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

&@ Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied bya stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
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DOING GOOD INCIDENTALLY. 


We, too, like every one else, must have 
our little preachment over the death of 
Wm. M. Tweed. God has a way of teach- 
ing as in his good providence that virtue is 
beautiful and crime detestable.. We see 
the great criminals of our age end their 
lives by violence or suicide, or in prison 
and disgrace. Tweed’s death was not as 
dramatic as that of Fisk or of Madame Res- 
tell; but it was as fitting to point a moral. 

Such a man as Tweed does not: suffer 
much from an accusing conscience. His 
crimes did not seem to him to be at all se- 
rious. He believed himself no worse than 
other men. He did not die in agony, in 
anticipation of the terrors of another world; 
but with the consolations of a comfortably 
seared conscience, His last words were: 
‘* T have tried to do some good, if I haven’t 
had good luck.” 

He “‘ tried to do some good”! He was 
a good-natured fellow, who robbed the city 
and disgraced it beyond all recovery. He 
introduced an era of plunder and corrup- 
tion beyond all parallel in the history of 
the country ; and it was only by a hercu- 
lean effort that the citizens threw off the 
yoke of bis bondage. For a generation to 
come, perhaps for many, we shall suffer 
the depressing influence of his shameful 
rule. His associates fled in disgrace, and 
he ended his life in shame. But he tried 
now and then incidentally to do some good. 
He was a pleasant companion, generous of 
his stolen wealth, and loved more or less 
by his friends and companions. There was 
nothing mean about him, unless robbery 
and falsehood are mean ; and he comforted 
himself during his life, and as he passed 
from it, that he had somewhat atoned for 
his habitual crimes by his passing acts of 
kindness. His crimes were the fruits of 
study, intention, and design. His good 
deeds were incidental and casual. 

Here is just the difference between a 
Christian and an unCoristian character. 
{t is the difference between life and death, 
and between honor and dishonor for two 








his kindness, his helpfulness, his service, his 
self-denial for others, primary and purpose- 
ful, the chief object of his life. It is this 
that he plans for. It is this that gives him 
the character which Christ had, or Paul, or 
Howard. He consciously lives that he 
may honor his Maker, and, like his Master, 
go about doing good. His life is not 
always consistent with his predominant 
character; but his ill deeds are, as it were, 
accidents and incidents of his life. When 
the balance is struck, when he is remem- 
bered after his death, the general tone and 
color of his life remains fixed in the mind, 
and the inharmonious disfigurements are 
lost in the distance of memory. 

Tweed was a glaring example of another 
numerous class. They are the men who 
are predominantly selfish and only inci- 
dentally good. With them Tweed’s mis- 
take is a common one—that men will con 
done their prevailing worldliness because 
of their subordinate generosity or kindli- 
ness of temper. Men will not and God 
will not judge them otherwise than by 
their prevailing character. And therefore 
it is that we plead with men to repent and 
lead a life of Christian consecration. The 
example of the Saviour is before us, and 
his help is offered us, that we may make 
our lives predominantly and nobly good, 
and our minor failures will be forgiven and 
forgotten. This is the life of beauty and 
glory hereand above. But that life is poor 
and meager and sets in shadow which has 
been absorbed in selfish worldliness, and 
whose only hope is in finally forgetting its 
own character and bemoaning as bad luck 
the operation of the laws of God. 


os 


OUR INDIAN POLICY. 








WE heartily wish that those members of 
Congress who are so anxious to abandon 
the peace policy.in dealing with the In- 
dians, and wish, for this and other reasons, 
to place the management of our Indian 
affairs under the control of the War De- 
partment, would carefully read and in- 
wardly digest the last report of the Board 
of Indian Commissioners. The facts set 
forth in that report show that it is best to 
let well enough alone; and especially so 
when the change proposed gives no prom- 
ise of making it better, but would in all 
probability make it worse. A Board of 
Indian Commissioners was provided for by 
the act of Congress approved April 10th, 
1869, and soon after President Grant, who 
had recommended such a board, selected 
its members; and since that period it has 
co-operated with the Government in the. 
management of the Indians, with a view to 
their improvement. and civilization, and ul- 
timate incorporation as citizens into the 
body politic of the United States. The 
labors of this board have not yet covered 
the period of ten years, while the results 
for the better have been of the most 
marked character, abundantly showing the 
wisdom of the policy. 

It is estimated that the total number of 
Indians in the United States, not including 
those in Alaska, amounts to about 278,000; 
and of these 112,903 now appear in the 
usual attire of American citizens—the most 
of them having changed their habit in this 
respect since 1868. In 1868 these Indians had 
only 7,476 houses; and now 22,199 houses 
are occupied by them, of which 1,103 have 
been erected during the past year. They 
now have 330 schools on Indian reserva- 
tions, with 437 teachers, where in 1868 there 
were only 111 schools and 134 teachers. The 
number of scholars in attendance upon these 
schools is now 11,515, against 4,718 in 1868. 
The number of Indians who can read is 
40,397, not including five civilized tribes of 
the Indian Territory; and of this number 
1,206 have learned to read during the past 
year, in which $337,379 were expended for 
educational purposes. On the Indian reser- 
vations there are 207 church buildings, and 
about 28,000 Indian church members. The 
land cultivated by Indians in 1868 amounted 
to only 54,207 acres, and now it amounts 
to 292,550 acres. In 1877 they raised 688,- 
278 bushels of wheat, against 126,117 
in 1868; and in the former named year 
they raised 4,656,952 bushels of corn, against 
467,368 in the latter year. The sheep 
owned by the Indians in 1868 were only 
2,683; and in 1877 they were 587,444. 





industry, civilization, and education show 
most conclusively that the policy adopted 
for the last nine years, under the auspices 
and management of the Indian Commission- 
ers, in co-operation with the Government, 
should no longer be deemed an experiment, 
but should be regarded as the settled and 
permanent policy of the United States. 
The official data furnished by the War and 
Interior Departments prove that the sup- 
plies contracted for at military posts have 
cost much more—in some cases from thirty- 
eight to seventy-eight per cent. more—than 
at the neighboring Indian agencies. Noth- 
ing would be gained on the score of econo- 
my by handing the Indians over to the 
War Department. We do not believe that 
anything would. be gained in the way of 
preventing Indian wars or protecting the 
frontier settlers. The cost of Indian wars 
for forty years prior to 1868 was $500,000,- 
000, saying nothing about the destruction 
of private property, or an average of $12,- 
500,000 per year for the whole period; 
and, while it is true that these wars have 
not been wholly prevented durivg the last 
nine years, it is equally true that those 
which have occurred are traceable to wan- 
ton aggressions or broken treaties on the 
part of the whites, and have involved far 
less cost than those of any other equal 
.period of our history as a nation. 

We have no disposition to speak dispara- 
gingly of the War Department; and, if it 
were to be the policy of the Government 
first to oppress and then to fight the In- 
dians, then that department would be the 
best for doing the fighting. But if the pol- 
icy is to be that of justice and peace, as it 
most certainly should be, then it is now in 
the best hands and should be kept there. 
The ultimate solution of the Indian prob- 
lem is the absorption of all the Indians 
into the body politic and their endow- 
ment with all the rights, duties, and 
responsibilities of citizenship. This will 
require time and patience and _ the 
continued action of moral and educa- 
tional influences. There is to be a prepar- 
ation for the result; and the Indian Com- 
missioners have had ever since their ap- 
pointment for their main object, the ele- 
vation, civilization, and culture of Indian 
character. We should deplore and the 
country would have reason to deplore any 
change of policy on this subject; and we 
do not believe that the policy, being placed 
in military hands, would be as well admin- 
istered as it has been for the last nine years, 
It has enlisted the warm and cordial support 
of the Christian people of this country, who, 
besides furnishing missionaries and teach- 
ers in the work of Indian civilization, last 
year contributed nearly ninety-one thou- 
sand dollars to aid in carrying forward tle 
good work. We say again, most emphat- 
ically: Let well enough alone. 

ne 


PENNSYLVANIA SABBATARIANS. 





DANIEL C. WALDO, who is a Seventh-Day 
Baptist, living in one of the counties of 
Pennsylvania, having been prosecuted 
under the law of 1794 and fined for work- 
ing on Sunday, recently addressed a me- 
morial to the legislature of the state, ask- 
ing that the law might be so modified that 
Sabbatarians who keep Saturday as holy 
time might be. exempt from the penalty 
against those who do not thus keep Satur- 
day, and yet work on the first day of the 
week. Senator Jones made the petition 
the occasion for introducing a bill which 
provided as follows: . 


‘That every inhabitant of this common- 
wealth who observes the seventh day of 
the week as the Sabbath, and actually ab- 
stains from worldly employment and busi- 
ness on that day (works of necessity and 
charity excepted), shall be exempted from 
answering to any process in law or equity, 
either as defendant, witness, or juror, like- 
wise from executing on said day the duties 
of any post or office to which he may be 
appointed or commissioned, except when 
the interest of the commonwealth may ab- 
solutely require it, or from perfo' any 
other secular duty which the laws of this 
commonwealth may enjoin upon other 
citizens who do not observe the seventh 
day of the week as the Sabbath; and all 
such persons who observe the seventh day 
shall be exempt from the penalties imposed 
by the Act of April twenty-second, Anno 
Domini, one thousand seven hundred and 
ninety-four, for performing worldly em- 
ployment or business on the Lord’s Day, 





that this shall not extend to grant a 
liberty of opening shops or stores on 
first day of the week, nor to the work; 
at the smith’s business, nor any mechan§ 
trade in any compact place.” 


The next section provided that, if an 
person is prosecuted for working on gyp. 
day, as above permitted, the fact, if al- 
leged and shown, that he keeps the seventh 
day of the week as the Sabbath, ang 
habitually abstains from his usual occupa. 
tion or business on that day, shall be a bar 
to any further prosecution, and secure hig 
discharge, if arrested. The senate rejecteq 
the bill by a vote of fourteen yeas to thirty 
nays. 

The object of this Pill was to relieye 


| Sabbatarians in Pennsylvania, whether 


Seventh Day Baptists, Jews, or Seventh 
Day Adventists, all of whom keep Satyr. 
day as holy time, from the penalties for 
working on Sunday imposed by the law of 
1794, with the qualifications contained ip 
the proviso. These people, as the law now 
is, are compelled to have two rest-days in 
every seven—the one enforced by religious 
considerations and the other by-a civil ep. 
actment. They complain of the civil enact. 
ment as unjust and oppressive; and we 
think they are right. Sabbatarians, being 
so largely in the minority as compared 
with the whole body of the people, cannot, 
of course, expect that the state will adopt 
their sacred day as the day of general 
secular rest, or that it will appoint two 
such rest-days ; yet they have a right to be 
telieved from the penalty for working on 
Sunday, provided that the work and the 
circumstances be not such as to disturb the 
general quietude of the day, and thereby 
prove a serious annoyance to those who 
observe it as their sacred day. The state 
has nothing to do with the Sabbath except 
as a day of rest; and it selects the first day 
of the week for this purpose because the 
great body of the people who religiously 
observe any day observe this day. This 
doctrine has been repeatedly affirmed 
by American courts in interpreting and 
applying Sunday laws, as they are called, 

New York State has a Sunday law of 
secular rest. But it expressly provides 
that those who keep “‘ the last day of the 
week as holy time, and do not labor or 
work upon that day,” shall be exempted 
from the operation of the statute against 
labor on the first day of the week, with the 
qualification that ‘‘ their labor shall not dis- 
turb other persons in their observance of 
the first day of the week as holy time.” 
There is a further provision that those 
who keep Saturday ‘‘ as the Sabbath of rest 
from labor” shall not en that day “be 
subject to perform military duty or jury 
duty in a justice’s court,” or have any pro- 
cess from such court in a civil suit served 
upon them or made returnable thereon. 
Similar legislation is found in the Revised 
Statutes of New Jersey and in the General 
Statutes of Rhode Island. In two of the 
manufacturing villages of the latter state 
about half the people are Seventh Day 
Baptists, and they work on Sunday and 
rest on Saturday, under the express sanc- 
tion of the law. 

In some fifteen of the states, though 
chiefly in Rhode Island, New York, and 
New Jersey, Seventh Day people are to be 
found with whom the observance of Sat- 
urday is deemed a religious duty; and it is 
but just and right that the civil enactment 
of secular rest on the first day of the week 
should not apply to them, with the qual- 
ification that forms a part of the law of 
New York State, as above referred to. 
Sabbatarians should be content with this 
exemption, since it is all that the state can 
grant in consistency with the prevalent 
usages of the people; but to this exemp- 
tion they are entitled. They are entitled 
to their conscience as to the sacred day, 
though, being so largely in the minority, 


they cannot ask the state to make their day 


the rest day. Yet, Saturday being their 
rest day, because it is their sacred day, 
then plainly they ought not to be coerced 
to rest also on the first day of the week, 
because the majority of the people observe 
this day, provided they do not disturb 
others in their observance of the day. 
Such coercion is simply oppressive. 
Wifether the bill of Senator Jones was in 
the best form or not we do not decide; yet 
the thing at which he aimed is right. 
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Editorial DAotes, 





We gave some weeks ago an abstract of the 
teaching of Professor Gould, of Newton The- 
Seminary, as to the allegorical char- 
of the Genesis story of the Creation and 
Professor Roswell D, Hitchcock seems 
to incline to that view in his lectures before 
the students of the Union Theological Sem- 
He declares emphatically that the 
rial or symbclical mode of interpreting 
the story of the Fall emphasizes the historical 
character of the narrative, accepts it as an 
account of the Fall, but treats it as 
al or symbolical, after Oriental fashion. 
qholuck, Miiller, Nitzsch, and other Evangel- 
jeal Germans he mentions as holding to this 
yiew. Whatever the interpretation of the nar- 
native, we must, he says, stand firmly by its 
pistorical character. It is real history, what- 
ever we say about itsform. The leading facts 
gre these: 1. Man was tempted from without. 
go there was moral evil antedating man, and it 
only had to break through from one realm to 
gaotber, 2. He sins of his own free choice. 
There was nO compulsion, nothing like a 
fatalistic conception of the Matter. 3. In 
sinning the race suffered. The effect was not 
confined to two individuals. The sin of Adam 
gad Eve was the fall of mankind. 


Tue assembly of this state has passed an 
priation giving fifty thousand dollars to 

the Catholic Protectory. To be sure, we have 
a constitutional provision forbidding all gifts 


to sectarian institutions ; but the young man 


yho acts as attorney for the state told the 
ssembly that the Catholic Protectory is not 
ysectarian institution. But it is one, as any 
tutan idiot ought to know from the name; 
mdit isa gross outrage to attempt thus bra- 
woly to violate the constitution of the state. 
And here is a fact to be noticed. The Protectory 
neds this money because it is fifty thousand 
iolars in debt. It is not very long ago that a 
Githolic journal of this city made the state- 
ment that it was in debt tothis amount, and 
that it was intended to apply to the legislature 
for relief to this amount. Now it has been 
done. We trust that the senate will see that it 
ig not the province of the state to pay the 
debts of any sectarian organization. 


We hope Dr. Curry’s article this week will 
meeive the same careful attention which Dr. 
Haygood’s did a few weeks ago. The latter 
explained the plan which has been adopted in 
the Methodist Church, South, for the proba- 
jonary system, and marshaled an array of wit- 
nesses to show how it is working. Dr. Curry 
does this week what should have been done at 


an earlier stage of the discussion. He explains | 


and defends the theory of the probationary 
system, He regards the system as an excellent 
one, and believes that itsaves to the Church 
from 65 to 70 per cent. of all who become can- 
didates for membership. The disadvantages to 
which itis subject arise, he suspects, from laxity 
of administration. No doubt many pastors fail 
to obey the requirements of the Discipline in 
this respect, as they do also in many other 
matters. The question is whether respect for 
and obedience to a neglected law can be suc- 


cessfully revived inthe face of a most mani- 


fest tendency to increased laxity of adminis- 
tration. We doubt whether the most vigorous 
efforts which could be put forth would be 
equal to the restoration of the class-meeting to 
the important position it occupied in the 
Chureh’s life twenty years ago. If a majority 
of the ministers of the Church fail or refuse 
strictly to observe the rules governing the re- 
ception of probationers and members, they 
will have to be discarded or modified. But 
this is only one of the many aspects of the 
question which must be considered. 


A CORRESPONDENT wishes us to give him 
Some relief as to the difficulties which meet 
him on the question of future puuishment. 
Better light than any we can give him is to be 
found in what the New Testament has to say 
about those to whom Christ’s Gospel has 
tome, and in what the Old Testament has to 
Say of those who have never had the Gospel. 
One of his difficulties is this : 

“If the fact that sin exists now is evidence 

it may exist forever, what have you to say 
tothe fact that for 6,000 years the great mass 
of human beings have been bad, instead of 
00d? Not one in ten thousand can fairly be 
said to have complied with the Gospel condi- 
ms of salvation. Then ‘from analogy’ we 
have a tight to believe it possible that through 
all creation the vast. majority will sin and suf- 
forever. It has been so in this world ; it may 
besoin all worlds and forever. God permits 
ithere, and he may everywhere.” 
We esnunot assume with our correspondent 
that “the vast majority’ of men have been 
lost “not one in ten thousand can 
fattly be satd to have complied with the Gospel 
conditions of salvation.”?> We suppose the 
conditions’ are for those to whom 
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the Gospel comes, and that they certainly do 
not narrow the offers of eternal life. What- 
ever God offers under the law he offers quite 
as much under the Gospel, with the sanction 
of vastly more personal influence through the 
life and death of Christ. We do not know how 
large a proportion of those in all lands have 
found mercy, having died in infancy or having 
within them a germ of goodness, which will 
grow iuto flower and fruitage in a better clime. 
As to the substance of his difficulty, that there 
is a large proportion of sin here, and so there 
may be an equal proportion of sin beyond, that 
would not be analogy, but identity. We must 
use analogy chiefly to answer objections. If it 
is declared that God’s goodness makes it im- 
possible that sin should exist forever, we reply 
that it exists now, but it would be an abuse of 


the method to draw from it an argument that 


sin will be prevalent in another life. 


THE case of St. Ann’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church, in Brooklyn, now struggling under the 
enormous debt of $138,000, and threatened 
with foreclosure ina few weeks if the debt is 
not paid, contains a very important lesson for 
churches, The Church, having a very haad- 
some endowment, a few years ago absorbed 
the whole of it, gnd then ran itself in debt to 
the above amount,in buying lots in another 
section of the city, already abundantly supplied 
with Episcopal churches, andin erecting thereon 
a@ gorgeous and extravagantly expensive church 
structure. The church was not needed where 
it was built, and there was an utter violation of 
good sense in building so costly a church, even 
if it were needed, especially at the price of run- 
ning so heavily in debt. For several weeks 
strenuous efforts have been made to raise funds 
with which to pay off the debt, and the amount 
as yet pledged is less than $50,000, leaving 
more than $90,000 still to be raised in order to 
save the church from the mortgage foreclosure. 
This great embarrassment and pressing peril 
are the fruits of a policy in respect to church 
structures,~ especially in cities, that ought to 
be rebuked. Build churches where they are 
needed, in the first place; and, in the next 
place, never Duild such churches as will in- 
volve the people in evenasmall debt. This 
is good sense, and the reverse of it is bad 
sense. If church property were taxed, in 
common with other private property, as it 
should be, this fact would dispose church or- 
ganizations to greater prudence and economy 
in church structures. 


WE are not among those who are apprehen- 
sive of episcopal encroachment in the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church. In the Rev. Mr. Pull- 
man’s article, inthe May number of Zhe Na- 
tional Repdsitory, noticed by us when it was 
read before the New York Preachers’ Meeting, 
we find the following sentence: ‘‘An itinerant 
general superintendency the Church will doubt- 
less always wish to retain; but in the light of 
Church history it becomes a serious question 
whether a life-tenure epis¢opacy, clothed with 
undefined prerogatives and increasingly nu- 
merous (as ours is destined to be), is not an 
institution that gendereth to bondage.’ There 
is nothing in the history of the Methodist 
Chureh and there is no present tend- 
ency to indicate a prospective increase of 
episcopal prerogative and power. On the 
contrary, there is a tendency in the 
opposite direction. No bishop in the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church to-day does or could use 
the power which Asbury and the earlier bishops 
freely exercised. Besides, the bishops are as 
much under the authority of the General Con- 
ference as the ministers are under that of the 
Annual Conference. This was settled for all 
time by the General Conference of 1844. It 
seems to us that the presiding eldership, the 
probationary system, and the itinerancy are 
questions which need discussion far more than 
the episcopacy. The admission of laymen to 
the annual conferences we regard as a foregone 
conclusion ; but we think Mr. Pullman’s sug- 
gestion for a reorganization of the General 
Conference, after the style of the Presbyterian 
Assembly, is one which his Chureh is not 
ready to receive. 


WE are late in printing a reply from the Rev. 
J. Smith Dodge, Jr., of Stamford, Conn., who 
says: 

‘“‘Your answer assumes the one point on 
which, I think, the whole change from the old 
to the new orthodoxy turns, as well as the 
particular question at issue. You express it 
by saying: ‘God ordains not so much indi- 
viduals as a system.’ If that be true, and God 
deals with mankind, rather than with men, then 
Iconcede your answer (so far as the rational 
argument goes) to be invincible. But is it not 
a special feature of the Gospel that each sbdul 
is represented as being individually lost, re- 
deemed, and saved, if at all? Is not the 
whole movement of that modern theology to 


which THE INDEPENDENT is committed away | 


from the idea of perdition (through Adam) and 
salvation (through Christ) in the lump, toward 
an individuality as complete for each as if no 
other soul existed? I read the New Testament 





so, and I thought THe INDEPENDENT did. 
And, if destiny is to be determined, and the 
results of creative will judged, man by man, 
then is not Universalism involved in your 
emphatic words: ‘If the final outcome be not 
avast predominance of good over evil, a the- 
odicy is impossible’ ?”’ 


This is admirably stated. That God deals 
with souls individually we do not doubt. But 
yet we cannot fail also to see that men are 
actually linked with men, even as planet with 
planet, and that there is a system in morale, as 
in physics. That God can punish one man for 
the sins of another, or for the disadvantages 
under which the sins of others have brought 
him, we would not believe, if we could, no mat- 
ter against what evidence or what asserted rev- 
elation. But, on the other hand, we cannot 
think otherwise than that God created men as 
members of a system which he selected in 
preference to any other. And the system se- 
lected has its felicities and its infelicities, its 
frictions and its concords, which may not all be 
of God’s choice, and which are not his limita- 
tions, but the limitations inherent in the 
natureof things. There isasystem. That is 
undeniable. In this system God cannot here 
secure the holiness of all individuals, though 
he deals with them as individuals here as truly 
as he willin another world. That those men 
who in thislife, under the system which God 
has chosen, assert their independence of God 
and persist in sin and justly suffer will not 
take similar advantage of the infelicitous pos- 
sibilities of the system in any other state of 
existence is more, as it seems to us, than any 
one has argument to assert. 


TuE Republicans of both houses of Congress 
held a caucus last week to consider the situa- 
tion of the party, and decide what is best to 
be done in reference to the fall campaign, when 
the members of the next House of Represent- 
atives will be elected. All that was formally 
done consists in appointing a campaign con- 
gressional committee. The rest consisted in 
speeches, on the whole, of a moderate and 
conservative character, evincing a general in- 
disposition to break with the President or run 
a political tilt against his administration. This, 
though not agreeable to extreme party men, is 
undoubtedly wise for the best interests of the 
party. Republicans cannot afford to fight each 
other over the President, or to fight the Pres- 
ident, for which we see no occasion, without 
by aby means committing ourselves to the wis- 
dom of all his measures. President Hayes has 
in the main been just such a President as he 
said he would be, if elected, aud so far has 
been true to his word. The better way for Re- 
publicans is to co-operate with him where they 
can, and respectfully differ with him where 
they must, and by all means to keep the peace 
among themselves. Nothing is more certain 
than that they will lose the control of the Sen- 
ate after the 4th of March, 1879; and if they 
regain the control of the House of Represent- 
atives they must be thoroughly united in the 
effort. They must do so on present issues be- 
fore the people, rather than those that have 
spent the largest part of their force and for 
the most part ceased to be practical questions. 
One of these issues is the currency question; 
and on this subject we do not think that Repub- 
licans will gain anythivg by attempting to play 
fast and loose. . 


THERE was a Sharp debate last week in the 
senate. of this state on the bill proposing to 
repeal the fifteen-hundred-dollar tax exemp- 
tion in favor of clergymen. The bill was 
finally defeated, and also another bill providing 
for the taxation of churches worth over five 
thousand dollars. The main debate was on the 
former of these bills. We see no reason in 
justice and certainly none in the theory of 
our iustitutions, why clergymen any more 
than seamstresses, widows, Orphans, and com- 
mon laborers, should enjoy any special immuni- 
ty on the subject of taxation. The true rule 
is to impose upon them no political or civil 
disability on account of their profession, and 
to confer on them no advantages for this 
reason. Let them, like all other persons and 
with all others, share in the common burdens 
and the common privileges of society. This 
is enough for them and not toomuch. The 
law should not know them as clergymen in its 
distribution of burdens and privileges, any 
more than it knows lawyers or physicians. It 
is enough that they are citizens and that they 
own property. To give them an exemption on 
fifteen hundred dollars, and then tax them on 
the remainder, if they happen to own more, 
proceeds on an entirely false principle. A 
clergyman who is worth but fifteen huodred 
dollars is just as ableto pay a tax on this 
amount as any other man who is worth no 
more; and as contrasted with many a widow 
who has to. pay taxes, he is far more able. 





THe House committee charged with the 
duty of considering the subject of presidential 
elections have agreed to an amendment to the 





Constitution securing to the people a direct 
vote for President aud Vice-President, and 


15 


a 


providing that the entire popular vote in a 

state for any candidate for either office shall 

be multiplied by the whole number of electoral 

votes to which the state may be entitled, and 

that then the product shall be divided by the 

aggregate popular votes cast for all the candi- 
dates for the same office, and that the quotient 

in respect to each candidate shall represent the 
number of electoral votes, including any frac- 
tion with three decimals, and no more, to which 
he is entitled. This effectually breaks up the 
general ticket system now practiced by all the 
states, and gives to each candidate for either 
office a number of electoral votes in each state 
proportionate to the number of his popular 
votes, provided he has enough of the latter to 
secure either one or an allowable fraction of 
one of the former, while it gets rid of the 
Electoral College altogether. It restores the 
tights of minorities in all the states, and pre- 
serves the smaller states from virtual political 
extinction by the overshadowing influence of 
the larger, when carried, under the present sys- 
tem, by small majorities. We are not prepared 
to say that this is a better plan than that pro- 
posed by the late Senator Morton; yet-it is 
much better than the present plan. To it, if 
adopted, should be added some method for the 
settlement of all disputed questions in respect 
to electoral votes ; and that settlement should 
not be committed to Congress. 


THE proposition, Yhich is already floating in 
the sir of Washington, and is said to have 
many advocates in both houses of Congress, to 
pay the fishery award out of the undistributed 
portion of the “Alabama’’ Award, instead of 
appropriating the amount out of the Treasury 
of the United States, would, if put into prac- 
tice, be simply “‘ robbing Peter to pay Paul.’ 
The only relation in equity and right which the 
United States hold to the latter award is that 
of a trustee for the parties in interest, in whose 
behalf it made the claim, for whose payment 
the Geneva Tribunal made the award, and 
whose equitable rights to their proportionate 
share should long since have been fully re- 
spected, according to the spirit and letter of 
the whole transaction. To take five and a half 
millions of this fund and apply the sum to the 
liquidation of a claim against the United 
States would be an act of downright robbery, 
for which the Government would justly de- 
serve the contempt of the civilized world. 
We arein favor of paying the fishery award; 
but not in favor of stealing other people’s 
money in order todoso. The only thing that 
Congress can honestly do with the “‘Alabama”’ 
Award is to make a distribution of the fund 
among all the parties to whom it belongs, and 
this should long since have been done. 








It is well that New Haven gentlemen are 
denouncing the trashy and slangy literature 
which our boys are reading. Do parents un- 
derstand that in every village there are offered 
on every reading-stand most pernicious serial 
papers, boys’ journals of one name or another, 
and a vast variety of abominable stories, which 
are but poison to the child’s mind? The other 
day one of the houses which publish juvenile 
literature declared that its issues were all un- 
objectionable. That day the New York Com- 
mercial found books on its counters and bear- 
ing its imprint with such titles as ‘‘ B’hoys 
of Yale; or, The Scrapes of a Hard Set of 
Collegians’’; ‘“‘ Gospel George; or, Fiery Fred, 
the Outlaw”; and “Tiger Dick, the Faro 
King.” And these are not the worst. Boys 
should be strictly forbidden to touch one of 
these demoralizing volumes and we wish their 
sale could be.restricted. The subject suggests 
comment on novel reading in general and 
novels in the Sunday-school; but we forbear. 
Blessed is that man who can direct his child’s 
reading so as to make him interested in sound 
and healthful liferature. 





SECRETARY SHERMAN adopts the doctrine 
that the use made by the Union army of the 
grounds and buildings adjacent to Gettysburg 
prior and subsequently to the battle, and the 
injury or destruction of private property there- 
by, do not lay any basis for compensation on 
the part of the Government. He declines to 
pay such losses, as there is no law authorizing 
him to do so, and also declines to recommend 
Congress to enact a law for their payment. 
Such losses and injuries, as he holds, are 
among the incidents and accidents of war; and, 
| although they may be very severe to the 
owners of private property, the Government is 
no more bound to indemnify the losers than it 
would be if similar injuries had occurred by 
flood, fire, or an earthquake. It is their mis- 
fortune to own property on the track where 
armies move and on the ground where deadly 
battles arefought. The Government can make 
no bargains with them as to battle-fields and 
military camps, or as to the injuries done by 
cannon-balls. Every private interest must for 
the time being yield to the supreme necessities 
of war. We suppose this to be according to 
the general laws and usages of war; and yet 
it is often a very great hardship to individual 
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osers. Such, doubtless, was the fact in re- 
spect to the Pennsylvania farmers who hap- 
pened tolivein the neighborbood of Gettys- 
burg ; and the same fact was true of hundreds 
and thousands of otber farmers. There are 
certain war damages that no government can 
undertake to pay. 


.-The ‘‘Sewickley case’? is apparently 
buried. Mr. Nevin, who has an interest in The 
Sunday Leader, has been out of the country 
ever since the meeting of the General Assem- 
bly, and the church, which refused to discipline 
him, as ordered by the Presbytery and the 
Synod, has not been able to follow the direc- 
tions of the-General Assembly. And now the 
Presbytery seems to have concluded that there 
has been fuss enough over the case, and has 
voted by a large majority to recommit the case 
finally to the wisdom of the session of the 
church in Sewickley. This action had the 
approval, among others, of the editor of The 
Presbyterian Banner. 


..That some of the Southern Methodists 
feel that they have been cheated in the Cape 
May declaration of fraternity between the 
Northern and Southern Methodist bodies is 
proved bya ‘‘slashing’’ article in the Rich- 
mond Advocate. It quotes some remarks of 
the Northern denominational press to the 
effect tbat the Southern claim on the Govern- 
ment for $150,000 is unjust and impudent, 
and it blames the Northera Church for losing 
the opportunity to promoté fraternity, either by 
favoring the claim or by silently passing it by. 
“* Tf,’ concludes The Advocate, ‘‘ the conjurors 
fool us againit will be our fault.” 


..Senator Voorhees, when canvassing In- 
diana in 1864-5, used to carry a gold eagle in 
one pocket and a ten-dollar greenback in the 
other; exhibiting the former as the money of 
the Constitution and denouncing the latter 
**as a fatherless fugitive and a lawless bas- 
tard, utterly worthless.” The Senator, like a 
great many other Democrats, has now forgot- 
ten the former creed of his party and fallen in 
love with the “ bastard.” Even Senator Thur- 
mun, that sagest of Democrats, has swung 
away from his own creed of other days. 


....One week The Standard gives a labored 
editorial to show that a Baptist who finds him- 
self in a community in which there is only a 
Methodist Church must on no account ally 
himself with God’s p:oplein thatchurch. The 
next week it charges THE INDEPENDENT with 
‘bearing false witness,’ and says: ‘‘ Baptists 
‘separate from’ nobody whatever. They know 
nothing about ‘hostile camps.’ They never 
use language implying that they are ‘ better 
than’ others.’’ Then language has no mean- 
ing. 

.. There is cerious danger, notwithstanding 
the rejection of the Daly bill, that the excise 
law of 1857 will be repealed in this state, so far, 
at least, as to permit the issue of liquor licenses 
to all persons claiming a good moral character 
who may apply forthem. The rum interest is 
on the alert, and unless the friends of temper- 
ance and good order are exceedingly vigilant 
they may, after all, be defeated. A vote taken 
in the Assembly last week on Mr. Holahan’s 
bill shows that the danger is by no means past. 

--..We quoted the Universalist objection, 
‘*Butis not God under obligation to put upon 
each soul all the influence he can to make it 
holy ?”’ and replied : “‘ He does not do it. He is 
under the same obligation now that he will be 
at any future time, for aught we can see,’ and 
supposed that we had made our meaning plain. 
The Religious Telescope imagines that objection, 
as well as answer, is our language, and chatges 
us with finding fault with the government of 
God. Oh! no. 


--And now it is The Index which swallows 
as serious the badinage of Washington Glad- 
den’s article in Taz INDEPENDENT about recog- 
nizing heretics. It calls it “‘an exhibition of 
bigotry.”” We have not enjoyed so successful 
a hoax since an article some years ago on 
** Killing our Relations,’”? which a dozen cor- 
respondents took to be an apology for parri- 
cide, instead of a disguised argument against 
** Euthanasy.”’ 

-+..The Advance speaks very wisely and 
truly of the boast of The Congregational Quar- 
terly that it purposely precipitated what it calls 
“the doctrinal crisis’ in the Congregational 
body. It says: 

‘** Shall we deliberately take it to be our occu- 
pation to go rushing up and down the line, 
pitchfork in hand, intent be gees precipitating 


‘heretics’ over the line and into the chasm ? 
We do not think so.” 


Nor do we. 


--The ways of some editoral English are 
past all understanding. Here is The Christian 
Union Witness which ‘says of a popular lec- 
turer: “The bad opinions of men are said to 
die out when they hear and know Mr. in 
the basilar factor of his real nature and active 
life history.”” We get more sense out of the 
sophomore’s flight of oratory: “The spiked 
artillery rent and dismayed the plain.” 


--The Methodist papers out of New York 








are still sore over the discriminating premiums 
offered to subscribers to the New York Chris- 
tian Advocate. The Northwestern Advocate has 
a long and justly severe editorial on the sub- 
ject, following one in 7he Michigan Advocate. 
It seems to us the hight of folly for a man to 
hire people to pick his right pocket and put 
the plunder in his left. 

----The Earl of Leitrim’s *conduct to his 
tenants made his death a fitting one. None 
the less was his murder a sad event; but itis 
hard to withhold sympathy from the peasantry 
whom he was accustomed, when they came to 
him for any relief, to bid to go to Hell or to 
America. His nephew and. successor is likely 
to make a much more decent landlord. 





...-A pew estimate has been made as to the 
state debt of Virginia, and the amount is fixed 
at $41,920,108. The creditors are waiting to 
see whether the theory of the readjusters and 
repudiators, or that of honest men, will pre- 
vail in regard to the payment of this debt. It 
must be confessed that their prospects at 
present are not very flattering. 

..Preston and Rose, the former the cashier 
and the latter one of the directors of the de- 
funct Paterson bank, in New Jersey, having 
been convicted on the charge of conspiracy to 
defraud the bank, were last week sentenced to 
fine andimprisonment. ‘Served them right” 
is the judgment of every honest man. 


.... Senator Dennis, of Maryland, last week, 
as an act of courtesy to the legislature of that 
state, presented the Blair Electoral Memorial 
to the Senate, gave it a hard kick, and then 
moved that it be handed over to the Judiciary 
Committee, which is probably the last that will 
be beard ef it in the Senate. 

---The Confederate Democratic House of 
Representatives very naturally preferred Mr. 
Field, the Confederate general who fought 
against his country, for Doorkeeper, rather 
than General Shields, who fought for his coun- 
try; and, hence, last week it chose the former 
and rejected the latter. 


5 hte More. fence. The Presbytery of Phila- 
delphia has a proposition before it that every 
fourth Sabbath the Sunday-schools connected 
with Presbyterian churches should substitute 
a lesson on ‘‘ Our Catechism, Government, and 
Worship” for the regular Bible Lessons of the 
International Series. 

....-The death is announced, of Bishop 
George A. Selwyn, Bishop of Lichfield since 
1867, but more distinctively known as the first 
Bishop of New Zealand. He labored in this 
vast diocese some twenty years. He attended 
the Episcopal General Convention in New York 
in 1874. 


....The opponents of Dr. Seymour will hear 
of Dr. Seymour’s declination of the bishopric 
of Springfield with great satisfaction. He 
has reason to be satisfied with his vindica- 
tion, and may now retain his responsible post 
ia the theological seminary peacefully. 


....Senator Bruce, the colored senator from 
Mississippi, thinks that the time has come 
when all class legislation, either for or against 
the colored people, had better be dispensed 
with. All they want is to be placed on the 
same footing as all other citizens. 

---. The editor of The Religious Herald, Rich 
mond, might have sat before the looking-glass 
to draw his picture of ‘‘A Model Religious 
Editor.” There is hardly another religious 
paper in the country which shows so good a 
spirit. 


«...-Mr. Chace, the treasurer of the Union 
Mills, at Fall River, Mass., has stolen from the 
company about half a million of dollars, and 
the directors didn’t even suspect it until it 
wasalldone. This isthe old story over again. 


....An admirable article that of Dr. Cuyler’s 
in The Interior of last week on “‘The Great 
Word No’’; but it had a different title in Toz 
INDEPENDENT of a month before. All right, 
for we pardon almost avything in a genius. 

----Of the 109 Somajes in India 50 bave pro- 
tested against the marriage of Chunder Sen’s 
daughter with the young Assamese prince. 
The marriage has already taken place and the 
prince has gone off on a long lone tour. 

----The Cunard Steamship Company is 
building on the Clyde a new vessel, the 
‘Gallia,’ and it is remarkable that the inter- 
nal fittings for the cabin are to be made in 
Japan. 

--In our “‘ Biblical Research ” of this week 
the misprint occurs of representing the English 
map of Palestine as drawn on the scale of “ an 
inch to ten miles’’ instead of an inch to the 
mile, - 


....The Congregational papers have none 
but kind words for the appointment of Dr. Wil- 
liam B. Brown as successor to Dr. Ray Palmer. 
We trust that he will accept the secretaryship. 

.-.The Vermont Chronicle is now the me- 
dium of an earnest discussion on creeds; and 
the Jeading opponent of creed imposition is 
one of the oldest pastors in the state. 





Publisher's Department. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known uals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Couvhs, yids, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always roves trne 





Dr. Pricr’s Special Flavoring Extracts 
are the leading articles of their kind in 
America. 





ORATORIO. 


AN event of unusual importance to the 
music-loving public of this city and 
vicinity will take place on the evening of 
Thursday, April 25th, at which time the 
‘Oratorio Society of New York” will 
render Mendelsshon’s great Oratorio of 
‘* Elijah.” The Concert will be preceded 
by the usual Public Rehearsal, Wednesday 
afternoon at 2 o’clock. 

In addition to the magnificent chorus and 
orchestra of the Society, with Dr. L. 
Damrosch as conductor, the following 
celebrated artists will appear: 


MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM ..-. Soprano, 
DESEO TEAR TURN oe ccccccccccccssces Soprano. 
Miss ADELAIDE PHILLIPS (from Boston). .Contralto. 








MR. ALEXANDER BISCHOFF.............000° eae. Tenor. 
MR. MYRON W. WHITNEY (from Boston)... a+ + Basso, 
NS es ED ci cnca  necnansapigneeesed Basso. 


BARNUM’S SHOW. 


WELL, Barnum has come again, and all 
the boys and girls, old and young, are 
smiling and planning to feast their eyes. 
Barnum says his show is a ‘‘ great moral 
and instructive exhibition”; and Barnum 
never ‘‘fibs it.” Barnum is a modest, 
truthful man, and all the world says so. 
But, if you want the facts and the proof 
about Barnum, you must go and get them, 
as we have done, from the great show it- 
self. It is well worth seeing, as tens of 
thousands can testify. To enumerate and 
properly describe ‘‘the greatest show on 
earth” would require several pages of our 





paper. Look at Barnum’s advertisement, 
in another column. That tells the whole 
story. 





R. BEATTIE & SONS. 


Tue well-known firm of R. Beattie & 
Sons, carpet manufacturers, of 355 Canal 
Street, corner of Wooster Street, this city, 
are now offering some special bargains, 
which will surely attract many buyers. 
Velvets, Body Brussels, and Tapestry Brus- 
sels are being sold at very low figures; and 
there is also in stock a large quantity of in- 
grains. A novelty expressly manufactured 
by this firm is the Turkistan carpets, 
which are very durable and very much like 


the Turkish rugs, besides being cheaper. 
All these goods are now being sold off at 
very attractive prices. 





OUR PAPER. 


THERE is difference in good dinners, in 
good poetry, in eloquent speakers, in good 
music, in fine April weather, in very ami- 
able people, in good preaching, in good 
reading, and particularly—strange as it 
may seem—in such a first-class weekly as 
Tue INDEPENDENT. If our readers this 
week have any appetite for an intellectual 
feast, we invite them to the table we have 
spread for them. To be sure, we havea 
smal! army of Cooks, each skilled in doing 
special things. Without special thought or 
very special preparation for any one week 
more than another, they sometimes ‘‘ beat 
themselves all to pieces.” Now, we intend 
these very confiding remarks to be applied 
to our paper this week; and we are willing 
our readers should compare it, even critical- 
ly, with any other journal published, 
whether it be weekly, monthly, or quarterly. 
Look at the numerous departments, at the 
names of the able writers, at the freshness 
of the themes discussed, and then decide, if 
you possibly can in half a day, after going 
through its thirty-two broad pages, if any 
other periodical in the world, asa whole, can 
be compared with it in value as a paper for 
thefamily. We are willing all our readers 
should vote on this question, even if they 
shquld decide to respond by sending us a 
quarter of a million postal eards, more or 
less, at a cost of one centeach. The polls 
are open. 

P. 8.—Don’t overlook our crowded ad- 
vertising columns, and, if you have wants, 
make them known—not forgetting to name 


Tue INDEPENDENT, 88 & median, of intro- 
duction. . 





GREAT PREMIUM. 


— 


CARPENTER’S PICTURE, 


THE immensely valuable oil painting, by 
Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, of this city, enti. 
tled ‘‘Abraham Lincoln Signing the Eman. 
cipation Proclamation,” was presented re. 
cently by its owner (Mrs. Elizabeth Thom 
son) to the Government of the United 
States. It has been placed in the Capitol, 
beside the old and famous pictures of 
Trumbull and others ; and in all future 
years will be regarded as one of the mos 
valuable works of art in existence, here or 
elsewhere. The price paid to Mr. Qgy. 
penter by Mrs. Thompson for the Picture, 
it is understood, was $25,000. 

Several years ago THE INDEPENDEy? 
bought of Mr. Carpenter, for $8,000, a fue. 
simile steel engraving (by Ritchie) of this 
great painting, and has since distributeq 
nearly 20,000 copies as premiums to its sub. 
scribers in every section of the country, 
The demand still continues ; and the recent 
gift of the original picture to the Goven. 
ment has made’ this beautiful and life-like 
engraving more popular with the peopl 
than ever before. The engraving contain 
a perfect likeness of President Lincoln and 
each member of his Cabinet—viz., Seward, 
Chase, Stanton, Welles, Blair, Bates, and 
Smith. 

We wish to state that the price of this 
engraving before the purchase of the stee] 
plate by THE INDEPENDENT was $20 for 
ordioary prints and $30 for ‘“‘artist’s 
proofs.” We now offer to present a copy 
of this engraving (size 26 by 36) to any per. 
son who will subscribe for THe INpEPEnp. 
ENT for one year and pay our regular price, 
$38, in advance, for the same 





ARTIST-PROOF COPY. 


Any person subscribing for four years in 
advance, and sending us $12, will be pre- 
sented with an “‘artist-proof copy ” of this 
engraving, with the artist’s—Mr. Ritchie’s 
—name (in verification) attached. We have 
a few copies only of the latter left, and no 
more, of course, can be had at any price, 

The “artist-proof” copy, to insure 
safety, will be sent by express. The ordi- 
nary ‘“‘prints” will be sent by mail, on 
roller. 

We are now ready to fill orders promptly 
for this magnificent steel engraving on the 
‘terms above named. For further particu- 
lars see premium page. 

ee 


MUSKMELON SEED. 


THOsE in want of delicious eating—and 
who is not?—should write to Price & 
Knickerbocker, 80 State Street, Albany, 
and obtain a package or two of their “Sur 
prise Muskmelon” seed. The melon, when 
ripe, has a ‘‘thin, cream-colored skin, 
thickly netted, is of fair size, and quite 





early. The flesh is thick and salmon-col- : 


ored and the flavor is delicious.” This firm 
is also introducing the .‘‘ Extra Early 
Tom Thumb Sweet Corn, a dwarf-growing 
variety, large kernel, white, quite sweet, 
and very tender. The ears are eight-rowed, 
short, thick, and plump, and the corm 
matures from one to two weeks earlier than 
any other variety we know of.” Orders 
will have prompt attention. 
See advertisement, elsewhere. 





Tue New York Steam Carpet Cleaning 
Works, W. H. Jordan proprietor, located 
at 437 and 439 West 45th Street, is connect- 
ed by telephone with all the offices of the 
American District Telegraph Company. 
Orders can be sent, through them, free of 
charge. Those of our readers who have 
carpets to be cleaned can rely upon having 
the work done in the most thorough man- 
ner at this establishment, This business 
has been established nearly twenty years, 
and during all that time Messrs. A. T 
Stewart & Co. have been regular customers. 
No better recommendation than this is 
wanted to show that Mr. Jordan is reliable 
and that his work gives entire satisfaction. 


——_— a 
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ACROSS THE ATLANTIC. 





Now that the war between Russia and 
Turkey is concluded, and the successors to 
Victor Emanuel and Pope Pius IXth have 
peen appointed, and the royal marriages at 
Madrid and Berlin have been celebrated, 
Americans, always eager to talk about Eu- 
rope, are turning their thoughts toward the 
Paris Exposition. Will the Exhibition be 
asuccess?. Will it be as grand as our own 
Qentennial? Shall we orany of our friends 
attend it, and by what route shall we go? 
These are only_a few of the many questions 
that areasked. Almost every one acknowl- 
edges that in the very front rank among 
the steamship companies is the Cunard 
Line, and that there is no safer or more 
reliable company that sends vessels across 
the Atlantic. As accidents are almost an 
unheard-of occurrence on this line, itis safe 
to presume that American tourists to Paris 
ean perform the ocean voyage in safety on 
aCunarder. Yet it is the result of a most 
determived perseverance and _ superior 
intelligence, to say nothing of hard work 
and plenty of capital, that places the 
Cunard Steamship Company in the position 
she occupies to-day. The company was 


formed nearly forty years ago. The 
mails between Great Britain and 
America had previously gone on 


sailing vessels. But the first steamers 
to‘carry the mails were Cunarders. The 
first steamer to leave Liverpool was the 
“Britannia,” which sailed on the glorious 
Fourth of July, 1840—a happy coincidence, 
which, although unpremeditated, was none 
the less significant of tuture success. Her 
safe arrival in Boston was hailed with en- 
tusiasm. A public banquet was immedi- 
dy held in celebration of the establish- 
ment of steam postal communication be- 
tween Great Britain and America, at which 
Josiah Quincey presided, and it is related 
that Sir Sumuel Cunard, who had himself 
accompanied this first great venture of his 
firm, received 1,800 invitations to dinner 
during the first twenty-fours hours of his 
stay in Boston. For the first seven years 
six steamers, performed the required work, 
In 1848, at the request of the British Gov- 
emment, the fleet was increased to ten 
‘steamers and double the number of sailings 
were made. In 1850 two more vessels 
were added, larger in size and of great pro- 
pelling power. Another increase was soon 
made; and it is worth remarking that every 
new steamer was in some respect an im 
provement upon her predecessors, generally 
in point of size and capacity and always in 
point of comfort and accommodation. In 
1852, instead of wooden ships, propelled by 
paddle wheels, iron vessels, with screws, 
wereintroduced. ‘The next improvement 
was the introduction of compound engines, 
by whici a considerable saving of fuel was 
effected. Since 1840 the Cunard Company 
has. built 122 steamers. In no single 
instance during this period has the life of a 
Passenger been lost by any accident. Some 
call this ‘‘luck.” It is rather the natural 
Tesult of a care and foresight that has al- 
Ways characterized this company. With 
view of diminishing the chances of col- 
lision the steamers of this line take a speci- 
fied course for all seasons of the year, 
crossing different parallels of latitude on 
the outward and homeward voyages. The 
Cunard fleet has all been built on the Clyde, 


and consists of about fifty vessels, of which’ 


twenty-eight are in the Atlantic mail serv- 
ice, while the others ply European waters. 
strictest discipline on board ship is 

ed. The organization of the crews 

is almost perfect. Every precaution is taken 
against fire or shipwreck, and in every 
danger the officers and seamen act most 
intelligently. It may be interesting to know 
that during the year 1874 the Cunard Com- 
Pany conveyed nearly 59,000 persons across 
the Atlantic, This will form some idea of 
the immense business that it annually does. 
e greater safety, the Company has 

t sailing lines for the outward and 
bound vessels. Some passen- 

8ef8 complain of the strictness of the rules 
While on board a Cunarder ; but it is to 
Tegulations, firmly and temperately 
tuforced, that the success of the line is 
During the last few years of depress- 

ing times the Cunard Line has continued 
doan immense business, and it is making 
8 tocarry hundreds to the Paris 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





Exhibition during the coming season. 
The steamers that have left New York dur- 
ing the past few weeks have been carrying 
out large numbers of passengers. Among 
the many distinguished passengers that 
sailed in the ‘‘Bothnia” on Wednesday was 
Sir Peter Coates, of Scotland. The Cu- 
narders have always had the reputation of 
carrying the most select class. Persons 
who contemplate an ocean voyage next 
summer would do well to communicate 
with Charles G. Francklyn, the general 
manager in New York, or with any one of 
the Cunard agents throughout the country. 
Full and complete information will be 
given. Such an old-established and reli- 
able line as the Cunard Steamship Com- 
pany is sure to do the large bulk of the 
business next summer. 





TABLE AND CHAMBER WARES. 


WE desire to call the attention of our 
readers to the card of Charles L. Hadley, 
Cooper Institute, N. Y. City, which ap- 
pears in our columns. Being one of the 
leaders in popular prices now prevailing, 
with a large aud well-assorted stock of 

hite and Decorated English and French 
China Dinner, Tea, and Chamber Sets, as 
well as complete outfits, including all 
housefurnisbing goods, his stores present 
an attraction to parties contemplating 
housekeeping. Mr. Hadley makes a spe- 
cialty of sending goods throughout the 
country upon receipt of draft or P.-O. 
money-order, or by express, C. O. D., 
when so desired. 

Tilustrated catalogue and price-list mailed 
free on application. 

Se 


ENGRAVINGS AND ETCHINGS. 


HERMAN WUNDERLICH & Co., dealers in 
choice and rare engraviugs and etchings, 
have lately moved into theirnew quarters, 
880 and 882 Broadway, New York. As 
the rooms are most centrally situated, in 
the neighborhood of Union Square, they 
are sure to be a favorite resort for all inter- 
ested in art. One of the rooms, fitted up 
for the purpose of exhibiting masterpieces, 
is well worth a visit. Here you see many 
old and rare prints, including ‘‘ The Quos- 
Ego; or, Neptune Subduing the Waves,” by 
Marc Antonio. This is an impression of 
the first state of the plate, which is quite 
unusual, ‘St. Paul Picaaibns at Athens,” 
also by Marc Antonio, is a most excellent 
study. Some very interesting woodcuts 
by Albert Durer are likewise to be seen. 
Particularly noticeable is a panel full of 
etchings by Rembrandt, including the cele- 
brated ‘‘ Ecce Homo.” You may also ob- 
serve a number of engravings by Ditrer, 
including ‘‘Adam and Eve” and “St. 
Jerome.” Other engravings and etchings 
of equal value may be seen, and a visit 
will be time enjoyably spent. 

EEE 


THE TIDY HOUSEWIFE. 

Tue careful, tidy housewife, when she 
is giving her house its spring cleaning, 
should bear in mind that the dear inmates 
of her house are more precious than houses, 
and that their systems need cleansing by 
purifying the blood, regulating the stom- 
ach and bowels, to prevent and cure the dis- 
eases arising from spring malaria and mias- 
ma; and she should know that there is 
nothing that will do it so perfectly and 
surely as Hop Bitters, the purest and best 
of all medicines. See other column. 

———— a ——_—_—__ 





At Steinway Hall, on Monday evening, 
April 29th, will be given the third annual 
benefit concert to Mr. John Lavine, on 
which occasion Mr. Theodore Thomas and 
his unrivaled orchestra and other eminent 
artists will appear; among whom are 
Madame Eugenie Pappenheim, Mr. S. B. 
Mills, Mr. William Mason, and Mr. 8. 8. 
Sanford, a talented amateur pianist, who 
makes his first appearance. Admission 
one dollar. 


or 
A GOOD HAT STORE. 


OnE of the best conducted hat stores on 
Broadway is that of 8. C. Hunsdon, at 
No. 842. He keeps a good stock of hats 
and caps of the latest styles and sells the 
same cheap for cash. He has now on ex- 
hibition everything choice in the market, 
and seeks by polite attention and fair deal- 
ing to build up a first-class trade. We are 
acquainted with Mr. Hunsdon personally, 
and most cordially commend him and his 
establishment to the public. 

rr 


Mensman’s Peptonized Beef Tonic is the 
fridlous pro ies. IW deve wees pt 
the i beef; but con blood 
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' [Reprinted from the Boston Medical and Surgical Jour- 
nal, June 10th, 1875.) 
ON HATHORN SPRING MINERAL 
WATER. 


By 8. A. Fisk, M.D., of NORTHAMPTON. 


MINERAL WATERS are probably the most 
notable of all the remedial agents which have 
been used by man from a very early period. 
Their curative powers have not only inspired 
his faith, but have also retained it to a consid- 
erable extent ; and this, too, notwithstanding 
the medical profession of late years has seemed 
largely to overlook the real merits of these 
therapeutic agents. 

While I have for many years regarded the 
waters of Saratoga Springs as an agreeable bev- 
erage and a pleasant evacuant, I have, in com- 
mon with very many, if not with a large major- 
ity of the medical profession, looked upon 
those springs rather as a resort of the gay vo- 
taries of pleasure and fashion than of those 
seeking benefit from medicinal waters. Such 
is undoubtedly the fact to a considerable de- 
gree ; and to this is probably due the belief that 
whatever of renewed health and vigor may fol- 
low a visit to this renowned place is to be as- 
cribed rather to the pure and stimulating air, 
to a relaxation and relief from the engross- 
ments of business, to a temporary change of 
habits of life, and to the varied and pleasurable 
excitements attendant upon a sojourn in the 
midst of scenes so diverting, than to the real 
remedial qualities of the mineral springs. 

Admitting that these influences bavea happy 
and beneficial effect upon the overworked, still 
there is a large class of invalids who resort 
there, not to be active participants in gay 
scenes, but to drink the waters, and who do find 
them health-giving and possessed of positive 
curative value. In such cases the invigorated 
health and renovated spirits cannot be ascribed 
simply toa change of air or to the relaxation 





which the social attractions and amusements of 
the place afford; for without the -use of the 
water these results do not so surely follow, 
neither do they follow in so marked a degree. 

Three years ago I visited Saratoga Springs 
with a different object in view and in a differ- 
ent condition thanever before. I went then as 
aseeker after health, and became an exceed- 
ingly interested and critical observer and inves- 
tigator. For many months prior to that time I 
bad become the subject of persistent insompia. 
Sleep would visit my eyelids but for a brief 
period atatime. From thirty to sixty minutes 
was its average duration, to be succeeded by 
long intervals of wakefulness. 

Accompanying this vigilance was the still 
more distressing malady of vertigo, from which 
I suffered often, and which at times confined 
me to my bed from two to eight days, then 
wearing gradually off, to be speedily followed 
by another attack, quite as disabling and pros- 
trating as severe sea-sickness. A few hours of 
mental exertion, mental anxiety, or any fatigue 
that lowered the standard of my health at that 
time was sufficient to produce an attack of ver- 
tigo in its séverer forms. 

My stomach sympathized in the general de- 
rangement, and was not, as might be supposed, 
a primary cause of the mischief. Anything 
and everything that I ate caused distress. The, 
action of the heart was feeble, and a very deci- 
ded dropsy of my legs now showed itself and 
became exceedingly troublesome, the edema 
increasing persistently. 

Moderate physical exercise overcame me. A 
ride of six or eight miles exhausted me, and 
with this there was not the slightest emacia- 
tion. I was the victim of great nerveus pros- 
tration ; a diagnosis which was confirmed bya 
number of my professional brethren, who after 
most thorough investigation were unable to 
discover organic disease. Having failed to get 
relief from remedies suggested from the phar- 
macopeia, I resorted in this condition to Sara- 
toga Springs; not, as before, for relaxation and 
enjoyment, but for the purpose of drinking 
the waters for their medicinal and remedial ef- 
fects. 

These waters, in the nomenclature of min- 
eral springs, are known as alKaline-saline 
waters. Being highly charged with carbonic 
acid gas, they take upand bold in solution the 
alkaline carbonates and chloride of sodium 
principally ; though some of the springs, in 
addition to these, hold carbonate of iron, car- 
bonate of lithia, iodide of sadium, and other 
salts more or le3s in solution. The large 
amount of carbonic acid gas contained in these 
waters not only increases the solvent powers of 
that menstruum, enabling it to take up and 
hold in solution a favorable combination of 
ingredients, but renders them very easy of di- 
gestion and to most persons very agreeable to 
the taste. 

Here in these waters, but more especially in 
that from the Hathorn Spring, I found a rem- 
edy that scemed to meet the indications in my 
own case. These indications evidently were 
to put the digestive organs into healthy action, 
to unluad the plethoric visceral vessels, to 
stimulate the emunctories, and to so break up 





and change the acid and other secretions of 
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the stomach that food might be digested and 
assimilated readily. 

The Hatborn Spring, which was accidentally 
discovered in 1868, and which is already taking 
a leading place for its prompt and certain 
therapeutic properties, contained the combina- 
tion of chemical agents that were indicated in 
the condition I was in at that time. In taste 
and general character this water resembles 
that of the celebrated Congress Spring. It is 
stronger, however, in some of its constituents, 
more prompt and certain in its action, and 
contains alsoa bicarbonate of litbia, which ren- 
ders its diuretic properties of great value. 

The following is the 


ANALYSIS OF THE HATHORN SPRING : 


Chloride of sodium....... ............... 
Chloride of potassium. . 
Bromine of sodium.......... 
Iodide of sodium 


Bicarbonate of lithia 
Bicarbonate of soda 
Bicarbonate of magnesia...... ..... .. 
Bicarbonate of lime .... .. . . 10.66 


Bicarbonate of strontia. 





a trace 
Bicarbonate of baryta....:.. ............ Lae © 
Bicarbonate ofiron..... ...... .... 2... 


Phosphate of soda 
Biborate of soda .... 
Alumnia 
Silica 

Organics 





eee Mee - Sect tenes -o 0e tee wees 


Total solid contents . 
Carbonic acid gas in1 gallon, 375.747 inches. Dens- 
ity, 1.009. 


It will be observed that the quantity of salts 
contained in this water, «xcepting the chloride 
of sodium, is comparatively small. Its thera- 
peutic action, however, when taken in the 
usual quantity, is much greater than the small 
amount of the salts would projuce if com- 
bined artificially. In its remote action it is, like 
other miueral waters, a powerful alterative 
when taken in moderate quantities fora con- 
siderable time. 

When an explanation of these facts is asked 
for, we can only quote in reply that calm and 
carefal investigator and most brilliant practi- 
tioner of our day, the la ted Tro u, 
who, writing of the peculiar therapeutic effect 
of mineral waters, says: ‘‘ Whatever may be 
said ef.them, mineral waters are not simple 
medicaments ; whatever may be the predom- 
inant miveralizing agent, as demonstrated by 
analysis, it acts not alone. Nature, in com- 
bining with the more or less notable elements 
which chemistry may isolate other exceedingly 
variable ingredients and principles which have 
not yet been discovered, has done for this 
mineralized agent that which we seek to imitate 
each day in our prescriptions when we en- 
deavor to re-enforce or diminish the effects of a 
medicinal substance by associating others with 
it. In makiog due allowance for the particu- 
lar phenomena which may result from the ac. 
tion of such or such elements which enter into 
the composition of a mineral water, we should 
not attrioute to a single principle, however 
dominant it appears in the chemical analysis, 
all the properties of the water; and clinical 
experience only can permit us to judge. This 
is so exceedingly true that dyspepsias allied to 
a grave cachectic state (I do not now speak of 
paludal cachexia) are admirably modified by 
very different waters—by those waters in 
which the mineralizing principle escapes, so to 
speak, chemical analysis. . . . Plombieres 
and Bagneres-de-Bigorre, in the particular dis- 
ease which occupies us, in virtue of an action 
which escapes us and which I know not how to 
explain, triumph over rebellious dyspepsias. 
Under their salutaryinfluence the appetite re- 
vives, the constitution is reorganized. Patients 
affected with dropsy, with visceral engorge- 
ment, arrive at Plombieres or at Bigorre in a 
deplorable state, and depart, after a single 
season, in acondition notably ameliorated, and 
are often cured in a manner altogether unex- 


pected.” : 
What Trousseau says of Plombieres [am abie 


from a persenal experiénce to say of Hathorn 
Spring water. Its therapeutic action is very 
prompt. When taken in the morning, it is 
agreeable to the taste, grateful to the stomach, 
and acts efficiently as an evacuant ; and, while 
it may and in many cases does induce full and 
copious dejections, they are not attended with 
pain. Neither is languor nor debility experienced 
by the patient ; but, on the contrary, a feeling 
of refreshment and invigoration. The imme- 
diate effect upon the digestive organs, whether 
impaired by disease or exhausted from any 
cause, is to increase their powers of assimila- 
tion and nutrition, the appetite being in- 
creased at once. That oppression which is often 
felt—that sense of fullness which was termed 
“* abdominal plethora” by the old authors ; that 
condition, in short, in which the liver, spleen, 
and mesentery are usually filled with blood, 
slowly moving, and when hemorrhoids are 
troublesome, is quickly relieved by it. The 
abdominal circulation is increased and the en- 
gorgement of the blood-vessels is diminished, 
with a gratifying sense of relief. 

To those affected with what has been sup- 
posed to be an engorged condition of the 
liver, characterized by a dusky complexion, a 
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coated tongue, a pasty, bad taste in the mouth, 
a capricious appetite, and sluggish action of 
the bowels, with a sense of fullness in the 
head and of mental dullness, this water proves 
most valuable. it seems to liquify the bile, 
causing it to flow freely, and gives increased 
action to the intestinal canal. 

When taken more frequently and in smaller 
quantities than the cathartic dose its effect 
upon the kidneys is no Jess happy. Its action 
upon the renal secretions is prompt, uniform, 
and quite certain. A turbid, irritating urine is 
quickly cleared up by it, the ureters and blad- 
der are soothed, and many cases of vesical 
catarrh are quite relieved by it. 

In some of the cutaneous diseases, those 
more especially dependent upon an acid state 
of the secretions, these mineral waters are 
beneficial, both from their alkaline properties 
avd from their depurative effects. 

Such, in brief, are some of the -therapeutic 
effects of the Hathorn Spring Water, to the use 
of which I attribute the entire relfef I have ob- 
tained from the uncomfortable symptoms de- 
tailed above. Sleep, quiet and refreshing, has 
returned to my pillow. The only conscious- 
ness I now have of a stomach, when it is kind- 
ly treated, is from its intimations of hunger; 
and the dropsy, which was troublesome for so 
long a time and which suggested serious re- 


filections, has disappeared. Strength and acom- 
fortable amount of endurance have supplanted 
a feeling of languor and of debility. The dys- 
peptic symptoms and the dropsy were speedily 
relieved by a short season at the springs. They 
returned, however, after a litle time; but a 
continued use of the water for afew months 
brought about a permanent condition of bealth. 

I have referred to my own case with so much 
of detail, as it is illustrative of this subject and 
because some of you are familiar with it, and 
to you I am under obligations for kind profes- 
sional advice and assistance, 





THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. 


HOW SHE MAY FURNISH FORTH HER 
— WITH KRUTINA’S DE- 
SIGNS. 


Tue spring-time of the year brings to 
the female mind other thoughts than those 
which hover lovingly over Easter bonnets 
and matchless reception and evening toil 
ets. With the 1st of May, and its attend- 
ant changes and renovations in prospect, 
housewives intent on transforming their 
homes into “houses beautiful” haunt fur- 
niture stores and upholsterers’ apartments. 
A popular rendezvous for many of this 
class is only a step out of the Bowery into 
East Houston Street, where the warerooms 
of F. Krutina, Nos. 96 and 98, present an 
endless stock of furniture, the product of 
the large manufactory adjoining. 

The entire first floor is devoted to the 
needs of the dining-room. Thisis done in 
modest but stylish articles, suited to the 
wants of young beginners, as well as in 
costly and elaborate furniture, for grand 
houses. Chairs, tables, and buffets all rep- 
resent either the Queen Anne or Eastlake 
designs, with Japanese ornamentation, 
marquetry, or square panels of fine woods, 
The woods mostly employed for these— 
as, indeed, for all the furniture seen here 
—are ash, walnut, figured oak, and maple. 

The second floor presents a gay appear- 
ance, with its choice assortment of elegant 
parlor and reception furniture. Here are 
fanteuils, sofas, and easy chairs, up- 
holstered in raw silk, with rich vel- 
vet borders; reception and other chairs 
in ebonized wood, with the backs in- 
laid with ivory; and inlaid tables, of 
many designs. Among these last are 
several having tops that were selected in 
Milan, of real ebony, with marquetry or- 
namentation in ivory. One of these tables 
bordered with marquetry has in the center 
@ picture inlaid in ivory, which is a copy of 
one of the old masters. A Florentine top 
of black marble bears a mosaic employing 
thousands of brilliant-colored stones formed 
in a wreath of flowers. On this floor are 
also exhibited a fine collection of Japanese 
screens, some mounted on ebonized wood 
stands and others waiting the purchaser’s 
pleasure regarding their framing. Here, 
as with the dining-room furniture, Eastlake 
and Queen Anne styles predominate, and 
beautiful specimens of Japanese and mar- 
quetry ornamentation are exhibited. Lam- 
brequins, curtains and cornices are also 
furnished in the prevailing modes. The 
next three floors are given up to library 
and bedroom suites, which again repeat 
Eastlake and Queen Anne designs, and 
give, as do all the departments, a wide 
range in prices to suit all purchasers. The 
furniture is all made by Mr. Krutina and is 
offered at manufacturers’ figures. 








WONDERFUL PAINT. 


WE advise all who propose to paint to 
write, and have mailed free the little book 
‘* Everyone their own Painter,” telling all 
about a fine ready-mixed lead and oi), that 
endures twenty years. Price reasonable. 
We have usedit largely for years. Address 


Ingersoll Paint Works, 163 South Street, 
New York. 


Spring StyLEs GENTLEMEN’s DREss 
Hats ready. Style and texture unsur- 
assed. Fine Silk Hat, $5.° Burxe, 214 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


SOMETHING FOR INVALIDS. 


AMONG the most unfortunate of invalids 
may properly be classed those who have 
lost their powers of locomotion ; and it is 
for their benefit that we would call atten- 
tion to the Rolling Chairs, advertised in 
another column, by the New Haven Fold- 
ing-Chair Company, who make a specialty 
of these articles, which have the endorse- 
ment of such eminent men as the Rev. Dr. 
Leonard Bacon, in whose family one of 
the Chairs has been used, and also the pro- 
fessional endorsement of Dr. P. A. Jewett, 
president of tne Connecticut Medical So- 
ciety. 





TO BUTTER-MAKERS. 


Every farmer who is a butter-maker 
should read carefully the advertisement 
in another column of the Vermont Farm 
Machine Co., manufacturers of the new and 
popular Cooley Machine for extracting the 
largest possible amount of cream from a 
given quantity of milk. This is no hum- 
bug, as wé have reason personally to know, 
having seen with our own eyes the almost 
marvelous workings of this important in- 
vention. Read the advertisement care- 
fully, and then send for printed informa- 
tion, which will be furnished free to our 
readers, on application as stated. 





THE silverware for Stewart’s new Wo- 
men’s Hotel was furnished by the Meriden 
Britannia Company, whose factories at 
Wes: Meriden, Conn., are among the most 
extensive establishments of the kind in this 
couvtry. The entire outfit consists of more 
than six thousand pieces of silver-plated 
ware, of elegant design and the best quality. 





Ir all articles that are used in food were 
as pure as Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Pow- 
os we should escape many of the ills of 
life. 





A WORD TO CLERGYMEN 


FRIEND, stop that cous cough! Do not neglect 
a common Cold even for a day. It may end 
in Consumption and death. Rev. N 4H. 
Downs’ Exrxtm has cured thousands, both 
old and young; and it will cure you, if 
taken freely and in season. This Enrxir 
has been before the American people forty- 
sia years, and has never failed to give relief 
to all who have used it. It has won its 
way by actual service, until it has become 
a household friend in thousands of our 
best families. Regular physicians use and 
recommend it. Clergymen and all public 
speakers are its best patrons. Railroad 
Employés, much exposed to Colds, Coughs, 
etc., should always use it. Farmers, 
Lawyers, Merchants and everybody, old 
and young, speak highly in its praise. 
Henry, JoHNson & Lorp, Burlington, 
Vt., Proprietors. 





Buarr’s Priiis.—English Remedy for 
Gout and Rheumatism. Box 34 Pills $1.25 
bd mail. H. Puianten & Son, 224 Wil- 
liam Street, N. Y. Sold by Druggists. 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 
WE desire to caution our subscribers not 


to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check, 


TO OUR READERS. 
READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


When ordering goods, 
please mention that you saw 
them advertised in “THE 
INDEPENDENT.” 


NOTICES. 


A woman, professing to be the daughter of a mis- 
sionary, has presented to many individuals forged 
letters and appeals for aidin the name of the Of- 
ficers of the Woman’s Union Missionary Society. 
Fo Public are hereby warned that she isan impos- 
er. 




















BUSINESS NOTICES. 


BALD HEADS 


exactly fitted to the Bald 
ith work so pe con- 
hair just ing from 





it be detected. 
celebrated Wig Factory. No. 16 Bond st.. New York. 


a tAIR DYE. 


fa th “poy th me tor 4 this Pplend'd 
e wor e inven 
flair Dye for 37 — benefit e hair and n 


no ri ous tints; remedfes 

ill e: of bad Mayes: igaves the hair soft and beau- 
tiful Black or Brown. id and ppplies 
BATCHELOR’S wie Factory, No. 16 Bond N 
Y. Sold by all < 

Gentlemen’s Boots, Shoes, and Gaiters. 
— Double Sole, and Cork Sole, at $5 and up- 


ae fine Button Boots, $3. $3.50, $4, and $5, at 
BROOKS’, 








No. 1196 BROADWAY, corner 29th 8t. 
Boys’, and Children’s 


HATS. 


Spring Fashions we now announce, 
straightway your old hat renounce: 

And tor a moderate sum 

Buy a stylish new one 


OF 
s. C. HUNSDON, 
FASHIONABLE HATTER, 


842 BROADWAY, 
(Wallack’s Theater Building). 





Gentlemen’s, 


NOTA BENE: 
Silk Hats, $5.00; Derbys, $3.00, $3.50, and $4.00. 


St RAWBER®* 


Blackberry 


EP ROE 2s 


tally. Lead ceannl sai varieties apy rates. 
“dares Bee P. ROE, 
. Matereetandidaee. N. Y. 


LOW RENTS! LOW GOLD! 


Low Prices! ! 


Dinner Sets, 
pieces, $22. 

Chamber Sets, English Colored, 11 
pieces, $4, $5, and $6. 

Tea Sets, English Colored, $5. 

Nice Goblets, $1.25 per Dozen. 


We are now offering alarge stock of goods, suit- 
able for Cottages, at prices suited to the times, and 
we trust no one wanting to furnish in the Country 
will go in the “‘side streets,’ because *' Broadway rents 
are dear.” Our Rent is Cheaper than it would bein 
Sixth Avenue. 

Come and get our prices. 


DAVIS, COLLAMORE & CO., 
747 BROADWAY, 


FEW DOORS BELOW 8TH STREET, N. Y. 





L 
Forsale. 
Choice,ne 





English Colored, 144 





THE THOUSAND ISLANDS. 
WESTMINSTER PARK. 


Public Sale of Lots, May 22d, 1878. 


THE GROUNDS OF THE WESTMINSTER PARK 
Association, on Wells Island, Alexandria Bay, ome 
now jad o out oor to a public sale 4 Lots 
WEDN 224 DAY OF MAY “rhe 


Park at < open to public examinati an wk two 
weeks before the af a, _ maps will be fur- 
nished to all ties. The Lots are to be a) ye 
and sold at the appraisal, except iu cases of com- 
ee. + When they will be sold to the highest bidder. 
ent: 25 per cent. down and yt _ 
mainder in quarterly installments of 25 pe 
from date of sale. Parties Teena lots ie will be 
carried free over the Rome, eeees wn. uae Ogdens- 
burg and Utica and a rete OWLER, £ 


R, D. D., 
Hi thos N.Y . President. 
R. C. COLLIS. Theresa, N. Y. , Secretary. 





atoga Springs.—Drs. Strong’s Remedial In- 
otltaes has Turkish, Russian, Hydrupathic, and Elec- 
trical Baths, Vacuum Treatment, Inhalation of Oxy- 
gen, Compressed and Rarefied Air, Healthb-Lift, etc., 
for the treatment of Nervous, Lung, Female, and 
other Diseases. 


BEATTY 


PIA PIANOS # fret’ open on high J sarwoen™ RAGING 
[2 See Bes Beatty" 8 yet Newspaper full ll rene? i 











} Reserved Seats for Public Rehearsal.. 
Concert 


[April 18, 1878, 


LL LLL LLL Ses; 





P. T. BARNUM’S 


Great Moral and Instructive Exhibition 
VASTLY IMPROVED FOR 1878. 


A COnraae Te MENAG ERIE A 

OF NATURAL HISTORY.» SCHOOL 
comprising the te est collection of 
m: “4 Birds, he lange and d Amphibia over oat at 


A COLOSSAL MUSEUM Re ~~ 
JECT BING OOL OF op. 


compsiat a Jarge pias of interestin, 
Wond Merful A Automata, Natural Living Cunt eects, 
Giants, Dwarfs, Tattooed Gr Greek Noblemen, ete, ™ 


GRAND HORSE | SHOW A AND SCHOOL 0 
AL TRAINING. * AML 

TWENTY nana, TRAINED STALLION 
ge > maven Stables of Germany, Russia, Ita) . from 
. The most beautiful, docile, and intelli’ 
salweais ever seen. They appear at each entertain. 
ment in a variety of most attractive and remarkapje 

feate. These apimals cost Mr. Barnum $250,000. 


A SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL TRAINING, 
comprising innocent and amusin — 
coniests of strength and | skill, ete., xe etto sports, 
THIS ENORMOUS E: ESTABLISHMENT 


is carried through ae country on ONE HUND 

RAILROAD CARS, owned by T. Bar um, ae 
will visit aii the principal towns io NEW ENGLAND 
as far East as Bangor, Me., thence carough the prin- 
cipal cities and towns of NEW YORK, PENNS SYL- 
VANIA, OHIO INDIANA, 10WA, MISSOURI, ete., 
as far Westas dmah ha. 


TWO ENTERTAINMENTS DAILY. 
Admission, 25 and 50 cents. Reserved Seats 25 cents 
extra. 


ORATORIO SOCIETY OF NEW 
YOR 





STEINWAY HALL. 
PUBLIC REHEARSAL, 
Wednesday Afternoon, April 24th, 1878, 
GRAND CONCERT, 

Thursday Evening, April 25th, 1878, 
ELIJAH, 


with the folowine Soloists: 
Mrs. EUGEN Ae VAREENH EI. Soprano, : 
iss E. ‘Turner, Sopran 
Miss Adelaide Phill I Fs denny Boston), Contraito, 
Mr. Alexander Bischoff. T 
Mr. ali Ww. Whitney f- Boston), Basso, 
ZT. 


Ly DAMROSCEL eamieaer- 
Tickets Br sale at the usual places. ae 
1 
130 
| THE STEA XORR, 
Carpet | CARPET CL CLEANING 
| the Best, therefore The Cheapest, 
Establish 857. 
s 
Cleaning, i's sonpax, prey. 
— | 437 and 439 West 45th Street, 


EVERY IMPROVEMENT SINCE, 


Codes. Ld mail promptly at- 
yee 





tended 








and Var ea freer ment. 


BROUGHAMS. COUP. LANDAU: 

ETTES, BERLIN COACHES. FOUR had SLX-PASs 
SENGEY ROCKAWAYS, French and English Strle 
VICTORIAS, Light EXTKNSIO gae 

PH eg T and WHIiTFCHA 
DEPOT, ACH, and ABS EW NPORT TW AGONS 


LADIES’ PHASTONS. ETCc., 

AND MY Saldobe 
CIRCULAR COMBINATION SPRING WARWICK 
and BUCKINGHAM BUGGIKS, and FOUR-PAS- . 
SENGER WARWICKS, with and without top. 


PHYSICIANS’ CARRIAGES in new designs, 
specially adapted to the Profession. 


BEFORE PURCHASING, PLEASE CALL 
AND EXAMINE MY STOCK. 


R. M. STIVERS, Marufacturer, 
144, 146, 148, 150, and 152 E. 3lst St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 











facturer, 3726th Avenue, 





before buying P'ano or as 
Lowest prices ev \. ress 
emma Dan’! f. Beatty, ef nary NJ. URGANS 





New York, corner 745 














roadway. 


A. KIMBALL, Eceoral Sup’t. 










GREAT OVERLAND ROUTE. 


Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific Railroad. 


‘ 


This Company onthe 1st of May put - 
their populzr line some of the most yang 3 
Dining and Restaurant Cars in ie 
y United States, and the only ones of the’ 
‘kind ever built. The best of meals will be 
Mi served forthe actual first cost of 75 cts- 
The Restaurant will furnish meals a a 
stated price per plate, so that all poco 
can accommodate their appetite to ~ 
depth of their purse. The best that . 
season affords will always be found 
== these cars, run between Chicago and Omaha. 
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April 18, 1878] 


Weekly Market Review, 


(For week ending Friday, April 12th, 1878.) 








GROCERS’ MARKET. 





COFFEE.—Brazil Coffee.—The auction 
gale oD Wednesday last passed off fairly 
aod at times was not wanting in spirit. 
With this exception, the market has been 
without feature, remaining in almost a 
pominal condition. Mild Coffees—There 
has been nothing done in Padang, the only 

] in stock being still held as last re- 
ported, and no further supplies having ar- 
rived, although several vessels must be very 
pearat hand. We quote: 


Bio, Good, Ordinary to Choice....... 14%{@19 
pantos,Ord.to Choice........0..eeees 1834 @194¢ 
PadAN.....secceerevcecccccssecseees 24 @26 
Mocha.....-- coe cccccceccccocccccces 27 @27K 
Maracalbo...--..seee-0e Cecccccccsces 1744 @1914 
JAQUAYTS....0eeeeeee eerceccccncccoes 183{@19 


TEA.—In the absence of auction sales, 
the market has worked into rather better 


shape. Prices are no higher, though Japan 
jsheld for more money. We quote: 

RySON...-+-+00e eccscccccctcocceccesm @ 50 
Young Hyson........... OEE 2-22 @ 7 
[aglish Breakfast.............0.0- 20 @ 6 
Uncolored Japan.......... eecsccese 23 @ 55 
BLL, cle vedcsdeced ede ee cided? 53 @ 


SUGARS.—Raw Sugar.—Since our last 
report there has been only a moderate busi- 
ness transacted, and, while the market has 
gontinued steady, there has been a gradual 
shading of values, and our present quota- 
tions are a trifle under those last given. 
These would appear to fairly represent the 
{wing prevalent yesterday, although no 
tamactions have been reported on a basis 
which shows an actual decline in price. 
Refined.— A rather active demand was de- 
veloped on Thursday, and under its influ. 
ence an advance of fully one-eighth of a 
cent was established for off grades, White 
and Yellow. Yesterday, bowever, there 
was a slight falling off, and, although the 
feeling was, perhaps, a shade easier, the 
market closed steady. We quote: 


Raw,—Fair to prime Cuba........... T34@ 7% 
Hanp.—Cut Loaf.......-...0008 «+10 @10K% 
DIGI ccctepecces cedeceda 9%@ 10 
Powdered.........scesccesece 93{@1014 
Granulated............- sevee 914G@ 956 
WaiTz.—Standard A—Grocers’...... 8 @9K 
Steam Refined A............ 84%@ 8% 
ExtraC....... dey wedded eseee 81G@ 8H 
Teuow.—Extra C.......0.eceeeeees 8 @8¥% 


Other grades, including C... 


MOLASSES.—The: market for foreign 
continues to be well maintained, and there 
isa good demand for boiling grades at 86 
cents for 50° test. Grocery qualities are in 
request, but the supply of these is also small. 
There have been no further sale of old crop, 
the stock of which has been reduced. New 
Orleans dull and heavy, the large stocks 
and limited demand, together with the 
tather indifferent quality on offer, depriv- 
ing the market of animation and restricting 
business within the limits of the immediate 
Wantsof consumers. We quote: 

Cuba, Grocery Grades.......... ....enominal, 

* Boiling Grades.............2-.36 @Q— 
New Orleans, New Crop, fair........ 89 @40 
New Orleans, =“ good. .....45 @46 
New Orleans,  “¢ best.......— @52 


FISH.—Choice grades of Mackerel are 
tbout the only description that are called 
for; but of thesé there is a very limited 
"pply. Dry Cod are yet a drug. Box 


g are meeting with a limited sale, ° 


but prices are steady. Barrel Herring are 
Meglected. We quote: 


Reorge’s Cod, B qtl...........400 @4% 
Bank Cod ............. 250 @3 2% 
Beale, @ bbl.........375 @4% 
Pickled Cod, @ bl........... 350 @ 450 
Mackerel : 
No.1 Shore....... Wieden. 18 00 @22 00 
Ya 9Ghore, new.............. 900 @12 00 
= B Large, new............ .. 900 @10 00 
N0.8Medium,new............ 10 00 @11 00 
falmon, Pickled, No. 1., van 17 00 @2 00 
rete Sealed, ® box........ —15 @-18 
Herring, No.1, @ box........ — 9 @u 


SAL, —Liverpool Fine meets with con- 
attention, but prices are unsteady. 
is now quite aetive, the opening of 
: i nm having materially assisted trade. 


Tes ted, bushel.......— 27 @— 28 
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Liverpool, Fine, Ashten’s...... 250 @— — 
Liverpool, Fine, other brands. 100 @ 1 25 
In small bags, 40 ina bbl.....— 64{@ 7% 
Tn small pockets, 100inabbl.— 3 @ 33 





GENERAL MARKET. 





ASHES remain very dull and nominally 
quoted at 44@4% cents for Pots and 6@ 
63 for Pearls. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Erc.—Flour.—The de- 
mand has continued moderate for all kinds, 
but prices have not appreciably changed. 
Shipping extras have been held more 
steady; and low extras, which are in mod- 
erate supply, have been comparatively firm. 
Shippers have bought rather sparingly, al- 
though at some concession a fair business 
could have been done. Yesterday the 
market was dull and closed heavy and 
lower to sell. Southern Flour.—The de- 
mand has continued fair, both for the Brit- 
ish Provinces and the West Indies. Rye 
Flour is unchanged. The demand is fair. 
Corn Meal has met with fair inquiry at 
the old prices. Brandywine has been held 
a little firmer, but the sales have been 
nearly or quite all at $3.15. We quote: 


Unsound Flour.......... seenac «+. 4 50@ 6 00 
State Supers .....cccececcccscccere 4 2Q@ 4 90 
State No. 2......... ded dhetessscss 3 00@ 4 00 
State Extra......cccccccscccsccces 5 00@ 5 25 
Ohie, Ind., and Muh. Amber...... 5 75@ 6 00 
« White...... 5 90@ 6 25 
Minnesota, Common to Fancy 5 40@ 5 75 
- New Process.......... 6 50@ 8 50 
Southern Flour........ aunties - 3 00@ 8 00 
Rye Flour, per 100 Ibs... .0.....0.. 3 50@ 4 25 
Corn Meal, per bbl... .......ceeeeee 2 40@ 3 15 


GRAIN.—Wheat.—The market was very 
quiet and rather weak on Wednesday; but 
on Thursday, when the European advices 
were of a rather ominous character, and 
prices:in Chicago were, in consequence, run 
up to 2 @3 cents per bushel, there was a 
much firmer feeling, and holders refused 
to sell except at an advance of about one 
cent. Yesterday the market again became 
dull, and prices were easier and to a great 
extent nominal. Corn has met with fair 
inquiry for consumption.and export, and 
No. 3 has advanced, other kinds remaining 
about the same. Oats have met with lim. 
ited demand and prices are lower. Rye 
continues in fair request at steady prices. 
Barley remains steady, under a moderate 
inquiry. Beans.—Mediums and Marrows 
bave found some favor, and full prices 
have been realized, the latter bringing 


about 10 cents above the former. Black 
are again higher. We quote: 

WHEAT: 

White State.......cccecsesesee 145 @1 46 
White Western.......... esccce 131 @141 
No. 1 Milwaukee, Spring...... 1 31 @1 32 
No. 2 Milwaukee, “ ....... 126 @1 27 
No. 2 Chieago, 6. coscce bb M @1D 
Amber Michigan.............. 138 @1 39 
RYE: 

DRAB c docs vcscedecasceaonducte cas /26 
Western. ..... Se: a 
Corn: 

Western Yellow, New.. . 583 @ 56 
Western White, New........ - 583 @ 
Oats: 

WEEE pcccecckecedcasetaansa - 3 @ 37% 
DE. caawaase Geacsances eees S324@ 34 
BARLEY 

eee erer ds Cet eee fetctone «~ 6 @ 
MMe cccccsccececesshetaess 6 @ 90 
BEANS: 

Marrow, New............f.0.b. 175 @1 85 
Medium, New.........s.sese 160 @1 6 
White Kidney, New....... ---- 165 @1 70 
Red Kidney, New.........+.0. 235 @2 40 
TP OR, DUM onc condo aces eee 1 65 @1 70 


HAY.—A better feeling generally is 
witnessed in this market. The receipts 
daily are growing less, and, with consider- 
able inquiry, accompanied by a fair de- 
mand for all kinds, prices are well sup- 
ported. The quotations are for North 
River Shipping, 60@65.; Retail qualities, 
70@85c.; and Clover and Salt, 40@50c. In 
Straw there is also more doing and a firm- 
er feeling is manifest. We quote Rye 35@ 
55c., according to quality, and Oat 40@ 
50c., cash, - 


CATTLE MARKET. —Beef Cattle 
opened dull with a decline of one-quarter 
of a cent on all grades. The demand subse- 
quently improved, and ‘the closing prices 
show an advance of fully one-quarter of a 
cent from the rates current this day week. 
The sales were at 103%@1144 cents for 





selected Steers, to dress 57@58 lIbs., and 
9@10\4c. for poor to prime, to dress 55@ 
57 lbs. The receipts of-Milch Cows were 
limited; but the demand was not pressing. 
The extreme range was $35@$70. Calves 
have ruled very dull, notwithstanding 
easier figures were named. Common to 
good Veal were quoted 54@6%c. Sheep 
and Lambs closed weak and unsettled. Of 
the former sales were made of Clipped at 
4%@5\c. and of Unshorn 53@6%c. 
Live Ohio Hogs, 185 lbs. average, sold at 
$4 #100 lbs. The receipts for the week 
are 9,347 Beef Cattle, 48 Cows, 2,093 
Calves, 19,631 Sheep, and 31,698 Hogs. 


PROVISIONS.—Pork.—The market re- 
mains without change. Bacon. The de- 
mand has continued fair, but prices are a 
shade easier on some kinds. Cut Meats 
remain steady, with a moderate inquiry. 
Lard.—The demand was dull and lower on 
Wednesday, but since has ruled steadier. 
Beef remains steady under a moderate in- 
quiry. Beef Hams are still dull and nom- 


inal, with small sales. We quote: 

BEEF: 

Plain Mess, bbl...... esccecsee 900 @I12 00 
Extra Mess.........0 aaageks 12 50 @13 50 
Prime Mess, tierce............20 00 @22 00 
Wibkee; Gets. 66036. isis. ak 14.50 @15 00 
CityExtra & India Mess, tierce.22 50 @27 00 
PoRKE: 

Mess, Western..............2. 950 @10 00 
Extra Prime, Western......... 650 @9 00 
POUR MOOR eon cdcnccscdecccces 10 50 @13 50 
Larp: 

West. Steam, tes., pr., @ 100 Ibs. 7 274 @— — 
CIEY PrIMO.... .02cccccececcere 72% @—— 
MR co cccccdes scccseas «- 5 374 @ 7 87K 
Hams: 

POEs se cece etlcteseens ivages @1@e 
SON) So. Sassi 5. ace dlei ccd 8 @10 
SHOULDERS: 

WIGIOG Sain dc didane cacetecesctiens de 4@ 45 
BI OBES on inn bncinw sds gedactes 4 @4% 
EEE, CLERE LET OTE LOTT EE 5Y%@ 5K 
Pickled Bellies..............0.000 5%@ 6 


WOOL.—There is nothing of an inter- 
esting character that can be said in refer- 
ence to this market. Prices are entirely 
nominal, due to the indifference that buyers 
manifest regarding stock, while dealers 
are patiently waiting a change for the 
better ; but in the meantime would close out 
present accumulations on exceedingly 
favorable terms. Speculating as to the 
future course of the market has entirely 


died out. We quote: 
American XXX ......cccceeeeees —43 @—45 
e XX. cccccccccccccee—at @—42 
“ Mn ccanetece cece 84 @—42 
American, Combing.............—42 @—48 
No.1 Pulled....... eccceccccsces——18 @—2 
Superfine Pulled........ .......—35 @—38 
"TREE Bs osc 0ccn- cep <casdscoes —22 @—24 
RO CONE as nacdescenegncens —16 @-—19 
Cal. 8p’g Clip, Unwashed, sup.. 25 @—23 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, fair....... 22 @—24 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, inferior... 14 @—1i8 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, burry..... 13 @—17 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 





BUTTER.—New Butter has been well 


closed out and prices are firmer. Old is 
also selling better at steady prices. We 
quote: 

State, Brkkins......cccccccccsccccoce 22 @24 
State, tubs, selections............0 29 @30 
State, tubs, poor to prime........... 14 @26 
State, tubs, Creamery.............. 30 @35 
Western, tubs, choice.............. 20 @22 
Western, Creamery...............- 33 @35 
Western, firkins, choice............ 13 @l4 
Western, firkins, good to prime..... 1¢ @12 


CHEESE.—The market is firmer and 
some fancies are bringing one-half a cent 
more than during first half of the week, 


though quotations are aboutthesame. We 
quote: 
State Factory, fancy............ssee 13 @— 
State Factory, good to fine.... 12 @12% 
State Factory, fair to good.......... 9 @10 
Stkbes PMI ck oiess dn oy owerinaas 12 @13 
Western Factory, choice............ 121¢@13 
Western Factory, good to prime..... 8 @l10 
Western Factory, fair to good....... 6 @™% 
EGGS—The market is firmer. Receipts 


are lighter, Pricesunchanged. We quote: 
Long Island, N. Jersey, and near-by 11 @I12 
State and Pennsylvania............ 10 @ll 
Western and Canadian, choice...... 


FRUITS.—Domestic Drizp.—There is a 
better feeling in all kinds of Dried Fruits, 
with more inquiry for Apples for export, 
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and, should the present low prices con 
tinue, considerable exports may be ex- 
pected. In Peeled Peaches there is a fair 
demand, and in Unpeeled considerable sales 
are reported, including 70,000 Ibs. Halves 
Evaporated and 60,000 lbs. Quarters, with- 
in our range. Cherries are in demand and 
scarce, with an upward tendency of prices. 
We quote: 


Apples, State, new..................5 @82 
Apples, Western.........cccccsecces 3 @4 
Mpples, GeGUerH .... eS ccccckcecees 6 @12 
Peaches, peeled, prime.............. 6 @12 
Peaches, unpeeled....... ......00-- 38%@ 41 
WONTAR bs 0 onic bins oon 44-3 dees 9 @ 9% 
EN Ge dekcadcdidtcecevcduwansiesany 9 @12 


POTATOES are steady, with the demand 
moderate. Prices aresomewhat lower. We 
quote: 

Potatoes, State, Peerless, @ bbl.1 12 @l1 25 
< State, Rose........... 150 @2 00 
ue Peachblows........... 200 @2 25 


SEEDS.—The receipts of Clover are 
becoming very light and holders are less 
inclined to force sales. Timothy is in- 
















active. Flax is quoted at $1.50, without 
sales. We quote: 
Clover, Western,1876,prime, perlb. 7 @ 7K 
Timothy,good to prime,per bush.1 30 @l1 40 
Red Top, per sack, 5 bushels....1 75 @2 00 
Flaxseed, Western, rough........ 150 @ — 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS 
Per Ton 
No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. $55 50 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed. . 56 00 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 69 CO 
Stockbridge Manures : 
** Corn, per acre. 20 00 
_ Potato, S 10 00 
“ “ec Oat, “c 9 00 
“ “ Rye, “ 10 00 
Wheat, <“ 15 00 
, ** Grass, top-dress, 
per acre...... 10 00 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 

OS ae A See 37 00@ 40 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone 32 00@ 35 00 
Lister Bros. Bone Flour......... 36 o0@ 39 00 
Lister Bros. Bone Meal.. 34 00@ 36 50 
Lister Bros. Ground Bone 31 00@ 33 50 
Lister Bros. Crescent Bone 27 50@ 30 60 
Walton, Whann & Co.’sSunGua’o 30 33 00 

ye _ Acid Phosphate 30 32 00 

- «Pure Bone Meal 33 008 35 00 

ie “© Raw Bone Super- 

phosphate.....38 00@ 40 00 

Manhattan Blood Guano..... 47 50 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 

than car load)....... ssceees 50 00 
Maitfield Fertilizers (car-load 

Nesp nc daldins dacctess coe 45 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano........... 45 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 35 00@ 40 00 
Quinnipiac Pure D.G.FishGuano. 83 00@ 4200 
Quinnipiac Fer. Pine Isl. Guano. 880° @ 420) 
Quinnipiac Fish and Potash.... 30 00@ 3500 
Quinnipiac Crude Fish (in bbls).. 17 00@ 20 00 
Farmers’ Bone & Fer. Co. (Phil.) : 

High-grade Nitro Phosphate... 44 00 

High-grade Oe a ere 39 00 

Imp. Acidulated Phosphates... 32 00 

Ground Raw Bone............. 42 00 
Rome MlOUR otis ois cvedsves cece de 40 oo 45 00 
Rawbones Ground (pure)......... 33 40 00 
German Potash Salts (25 p. c.)... 15 00@ 18 00 
Plaster, per ton........ccsececsee 800@ 900 
Nitrate of Potash (95 _ s per] Ib. 8%{c.@ 9c. 
Sulphate of Potash ( 340.@4 ¢ 
Muriate of Potash = L < y ¢ 24c.@ 2<e. 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib........... 44c.@ 4%c. 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per lb.... 444¢.@ 5ie. 
Dried =, per Ib ativedeqéeet ct.@3 « 
2 SE ee er ee 2K%e.@3 ec 
J. B. Root’s Pure Crushed Bone. 36 00@ 40 00 
J. B. Root’s Fine Bone.......... 45 00@ 50 00 
J. B. Root’s Phosphate.......... 40 00@ 45 00 





TEAS REDUCED. 


OUR TERMS ARE THE — 
one for our New Reduced Price-Li: 
E GREAT PANY. 


AMERICAN TEA COM 
(P. "0 cen 5643), 31 and 33 Vesey 8t., a Y. City. 
AS, —The choicest in the world—Importers 
prices—Largest Company in America— 
staple article—pleases everybody—Trade ne ww orn 
increasing—Agenis wanted every where—best induce- 


ments—don’t waste time—send for ay we to 
KOB’T WELLS, 43 Vesey St., N. Y., P.-O. Box 1287 


$ id or Commission oa tor oot E AR LY 


NOPEDDLING. “Ce Lona s CONtract 
CO., Nos. 4&5 Fuller Block, Dearborn Strest, Chicago, Ill 
BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
. — quality 7 —_, and most oe — 
D. 8. WILT BERGER, Pro 
233 North Beonud Street, Phitadel elphia. 


WATER WHEELS, 


THE UNE QUALLED JAS, LEFFEL DOUBLE 
TURBINE WATER WHEEL 

PORTABLE AND STATIONARY 
STEAM ENGINES, STEAM BOILERS 














SAW, FLOUR AND GRIST MILLS, 
MACHINE MOULDED MILL GEARING. 
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CENTLEMEN’S 


FURNISHING GOODS, 


NECK DRESSINGS, 
the latest LONDON STYLES, 
SMOKING JACKETS, DRESSING GOWNS, 
DRESS SHIRTS, COLLARS AND CUFFS, 
Ready-made or to Order, 
FLANNEL TRAVELING AND NEGLIGEE 
SHIRTS, 
GLOVES, SUSPENDERS, UMBRELLAS, 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH HOSIERY, 


Lisie Thread, Silk, and Merino 


UNDERWEAR, Etc. 
Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


NOVELTIES 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
PARASOLS, 


Carriage Parasolettes 
AND 


UMBRELLAS. 


N. B.--LACE COVERS MOUNTED IN THE BEST 
STYLE. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Outfitting Department 


LADIES, MISSES, 
AND CHILDREN. 


FRENCH EMB’D UNDERWEAR, inse's and singly, 
FRENCH and ENGLISH ULSTERS, for Children. 
KILT PLAITED and PRINCESS SUITS, for Misses. 
EMBROIDERED MUSLIN. 

PRINCESS DRESSES and WRAPPERS. 

KILT and KNICKERBOCKER SUITS, for Boys. 


INFANTS’ OUTFITS 


AND 








Wedding Trousseaux 
TO ORDER AT SHORT NOTICE. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, corner (9th St. 
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Financial, 


SECRETARY SHERMAN SUCCESS- 
FUL. 





WE last week spoke of Secretary Sher- 
man as confident, referring then to his state- 
ments in regard to the Resumption question 
made before the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. Weare glad now to speak 
of him as successful, referring to his recent 
negotiation with the members of the old 
Syndicate, who have agreed to give him 
$50,000,000 of gold in exchange for four- 
and-a-half-per-cent. bonds between this and 
the ist of next January. The Secretary 
came to this city last week, hoping to 
secure the gold by the sale of four-per-cent. 
bonds; but, failing in this, he effected a 
negotialion on terms announced, as follows, 
soon after, on the bulletin-board of the Sub- 
Treasury: 


‘*The Secretary of the Treasury and the 


members of the last Syndicate have entered |. 


into an agreement for the sale, for resump- 
tion purposes, of $50,000,000 United States 
41¢-per-centum 15-year bonds at par, and ac- 
crued interest and 11g per centum premium 
in gold coin; $10,000,000 to be subscribed 
immediately, and $5,000,000 per month dur- 
ing the balance of the year. The sale of 
4-per-centum bonds will be continued by 
the Treasury Department, as heretofore, 
upon the terms and conditions of the last 
circular, and the proceeds will be applied 
to the redemption of 6-per-centum 5-20 
bonds.” 


This settles the question, unless some un- 
foreseen contingency shall arise—provided 
Congress will let the Secretary alone—that 
he will be able to accumulate all the coin 
he needs to make resumption an assured 


fact at the time fixed by law. Including 
his present accumulation of coin, the pro- 
ceeds of the new loan and the silver coin- 
age between this and next January, he will 
have at the time in round numbers about 
$180,000,000 in coin available for resump- 
tion purposes, That this will be enough and, 
indeed, more than enough to make resump- 
tion a certainty no sane man will doubt 
for amoment. The only practical ques- 
tion at any time bas been whether the requi- 
site amount of coin could be secured. The 
anti-resumptionists have been constantly 
croaking over this question and demonstra- 
ting on paper the impossibility of getting 
the necessary coin reserve. This question 
is now out of the way. That which was so 
confidently declared to be impossible by 
Congressman Kelley and General Ewing 
is now rendered a moral certainly. 

We notice that the general opinion of the 
New York bankers is that the Syndicate 
has made a good bargain, and will muke a 
handsome profit out of the transaction, by 
selling the bonds at an advance; and that 
Secretary Sherman has also made a good 
bargain for the Government. He is to be 
congratulated upon the persistence of his 
purpose since he took charge of the Treas- 
ury and the energy and promptitude of his 
efforts to carry it into effect. Greenbacks 
are now at a discount of less than one per 
cent., as compared with gold; and before 
the resumption day arrives this will dis- 
appear altogether, and then for all ordinary 
purposes the greenbacks in the hands of 
their holders will be just as good as so much 
gold. They will become practicaliy gold 
certificates, having the advantage of being 
a legal tender for most transactions. 

The country, having passed the crisis, 
which will hardly be any crisis at all, will 
have reached the point at which it can re- 
cuperate upon a solid and stable founda- 
tion. All the coin in the country will be- 
come money, and cease to be bought and 
sold as merchandise. Business confidence 
will be restored and capital will again return 
into the channels of industrial production, 
giving employment to thousands and tens 
of thousands of people who are now idle. 
The mania of irredeemable paper money 
will find its cure in the experience of men 
Heartily do we rejoice that the country 
after sailing so long upon tempestuous seas 
and suffering much damage therefrom, 
seems now ina fair way of coming into port. 
We hope that it will be a long time before it 
will venture again upon such seas. 





THE BANKRUPT LAW. 





THE House of Representatives has 
within the last three or four years twice 
passed a bill entirely repealing the Bank- 
rupt Law ; and in both instances the Sen- 
ate defeated the bill by non-concurrence. 
Another bill, proposing to repeal the law, is 
before the Senate. It is generally ad- 
mitted that the present law is defective, 
especially in its practical operation upon 
the creditor party; and this would be a 
good reason for amending it, and making 
it, as nearly as possible, equitable to both 
parties. Its defects have been disclosed 
by experience; and this experience has 
furnished very important data by which 
Congress may be guided in perfecting the 
law, which, in our judgment, is the thing 
to be done, rather than to repeal it. 

The legal effect of repeal would 
be to throw the whole subject of insolv- 
ency and bankruptcy exclusively into the 
hands of the states, with diverse systems of 
legislation in the different states and a 
strong temptation in each state to legislate 
in the interests of its own citizens and 
against those of citizens of other states. 
This is just what the framers of the Con- 
stitution meant to prevent in giving to 
Congress the power to establish ‘‘ uniform 
laws on the subject of bankruptcies 
throughout the United States.” Their 
theory was that the people of the United 
States, though separated by state lines, 
would, in the commercial sense, be prac- 
tically one people, and that such a power, 
granted to Congress and made uniform in 
its action upon the whole country, would 
be much better for the interests of both 
creditor and debtor than to leave the sub- 
ject to be disposed of by purely local leg- 
islation. We have no doubt that they 





were right; and, hence, we favor a na- 








tional bankrupt law. It would be better 
to continue the present law just as it is, 
with its admitted defects, than to repeal 
it altogether, and have no law on the sub- 
ject except such as the states may see fit 
to enact. 

The New York Chamber of Commerce 
last November unanimously adopted a me- 
morial to Congress earnestly remonstrating 
against a repeal of the Bankrupt Law, and 
suggesting the appointment of a commis- 
sion charged with the duty of carefully 
studying the law and proposing such amend- 
ments as would cure its defects. This 
memorial was afterward signed by a large 
number of mercantile firms of this city, 
and similar memorials have been addressed 
to Congress from other cities. These 
memorials represent the better business 
sense of the country. A; 

It being admitted that law ought to pro- 
vide some just and equitable method for 
settling and legally closing the account be- 
tween debtor and creditor in cases of in- 
solvency, then Congress, having the power 
by the Constitution, ought to be a body 
competent to supply such a law, if not 
upon the first trial, yet by repeating the 
experiment till the ‘best attainable human 
wisdom shall have been gained. Legisla- 
tion in all countries is a growth, and a part 
of the growth consists in the correction of 
its own mistakes. If Congress cannot, for 
lack of brains, give us a good bankrupt 
law, where shall we look for the brains? 
We do not believe that the wisdom and 
sense of justice likely to be found in state 
legislatures will answer this question. At 
any rate, we think that the .best solution of 
the problem is to be sought in the legisla- 
tion of Congress. 





TAXATION OF NATIONAL BANKS. 


JuDGE BaxTERr, of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court, recently rendered a very impor- 
tant decision in relation to the taxation of 
national banks. The case before the Court 
was that of a bank in Toledo, in Ohio. 
The bank contested the legality of the 
taxes assessed upon it, on the ground that 
the faxation was unequal, because its capi- 
tal was assessed according to its full value, 
while the assessment upon real estate in 
the city was only at the rate of forty per 
cent. of the full value. Having tendered 
payment on forty per cent. of the value to 
the treasurer, the bank refused to pay any 
more. The Judge sustained the position 
of the bank, and entered a decree directing 
it to pay forty per cent. of the taxes as- 
sessed against its shareholders on the capi- 
tal stock, and ordered an injunction to be 
issued perpetually staying the collection of 
the residue of the said taxes. 

This, we say, is an important decision in 
its bearing upon national banks. One of 
their just grievances, to which the Comp- 
troller of the Currency has frequently al- 
luded, has consisted in the fact that their 
capital stock has, under state taxation, been 
assessed at its full value, while all other 
property has been assessed at a much lower 
rate. The consequence has been a dispro- 
portionate taxation of bank capital. Judge 
Baxter, by his decision, says that this is 
not law. It certainly is not reasonable or 
just. There is no propriety in adopting 
one rule for assessing the valuation of bank 
capital, and another rule for all other as- 
sessments. The true rule is the full value 
in all cases; but, if this be not adopted, then 
whatever rule is adopted should be uni- 
formly applied, with no discrimination 
against the banks or any other property. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS remains in much the same 
condition as at the date of our last review. 
The announcement of the contract between 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the Syn- 
dicate for the large sale of 414-per-cent. 
bonds, however, has made merchants and 
business men more hopeful, though the 
announcement came too late in the week 
to have fully developed its effects at this 
writing. The home trade during the week 
has been moderate and the more peaceful 
tone of European advices has caused a 
decline in the prices of produce; bnt 
the exports have kept up to liberal propor- 
tions. The grain shipments on Saturday 
were 250,000 bushels and the shipments of 
other merchandise were also very large. 
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Advices from the interior report an jm. 
proving condition of trade. The Chicago 
Tribune, of late date, says: “A better 
state of affairs begins to be seen among the 
banks. The mercantile and manufactyy. 
ing trade of the city is undeniably goog 
and the financial institutions experience 
its beneficial results. Deposits are bigher 
and the supply of commercial paper is 
larger. Nearly all branches of legitimat, 
business are represented in the demands 
for discounts.” 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The tot) 
imports during the month of March 
amounted to $26.565,611. The exports 
during the same period were $33,519,394 
The total exports for the three months 
ending with March are set down at $72,. 
897,934 for 1876, $68,378,060 for 1877, ang 
$92,187,060 for 1878. 

THE MONEY MARKET was active the 
greater part of the week, and the generg) 
rate for call loans at the Stock Exchangs 
was plump 7 per cent. Some of the banks 
are obliged to nurse considerable amounts 
of suspended paper, the results of recep 
large failures; others were contracting 
their loans, because of their reduced line of 
legal tenders; while the demand from stock 
speculators was large, on account of the 
rise in the price of stocks. These, with 
perhaps some manipulation, made a 
active, stringent market. Late in the week 
the market became easier, leaving off on 
Saturday at 5 per cent. for call loans with 
stock collateral and 4 to 5 per cent. for 
Government bonds. Discounts have been 
without special activity. We quote prime 
indorsed paper of short date at 5 per cent., 
four months at 5 to 6 per cent., and good 
single-name at 6 to 7 per cent. 

LONDON MARKET.—Advices report 
no change in the Bank of England rate of 
discount, which remains at 3 per cent., 
against 21¢ per cent. in the outside market, 
There is a better feeling on the London 
Stock Exchange, on the assurances ofa 
peacefui settlement of the European con- 
plications. United States bonds wer 
strong and American railway securities 
dull. Bar silver declined to 53% pence per 
ounce, English standard. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign exchange was 
dull and lower, with real business light 
The closing price was $4.86 for bankers 
sixty-days sterling bills and $4.89 for de- 
mand. New York exchange was quoted 
on Saturday at the places named as fol 
lows: Savannah, buying at 1-16 prem., 
selling at 144 prem.; Charleston, scarce, 
par, 316@} prem.; New Orleans, com. 
prem., bank} prem.; St. Louis, 75 prem.; 
Chicago, 25 prem.; and Boston, good de 
mand, par. 

SILVER is without change. We quote 
fine bars at 1193@1193, trade dollarsé 
99@991¢, halves and quarters 99@993¢. 

GOLD is weak, and, with no speculative 
demand the premium is lower. The sale 
of 41¢-per-cent. bonds to the Syndicate 
makes resumption practically cer'ain, and 
henceforth the difference between gold 
and greenbacks will be merely nominal, if 
it does not soon entirely disappear. The 
price on Saturday was 1004@100}, closing 
at the 3, 

STOCK MARKET.—The general specu- 
lation continues active, and prices, while 
fluctuating considerably, hold well up. 
The market, however, is without interest 
except to the professional trader. Ohio 
and Mississippi was active, on the “ point’ 
that the company’s affairs will soon be put 
in order again,’ Lake Shore was strong, 
and the coal stocks weaker, with some 
show of strength near the end of the week. 
On Wednesday the market became weak 
and unsettled; but recovered the day fol- 
lowing and closing on Saturday active and 
very strong. 

The following will show the prices dur- 


ing the week: on 
ae Tad at 


Atl.and Pac. Tel.... ........21 2 21 a 
Chicago and Northwestern. 47% 53 41% po 
Chicago and Northw’n, pf.. 72% 744 7 mx 
C., R. 1, and Pacitic. .. 102% 103% 101% 1084 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy..102% 103 102% pe 
Col., C.,and Ind, Cen........ 3% 4 3% P 
C., C.,C., and Ll. ... 1.2... 29% «29K ic 
Clevelandand Pittsburgh... 75% 75% 74% om 
Chicago and Alton..... ..... 72% 13% 12% 2x 
Chicago and Alton, pref.....1 100 «=: 100 oe 
Consolidation Coal.......... and net bt 4% 
ENRON. cn. sesceswe: stcencs 15% «15K | «4% 6x 
Del., Lack., and Western... 55% 55% 54% 
Delaware and Hudson....... 55 (5K (AK 
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prpress—Adams acc ces ee. sees 101K «610K «=61OlX «= 
American. ... 49 49 49 48% 
United States..... 0% OK DK DK 
Wells, Fargo & Co. — - — 8934 
Birleses o- crceeeseeteeeeee eee 10% Ux 0K = 11% 
Barlem... >. co - - 145 
Hap. and St. Joseph - seen. IL 6D ux 11% 
nano St. Joseph, pref... 264 27% 2% 27% 
Dlinois Central... ...---+-+005 75% 176 75 T5G 
Lake Shore. -- 65% 61% 65% 67% 
Michigan Centra! cneos 64 0% 68 70% 
morris and HESSOX...cccccccece 78 784% 6% 78 
yil.and St.Paul .. ..... . 47 8% 45 48 
pil.and St.Paul,pfd" .... 72% 12% ‘Tk 12% 
g, ¥. Contral.........4......107 107 106% 1065 
K. J. Central. 16% 15% 16% 
y.Y.,N. H., and Hart - - 159 
Ohio and Miss........ 1s 9% 10X¥ 
Ohio and Miss., pref. 20 18% 18% 
Mail. 2% 17% 19% 





Pitts. and Fort Wayne. 





Quicksilver. aye v7 17% 17 17% 
Quicksilver, pref. 31 3L 304 «=| B14 
st. Louis and I. M..... 8 8X 8 1% 
§t. Louis, K. C., and ae _ -- 4g 
st. Louis, K.C., and N., pref. 2% 22% %2% #+$+£(.}w1X 
Wabash. ...ceeeeereee  cicee 19% 20% 18% 1944 
Union Pacific..........+.00.++ GiX 68% 67% 67% 


Western Union Telegraph, 82% 82% 81 82% 


THE PACIFIC RAILROAD BILL.— 
The many investors who are interested in 
the securities of the Pacific Railroads will 
be more or less satisfied that Congress has 
virtually fixed upon a basis for the settle- 
ment of the indebtedness of the companies 
tothe Government. The settlement of this 
jong - pending and vexatious dispute, 
whether entirely satisfactory or not, is still 
of great value. The payments provided 
for by the Thurman bill are not so great as 
in any way to threaten the finances of the 
cympanies ; and the reductions thus made 
inthe debt to the Government will proba. 
bly place the stocks in a higher position 
smong share investments. The bill passed 
by the Senate, and which is likely to pass 
the House, provides that the companies 
shall pay into the Treasury annually sufii- 
dent, with the amount due for Government 
tausportation, to make up twenty-five per 
cnt. of the net earnings. 

RAILROAD EARNINGS.—The earn- 
ings of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
main stem and branches, for the month of 
March were $1,137,413.94, being $44,419.95 
more than in March, 1877. 

The following are the earnings of the 
Central Pacific Railroad Company: 


Tor the month of March, 1878 .............00+ $1,224,410 
For the month of March, 1877...... 0... ... 1,245,373 


The annual report of the Hannibal and 
St. Joseph Railroad Company for 1877 
shows the following results : 


Gross earnings........... 6. 2. ceeee.  eeee $1,931,365 32 
Operating expenses................-.005 0+ 1,135,886 46 
Balance net receipts........ ...-00.cseee0s $795,478 86 


RAILROAD DIVIDEND.—The board 
of directors of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad have declared a dividend of 4 per 
cent., payable on the 15th of May, in stock, 
instead of cash. This portion of the earn- 
ings of the road, being $525,768, is to be 
used for the payment of the floating debt, 
and the stock issued therefor will be thus 
added to the capital of the company. 

RAILROAD BONDS were in good de- 
mand, but prices were irregular. There was 
ai advance in Hannibal and St. Joseph 
convertibles to 894 and a decline in Ohio 
ind Mississippi seconds to 60. The issues 
of the Pacific reads were lower, the firsts 
of the Central and Union each selling at 
105 and Union sinking funds at 9834. The 
Northwest gold 7-per-cent. consols were 
higher at 9714, Winona and St. Peter’s 
firsts selling at 94. Albany and Susque- 
hanna second mortgage bonds, guaranteed 
by the Delaware and Hudson Company, 
told for 96 for a round lot of $23,000. 


STATE BONDS were in moderate de- 
Mand only, with Louisiana consols higher, 
closing at 7634, and District of C olumbia 
3.653 weak, 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were in large 
tale, with prices steady ; but a fraction 
lower, in sympathy with the decline in 
_ The closing quotations were as fol- 


Bid. Asked. 
Unitea States currency sixes........... 18 118% 
Unitea States sixes, 1881, registered... 107% 107% 
United States sixes, 1881,coupon. . .. 107K 107% 
United States sixes, 1865, new, reg..... 104 104% 
= States sixes, 1865, coupon .. ... 104% 104% 
States sixes, 1867, registered... 107% 107% 
Unitea sixes, 1867, coupon....... 100% 107% 
United States sixes, 1868, registered... 10934 110 
Unitea States sixes, 1868, coupon...... 10% * 110 
= States ten-forties, resistered.. 105% 10536 
States ten-forties, coupon..... 105% 105% 
== fives, 1881,.reg.. «+s 108% 1035 
norm fives, 1881, coupon....... 104% = 104K 
muerte, 1891, registered.... 102% 102% 
apache 1891, coupon.. “* 102% 102X 
Ua veining 1907, registered... 100% 10034 
fours, 1907, coupon,,..... 100% 100), 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


It was officially announced on Thursday 
that the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
members of the last Syndicate have entered 
into an agreement for the sale, for resump 
tion purposes, of fifty million dollars Uni- 
ted States 4}-per-cent. fifteen-year bonds 
at par and accrued interest and 14 per cent. 
premium in gold coin, ten millions to be 
subscribed immediately and the Syndicate 
to have the right to subscribe for five mil 


‘lions per month during the balance of the 


year at the same price. The sale of 4-per- 
cent. bonds will be continued by the Treas- 
ury Department, as heretofore, upon the 
terms and conditions of the Jast circular, 
and the proceeds will be applied to the re- 
demption of 6-per-cent. 5-20 bonds. The 
members of the Syndicate are: August 
Belmont & Co., Morton, Bliss & Co., Drex- 
el, Morgan & Co., J. & W. Seligman, and 
First National Bank of New York. 

TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $346,866,850 in United 
States bonds to secure national bank circu- 
lation and $13,453,000 to secure public 
deposits. United States bonds deposited 
for circulation during the week, $1,217,000. 
United States bonds held for circulation 
withdrawn during the week, $366,000. 
National bank circulation outstanding: 
currency notes, $321,237,991; gold notes, 
$1,432,120. 

Receipts of national bank-notes for the 
week, as compared with the corresponding 
period of last year: 


1877. 1878. 
New York, ,......0ceeeeeee $2,083,000 $1,701,000 
WOMRsces  <ccccccescccce 1,020,000 556,000 
Philadelphia ........ .....+ 323,000 - 146,000 
Miscellaneous....... ...... 1,342,000 703,000 
TN 6-5 inane wna $4,768 768,000 000 $3,106,000 


THE BANK STATEMENT shows good 
reason for the change for the better in the 
money market at the close of the week. 
The legal tenders are increased over $2.,- 
000,000 and the surplus over $1,500,000. 
Loans have been contracted very largely. 
The banks now hold $3,635,450 in excess 
of legal requirements. The following is 
an analysis of the totals of this week, com- 
pared with that of last week: 


April 13th. Comparisons. 
LOGDB. 2. cececcese soe $236,018,400 Dec....... $4,630,700 
Specie. ....0....cces.sce 35,486,900 Dec.. ..... 1,133,800 
Legal-tenders 28,666,100 Inc 2,029,100 
Total reserve........+. 64,153,000 Inc 895,300 
Deposits ........+00 eee 201,926,600 Dec........ 2,736,600 
Reserve required..... 50,481,650 Dec........ 684,150 
a 13,671,350 Ine......... 1,579,450 
Cirgulatfon........ eseee 19,959,200 Inc....... « 14,600 


CITY BANK STOCKS continue quiet. 
The latest quotations were as follows: 








Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 

America - 12 140 arine.........- sy — 
Am’can Exch. 1003 102 echanics. d = 
—* ~ateh nl.. 95 — |Mecn’s Bka As. 47% — 
Chath: +... + — 102})Mercaniile...... 9 9% 

pant abd. 6 Merchants’.._ y iw 
Commerce 110 =—:11034| Mer. Exchange. 7 
Continental 80 et li 








Fifth Avenue * Bis 230 Purk... ‘ 
Seeces 401 Phenix 

's Republic | — > 
— j8t. Nich . 5 
State or Ne Y.. . 105 _ 
Union 








Leather: Manfs’ — 151 
Manhaitan.. .. 132 — 


U.S. FOUR PER CENT. BONDS. 


We are prepared to furnish the new United States 
four per cent. bonds, coupun or regis‘ered,in all 
denominations, for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY, at 
the Government subscription rate, or at the current 
market price, if more favorable to the purchaser. 
Payment will be received in gold, or its equivalent 
in currency, at the market price of gold at the time. 

By purchasing the bonds direct from us, investors 
will avoid the formality of a subscription and the 
purchase of gold with which to make payment, and 
receive their bonds at once. 

Weare also prepared to furnish, at the lowest mar- 
ket rates, ail other issues of Government bonds, for 
immediate delivery, or to buy them, in exchange 
for the four per cent. bonds, or for cash. 

All marketable stocks and bonds bought and sold 
on Commission. 

Gold, gold coupons, and 
bonds bought at best rates. 


We have published a pamphlet containing the in- 
formation which investors desire about Govern- 
— bonds, copies of which can be had upon appli- 
cation. 


FISK & HATCH, Bankers, 
5 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO 


7 PER CENT. COLD BONDS. 
ALSO orn CapCEy, 8, AND 4! PER CENT. 
COUNTY BONDS. 
For Sale b 


ALBERT H. NICOLAY & CO. 
No. 43 PINE STREET, New York. 


ATTENTION Is ASKED OF ANY DiIs- 
posed toinvest in Gold Mining to the Prospectus 
of an unusually attraciive mrenee Minin sing 
Scheme, now ready at the Banking Offi 

coTT & Co., 24 Pine el ot tes Oy York. Call onal ex- 
amine, or send add A limited number o 
shares are offered, for w working capital, at $2; 
value $10. ‘his isworthy thea ten ion of all wane 
ing large and quick returns, Applications received 
for one week only. 


A SOLID TEN PER CENT. 


OLD AND TRIED. 

Bonds, Stocks, SAVINGS BANKS EVEN prove brit- 
tle reeds. The old CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN 
AGENCY stands unmoved amidst the storm. If you 

wish inveswmers: # IN ANY CON- 








“called” five-twenty 














ABSOLUTELY SAFE 
TINGENCY, address, for circular. Sa of 
Kansas, Mi: and Central Illinois Loan Agency, 
Jacksonville, aoe 


J, ROLMSCHI 


IMPORTER, 


58 West 14th St., New York, 
261 Fulton St., Brooklyn, 


BRANCH HOUSE IN 


BOSTON, 


Joaquin & Cie, 
32 TEMPLE PLACE, 


Maison a Paris, 277 Rue 
Saint Denis, 


are now offering the choicest and most 
varied selection of rich French 


MILLINERY 


AND 


MILLINERY GOODS 


that has ever been exhibited in this 
couatry. Weimport and manufacture 
none but the flaest grade of goods, ob- 
taining our desizgnsand models throngh 
our Paris house of the leading Parisian 
modi tes. 

Where the more quiet and refined 
taste of the American ladies renders an 
adaptation of the original French mod- 
els to that taste necessary, we do x0, 
ever conforming to the correct artistic 
principle which governs the successful 
modiste. 

The design and creation of a tasty 
bonnet has almost become one of the 
fine arts, where shape, combinations of 
material and color, size and quantity, 
as well as the physiegnomy of the 
wearer, must receive careful considera- 
tion, in order to in ue a perfect result. 
Our long experience and success in this 
business and the large patrovage we 
enjoy from the elite of this and othr 
cities constitute a sure guaranty 10 
our patrons that they will always find 
in our establishment the 


LATEST 


CORRECT STTLES 


and that, owing to the superior facili- 
ties we enjoy in obtaining goods (hav-= 
img four stores engaged in the exclu- 
sive sale of rich Millinery Goods, which 
enables us to obtain our goods of the 
leadiog European manufacturers on 
Ihe most advantageous terms), we can, 
do, and will sell our choice goodsat 


LOWER PRICES 


than are paid for inferior goods at 
other places. 


SPECIAL NOVELTIES 


will be offered during the following 
week, comprising 


10 CASES OF 
TRIMMED PARIS BONNETS 
AND ROUND HATS. 


100 entirely new designs of Trimmed 
Bonnets and Round Hats, of our own 
Manufacture, fully as handsome as 
the Imported. and sold at half the 
_ of the former, specially adapted 
0 


: Present Wear. 


Fifty Cases of Untrimmed Hats and Bon- 
nets, in French Chip and English Milan, in 
Black, White, Drab. Brown, and ALL THE 
NEW SHADES AND SHAPES. 

Over 100 new and original designs in 


FRENCH FLOWERS, 


surpassing in beauty anything heretofore 
seen. 

All the New Shades in Ribbons, Watered 
and Satin-back Gros-Graiu and the two-toned 
and other fancy makes. Silk, Satin, andthe 
popular CHENILLE fabrics, in all the new 
shades, cut bias. Crapes, Laces, Gilt and 


Silver Braid, etc. 


OSTRIGH AND FANCY 


FEATHERS, 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 





New Novelties received by every French 
Steamer. 


21 


W.&J. Sloane 


INVITE SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THEIR 


Large and Elegant Assortment 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
Axminster, Wilton, 
Brussels, and Tapestry 


CARPETING, 


which they offer at ST egetiaaty low prices. 


India, Persian. 
Smyrna, Berlin 


CARPETS AND RUGS 


in beautiful designs and superior quality. 


EXTRA HEAVY INGRAINS, 


Novel Styles, 
with borders to match. Very durable and inexpensive 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN OIL-CLO1HS, 
CORTICINE and LINOLEUM. 
2, UsT LAN DE 


arge invoice of FRESH CHINA MATTING 
in White Check, and a variety of Fancy Patterns 


649, 651, 655 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 
Wholesale only at 525 and 527 Market 
St., San Francisco, Cal. 


CARPETS. 


GREAT BARGAINS IN NEW STYLES. 

















Having opened our new and spacious Warerooms, 
189 and 191 Sixth Ave., cor. 13th St., 


(two doors above former location), with an entirely 
NEW and COMPLETE SiOCK, comprising the 
LARGEST and FINEST ASSORTMENT EVER 

OFFERED AT RETALL, and at 


PRICES LOWER THAN EVER BEFORE KNOWN, 


all having been purchased since the recent great 
DECLINE IN VALUES. consisting of . 


MOQUETTES, WILTONS, AXMINSTERS, ETc. 


FINE VELVET CARPETS, Obra.i. $1 75 

BODY BRUSSELS, at 125 and $1 50. 

TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, =. 75 and upward. 

INGRKAIN, All Wool, at. = and upward. 

INGRAIN, Cotton Warp, ee ~ upward. 
ol CI ‘on, THS., all widths, from 25e. ard. 
JUST OPENED, A LARGE INV 


2 comne and PERSIAN aiitin 
RUGS, and MATS, ALL SIZES. 
(Our own importation.) 


All the latest novelties in 0 PHOLSTERY GOODS 
LACE CURTAINS, WINDOW SHADES, etc., etc. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


189 AND 191 SIXTH AVENUE, COR, 13TH STREET. 





BARGAINS IN 
BODY BRUSSELS 


CARPETS. 


AT RETAIL. 


A large stock of Body Brussels Moe new de- 
signs, at the low price of $1.50 per yard. Also the 
"4 of last year’s patterns from a oD to $1.35 per 
ard. 


SMYRNA CARPETS AND RUGS 


Just received an invoice of Smyrna Carpets, Rugs, 
and Mats. fine assortment of patterns and sizes, 
which are to be sold at low prices. 


GEO. E. L. HYATT, 


No. 273 Canal, through to No. 31 Howard Street. 


CARPETS 


RETAILED AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 








VELVET CARPETS, from $1.25 per yard. 
BODY BRUSSELS, from $1.20 per yard. 


Tapestry Brussels, 


A LARGE LINE, FROM 70 CENTS UP 
INGRAINS, from 25 cents per yard. 

IMITATION PERSIAN RUGS AND MATS, NEW 
AND VERY DISIRABLE GOODS. 


TURK'STAN CARPETS, 


BLTY OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, IN 
a: Ova LEGANT DESIGN 


R. BEATTIE & SONS, 


CARPET MANUFACTORERS, 





855 CANAL ST., CORNER WOOSTER, NEW YORK, 
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Commercial, 
THE INCOME TAX. 


THE Committee of Ways and Means have 
agreed, by a vote of six yeasagainst five nays, 
to recommend the reimposition of the in- 
come tax nuisance. All the affirmative 
votes were given by Southern and Western 
members, and all the negative votes, with 
the exception of that of General Garfield, 
were given by Eastern and Northern men. 
Should the tax be imposed, nine-tenths of 
tbe burden will fall upon the East, and the 
otber tenth upon the West and South; and 
this fact perhaps explains the vote in the 
Committee of Ways and Means. The de- 
taiis of the proposed tax are not yet ma- 
tured; but when the question shall come 
before Congress this measure of the Demo- 
crats ought to be thoroughly ventilated. 

The people tolerated an income tax dur- 
ing the war, as a necessity for the time be- 
ng, though they never approved of it upon 
its merits; and, hence, as soon as the war 
was over, they, demanded its repeal, and 
finally succeeded. To renew the tax in 
the time of peace, and especially as a sec- 
tional tax, would be an outrage to the hab- 
its and general sense of the country. The 
party that should make itself responsible for 
the renewal would have to settle with the 
people at the polls. Nearly the whole bur- 
den of such a tax falls upon comparatively 
a few persons. It is inquisitorial in its 
character and constitutes a constant tempt- 
ation to perjury, and in this respect is a 
very corrupting tax, as shown by the sad 
case of even Mr. Tilden himself. In its 
practical operation it is the most inequita- 
ble because the most unequal form of tax- 
ation. There is no necessity for its renew- 
al, provided Congress will exercise the 
common sense of imposing a moderate tax 
on tea and coffee. We have already had 
sectional issues enough, without carrying 
the principle into our system of taxation. 





DRY GOODS. 


THE movement in dry goods during the 
past week has been moderate, and at the 
best disappointing. There is a steady de- 
mand for light selections of all styles; but 
resident buyers for the interior are acting 
with the greatest caution and take no more 
goods than just enough to meet pressing 
current wants. The consumptive demand 
is very small and the supply of almost 
everything is large, while the production 
goes steadily on. The jobbing trade has 
been less active than during the previous 
week and the movement from first hands 
has been light and irregular. 

Cotton goods have been in fair move- 
ment for staple fabrics of a seasonable 
character. A large portion of the ship- 
ments to interior markets continue to be 
made from Hastern points, which causes 
the movement here to show much lighter 
than it actually is. The tone of the mar- 
ket remains about the same as heretofore 
and no revisions in prices have occurred 
during the week. Shipments of domestic 
cottons for the week have been less, reach- 
ing only 726 packages from this port and 406 
packages from Boston, in all 1,132 packages 
for the week, making a total for the expired 
portion of the year of 24,379 packages, 
valued at $1,475,084, against 28,815 pack- 
ages, valued at $2,034,102, for the same time 
in 1877, and 22,423 packages, valued at $1,- 
793,490, compared with 1876. 

In addition to the above, we note the 
clearance of the ship ‘‘ Anna Camp” for 
Shanghae, carrying 1,357 packages of do- 
mestic cottons. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings have been 
in moderate demand for leading makes of 
medium and fine goods. Standard and 
heavy browns aré in better inquiry for ex- 
port and outside makes of light goods have 
been taken to some extent. 

Bleached shirtings and sheetings show 
no improvement in the general demand, 
though some of the most popular goods are 
in light request. There is talk of stopping 
some looms, thus reducing the production 
sufficiently to improve the market. 

Corset jeans continue in active demand 
and the supplies of these are in very fair- 
condition. 

Cottonades have been less active. The 
request is quite irregular and the selections 





very small, 


Ducks continue in good demand fer 
popular makes of colored goods, both 
plain and striped. 

Ginghams are in active demand and lead- 
ing makes, that have confined their produc- 
tion to dress styles, are behind the wants of 
the trade. Staple styles are also in very 
good movement. 

Tickings are in fair demand, with lead- 
ing makes sold quite up to production. 

Print-cloths have been more active. 
Large sales have been made, both at Prov- 
idence and Fall River, notwithstanding 
buyers and sellers are still wideapart in their 
views. Stocks are very large and specu- 
lators are taking all they can buy at the 
right figure. Outside of printers, the stock 
with cloth mills and speculators is estimated 
at 2,000,000 pieces. We quote 3c. cash for 
64x64, and 8c. 30 days for 56x60 cloths. 

Prints have been fairly active with job- 
bers of this and other markets. Thereisa 
better feeling in the market, and such agents 
as are in daily receipt of new effects are 
doing a goodtrade. Wide prints have been 
in moderate movement. 

Lawns and organdies are in fair request. 

Woolen goods show no settled or regular 
demand. Some job sales of light weights 
have been effected in clearing up spring 
stocks; but autumn goods have been in 
very light business. There are very few 
buyers in the market and the openings of 
fall goods have not generally been made. 

Fancy cassimeres are in no regular de- 
mand, and there is no trade to speak of, if 
we except some important clearing-out 
sales of light weights. 

Blue flannels continue active, with all 
other woolens quiet. 

Foreign dry goods continue in small re- 
quest, except for seasonable goods of 
marked character and style. Surplus 
goods and also avy styles or qualities that 
have not sold with sufficient freedom are 
now being forced at auction. 

Dress goods have beenin good request 
for Continental and British fancies. Staples 
are in light but steady movement, with 
black cashmeres of medium to best qual- 
ities leading the market. 

Silks of medium to fine grades of black 
and plain colors are taken very fairly. The 
jobbing trade has been the best of the 
season. Fancy silks have been in some 
movement, but only at low prices. 

Linens are without special activity. 
Clothing linens have been forced to some 
movement by low prices and housekeep- 
ing goods have been in fair request. 

The imports for the week have been 
$1,962,054, and the total thrown on the 
market $1,464,368. 








Ladies’ Underwear, 


EVERY VARIETY —_ QUALITY, 
STYLE, WORKMANSHIP. 
FINL SH UNSURPASSED, at 


Greatly Reduced Prices. 


AT Start 


BROADWAY, 4th AVE., 9th and 10th Sts. 








“ The first element of epeeepes in a high-priced 
bonnetis, or ought to be, style; the ay style; 
and the third, style. The firm , Son & 
Co., Broadway, corner of 18th Street, has ied held 
an enviable pre-eminence as designers and makers 
of stylish bonnets. They command the best class of 
retail trade and are looked to by leading millinery 
people fora supply of the highest models of style.” 
—Home Jour: 





In the belief that information given in a recent 
review of our late Spring Opening, ~omprising, 
among other things, a detailed description of pee 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


CURRIE & CO. 


HAVING PURCHASED 
THE STOCK OF THE LATE 


E. O'NEILL, 315 Sixth Ave., 


ARE OFFERING IT AT A 


GREAT SACRIFICE. 


Look at the Prices! 


t § cts. per yard, BRETON ane ROSALIE SUIT- 
Ings and ARMURE BOURETTE 
These goods ARE ACTUALLY WORTH from 8 


to12 12 SILK MIXED BOUR- 


ot 10 2. cts. per ” 
OHAIR and WOOL and 


ETTES. pg as rh 
From 184 cts. to 25 cts. 

ALU-WOOL SuiriNGs. "Theat HALF THE PRICE 

ASKED KLSEWH 


ER. 
At 25 cts., SCOTCH. ‘ZEPHYR CLOTHS. wad 
WORTH 335 cts. per yard. 


FRERES KOECHLIN’S 


JACONETS AND ORGANDIES, 
IN ALL THE CHOICE SRADES, 


vas cts. and 39 cts. eee yard. These goods are 
YA WIDE and are offered way below the cost of 
ieepeaehtien. 


BLACK CASHMERE, 


ALL Wool, 40 inches wide, at 40 cts. "yet yard. 
Worth 60 c 

“HOR TENSE and “ VOGEL” brands of BLACK 
CASHMERES from 65 ou a $1 per yard. WORTH 
FOLLY 20 per cent. MO 


Black Dress Silks 


from 60 cts. ard A, ry Thee GOODS and 
WORTH MORE 3 — 


On 
AN ELEGANT LINE Ty, FINE CACHEMIRE FIN- 
ACK SILKS AT 
MUCH LESS THAN BROADWAY 
PRICES. 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS 
IN GREAT VARIESTY AT POPULAR PRICES. 


%-yard ALL-LINEN DOUBLE BLEACHED DAM- 
TOWELS cents each. 

HEAVY — DOUBLE DA ASK TOWELS, AN 
TRA QUALITY, at 25 cents. 


(2 Look at our 15-cent ent Ladies’ Hose, ‘full reg- 
ular. A WONDERFUL BARG 


olfto. Country Orders for beinptes peep attend- 


CURRIE & CO., 


No. 315 Sixth Avenue, N.Y. 





‘AMERICAN SILKS! 


Manufacture of 


CHENEY BROTHERS, 


Hartford and South Manchester, 
Conn. 


SPRING SEASON, 1878. 


The introduction of the Jacquard Looms by these 
celebrated manufacturers insures unlimited variety 
of designs in all silk fabrics of every description. 

ARMURE PONGEES, DAMASSE SILKS, FiG- 
URED GROS-GRAIN, ARMURE PROPER, GRENA- 
DINES. 


NOVELTIES INNUMERABLE 
AND AT PRICES UNPRECEDENTED. 
Black and Colored 


Gros-Grald Dress SuUks. 


!! THE PIONEER AMERICAN SILK!! 


Indestructible in quality and the only Silk manu- 
factured which will not grow shiny in wearing. 


22-INCH WIDE, $1 50 PER YARD. 


‘Novelties Introduced this Season, 


ARMURE PONGEES, in ECRU or BEIGE 

SHADES, VERY LUSTROUS, in exclusive designs, 
22-inch wide, $1. 
' ARMURE PONGEES, in SOLID BLACK and 
MIXED COLORS, WARRANTED ALL SILK, for 
POLONAISE and COMBINATION COSTUMES, 22- 
inch wide, $1.25. 

BLACK FIGURED GROS-GRAIN, in DAMASSE 
and ARMURE DESIGNS, for every-day wear very 
serviceable, 22-inch wide, $1.50. 

ALL-SILK GROS-FAILLE, in NEW SPRING AND 
EVENING SHADES, positively losing its identity 





Trimming of over a dozen Bonnets of excepti 
excellence, will be found suggestive and useful -< 
purchasers,we have reserved copies of the maga- 
zine containing the review, which will be mailed 
free, if requested. 


AITKEN, SON & C0. 


873 and 875 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


R. H. MACY & 00,, 


Vath Street and th ‘Avenue. 


'WITHSTANDING 
SALES IN THE CITY, WE CONTINUE TO; SELL 


BLACK DRESS SILKS 


TWENTY FEE, CENT. LOWER THAN ANY 
OTHER H 
 hdeieetann TO SELL 


LADIES’ UNDERWEAR 


ENT. LOWER THAN Aur 
TOR THE REASON THAT 
TO ELVES, AND CAN RETAIL 

OR LESS THAN OUR COMPETITORS PAY FOR 


Ir. 
WE GUARANTEE OUR PRICES ON THESE 
GOODS. 








R. H. MACY & CO. 





(in ti ) as a low-prieed fabric, 18-inch wide, $1. 
BLACK and WHITE PRINTED FOULARDS, 24- 
inch wide, 75 cents. 
BLACK and COLORED FLORENTINE SILKS, for 
Grenadine Linings, 24-inch, 75 cents, 


NOVELTIES IN ALL-SILK MATERIALS, 


exclusive in design, superior in quality, and un- 
equaled in durability, will be constantly introduced 
and to be found only in 


CHENEY BROTHERS’ 
AMERIOAN SILK DEPARTMENT. 


NO OTHER SILKS, FOREIGN OR AMERICAN, 
manufactured on the same principle. 


1) JAMES McCREERY & 60, 


Sole Agents at Retail, 


Broadway and (1th Street. 


SIX WAMSUTTA SHIRTS 


(WITH LINEN BOSOMS) 


AND SIX LINEN COLLARS 


ae Standing or Turn-down), 

HL MADE. BUT UNDAU! 
FOR $6 50. 

Send Size of Neck and Style of Collar to 


HUTCHINSON BROS., 
(CUSTOM SHIRT-MAKERS), 
869 Broadway, N. Y 





THOROU! RIED 





[April 18, 1978, 






FINE MILLINERY GOODS, 


MILLINERY GOODS FOR THE MILLION 


Fine Straw Coods. 


STRAW GOODS FOR THE MILLIoy, 


E. Ridley & Sons 


GRAND AND ALLEN STS.,N. ¥, 


This Week. Every Day, 


NEW DESIGNS 


TRIMMED BONNETS 
AND 


ROUND HATS, 
BOTH FOREIGN and OUROWN MAN OFACTURgR, 
NO ASSORTMENT 
TO COMPARE WITH IT ANYWHERE, either in 
ELEGANCE, 


QUALITY, 
OR EXTENT, 


MOURNING BONNETS, 


LARGE ASSORTMENT. 


ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT AND SPECIAL At. 
TENTION. 


Straw Goods, 


CHOICE NOVELTIES FOR EARLY SPRING 
WEAR. 


FINEST FRENCH CHIP PROMENADE HAtTs. 
NEW STYLES IN FINE LEGHORN HATS. 
Extra Finish in Bnglish Milans, thy dress style. 

Imitation Chips—Latest Tints and Colors—every 
new shape. 
ALSO EVERY OTHER 
SHAPE IN ALL DESIRABLE BRAIDS, 
THE LARGEST COLLECTION TO SELECT FROM 
IN THIS CITY, BEYOND DOUBT. 


PRICES, FOR QUALITY, 


(as for nearly 30 years past) lowest in the trade. 


MISSES’, CHILDREN’S, INFANTS’, 
YOUTH’S, AND BOY 


HATS AND GAPS, 


IN FELT AND STRAW. SHADE. SCHOOL +. 
SAILOR HATS. PRICES RANGING FROM be, 

,50., TO FINEST GRADE. Fags WALE 

HA TRIMMED, FRO: aw 0 EN- 

GLisH WALKING HATS, F FROM 


RIBBONS. 


ee te Ate pe KIBBONS. 
SATIN GRAIN RIBBONS — ALL 
WIDTHS END SHADES. 





TWO-TONED SATIN RIBBONS. 
GROS ag Le gy SILK—2c., 3¢., 4. 
6c., 8c., 10c., 18e, per yard 


LARGE STOCK-RECENT PURCHASE- 
CLEARING OUT. 


Silk Parasols 


AND 
Sun Umbrellas. 
LATEST STYLES IN HANDLES. 


ST a RP ARAsOES, Sle. w 
iuries shesueuas: go fe Bey 
SPLENDID ASSORTMENT OF FINER Bic. Se, Sa 


ALTERATIONS AND EXTENSION OF 
PREMISES COMPLETED. 


CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST; 


containing over 500 Illustrations, sent by mail, free 


ORDERS BY MAIL 
promptly attended to. 


Edward Ridley & Son 


Nos. 809, 811, 81114 Grand St; 
Nos. 58,60, 62, 64, 66, 6S, and 70 Allen St 


MARABOUT FRINGES, 


MIXED SHADES. 
CLOTH EMBROIDERIES for SPRING DOLMANS. 
EMBROIDERY ON NET FOR GRENADINES. 
TORCHON LACES, RUSSIAN LACES AND SETS 
TATTING LACE SCARFS AND SETS. 

SASH RIBBONS FROM 40c. UP. fe 
HAMBURG EDGINGS, NEW DESIGNS, 10 
PRICES. 


MILLER & GRANT, 





No. 879 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





SAMUEL BUDD. 


Sole enters 
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UN ITED STATES 
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THAT MONETARY CONFERENCE. 





Te second section of the Silver Law 
provides ‘‘ that, immediately after the pass- 
age of this act, the President shall invite 
the governments of the countries compos- 
ing the Latin Union, so-called, and of such 
other European nations as he may deem ad- 
visable, to join the United States in a con- 
ference to adopt a common ratio as between 
gold and silver, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing internationally the use of bi-metallic 
money and securing fixity of relative value 
between those metals.” The conference 
is to be held ‘‘ within six months” from 
the passage of the act; andif other nations 
accept the invitation, then the President is 
to appoint three commissioners to represent 
the United States in the conference. 

The London Heonomist, in commenting 
on this proposition, before it became a law, 
said. 

‘We do not for one moment apprehend 

that either France, Italy, Belgium, Switzer- 
Jand, or even any of the smaller states in- 
terested in the Latin Union, will, at an In- 
ternational Congress convoked upon: the 
invitation of the President of the United 
States in the event of the Silver Bill be- 
coming a law, be persuaded to fall back 
into the retrograde and ineffectual system 
of a double standard, proved, as it has 
been, to be full of errors and incon- 
veniences; and as to England, Germany, 
Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, or other 
countries, which have the advantage of a 
single standard of gold, or as to India, 
which has the next best thing to it, a single 
standard of silver, entertaining so vision- 
aty @ project as that of a bi-metallic money 
and a see-saw standard, the very notion is 
tepulsive to the advanced intelligence, 
gonomical science of their legislatures and 
people, and deserves the hearty disap- 
proval of all who desire to avoid experi- 
ments that remind one rather of the crude 
problems of the sixteenth than of the ripe 
experience of the nineteenth century.” 

If the opinion expressed by The Hcon- 
omist should prove to be correct, then this 
part of the silver scheme will be an abor- 
tion;‘and in that event the scheme will be 
a total failure to establish the bi-metallic 
system in the United States. Senator Alli- 


. 80n, who had charge of the bill in the Sen- 


ate, admitted that this would be the inev- 
itable result in the event that the nations 
composing the Latin Union should decline 
to co-operate with the United States in 
fixing a common ratio between the two 
metals, Precisely what will be the re- 
sult of the President’s invitation we can- 
not now tell; but the probabilities are 
against its success. And, should it fail, 
thea the United States would have to take 
the back track, or in a comparatively short 
time come to asingle standard of value, 
consisting of silver, since by the inevita- 
ble laws of trade gold would leave the 
country. No one at all acquainted with 
the subject supposes that the gold dollar 
tan be made to circulate side by side 
With the silver dollar, when it is worth 
some eight or ten or even one per cent 
More than the latter; and no sensible man 
believes that the remonetization of silver 
in this country will of itself be sufficient 
to lift its bullion value to the point that wlil 
Make 4121¢ grains of silver commercially 
equal to 25.8 grains of gold. 

A monetary conference on this subject 
Would have been a reasonable experiment 
if tried before the passage of the Silver 
Bill. Congress would then have had some 
guide in its legislation. It would have 
known whether other countries would or 
Would not co-operate with the United 

As the matter now stands, the 

is uncertain, with the probability 
that the Silver Law will end in a disastrous 
failure, saying nothing about the public 
Credit, as affected by it. 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


MPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT [N THE 
UNITED STATES. 


MONDAY EVENTING, April 15th, 1878. 





Simpson’s Mourn’g : 


gee | 














THE INDEPENDENT. 
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GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag......... 91¢{Lancaster..... EE | | 
Belfast ......0..ee6 9 |Namaske.......... 81¢ 
Bates........0e0e- . 9 Renfrew .......... 9 
Glasgow.......... 9 j|Southwark....... - 1% 
BROWN. SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Atlantic, A, 44 8 |Lawrence, LL... .. 6 
et SEE ee gee eter 7 
« PY 446 0 OR. TH 
. D 447 XxXxX. 9 
“ la, 44 6 an, E, 44 7% 
“ —-'V,80-inch 6°/'Massachuse' 
wam, F........ 6 BB........ 644 
Augusta, 47 | Weaisd tess 6 
ts inch 6 Penisaaued 616 
Appleton, A, 44 8 Pade aesee 4 
$ , 30-in, 7 Standard. 734 
Bedford R. 34 5 |Medford, 4 76 
Boot, FF.......... 8 |Nashua, O, 33-in.. 7 

ithe Sere ere re v4 7 = > i 

an ee 4 % in... 

P i atl 7g “© W,4S-in.. 8 
Broadway, 44 6 |Newmarket, A..... 6% 
Cabot, A. 44 * Gite 6 

«’W, 44 6% « RR... 9 
Crescent Mills, A.. 8 |Pacific, Extra..... 74 

« “TR... 8% Pepperell, i Peers 7% 
« “« O.. 76} ‘ Bei. e 7 
Continental, C...... 7% “e Oh. cesiei 614 
“ + Bern S . Peoracy 6% 
Dwight, X........ 34 . 14 
Naeger 6% $-4 16 
x Deccccoes 63% ° 94 18 
Exeter,A, 44 6%) “ 10-4 21 
“ > 7-8 64|Pequot, A......... 8 
Great Falls, S..... 65 “ B......0e. 9% 
“ M....7 Loita crab’ 124¢ 
io E..... 784 Pittsfield, A....... 6 
Harrisburg, A..... 7 \Pocasset: 
66 B..... 6 Canoe, 44 8 
“ H..... ee SEE ey 5% 
Hyde Park, Stan’d. & | ia themnp anes 
- XXX.. 8{'Salmon Falls, E... 7 
Indian Head, 44 8 (Stark, A........... 
80m, TG] Bus ccesceess 4 
Indian Orchard : Swift River........ 6% 
ype 8{|Tremont, CC...... 6 
EE. ....... 734; Utica, 4410 
NN...cccoe OM} §8 9-4 2214 
t 10-4 25 
73¢; Wachusett, 30-in.. 7 
7 “ 36-in.. 734 
werd ee 40-in. 11 
i Os..% 63% “ 48-in. .123¢ 
Langley, A........ 7 |Waltham, P...... ll 
“Bt 7 9-4 18 
Laurel, D...... noe, Oh by 10-4 20 
Re Eadie cue 7 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Androsco, - Langdon, 4-4 11} 
age 44 9 |Lonsdale, 44 7% 
L +4 8  =Cambric,4-4 124 
Amoskeag,A, 44 8%|Masonville. 44 9 
a Z, 7-8 64{)Maxwell, 4411 
Bay Mills, 44 9 “Linen Finish 124 
Bartlett, A 44 9 iN. Y. Mills, 44114¢ 
Ballou& Son, 44 7 |NewMarket,A,44 84 
- “  §30-in 614) 6 reese 7 
Boot, Gis. -.2..05.. Tig\Nashua, EE, 44 8 
ae Wet ree gi « — P 42in.. 1036 
I CCT 10%| “ Wy, 45in..11K 
€ G@iccccccccce 6 |Pepperell, 64 14 
Blackstone,AA44 7¢' * 7-4 16 
Blackstone Aiver.. 744 < 84 18 
Cabot, 7-8 6% 94 21 
“ q “ 104 23 
¢ 421n.......10 \Red Bank, 44 6% 
© iM. . .ceis 1 o 7-8 6 
Canoe, 34 4 |Slatervile, 44 7 
Clinton, CCC..4-4 9%; “ 7-8 5 
“ "C, 4&4 6)Tuscarora, 44 11 
Dwight Utica Nonpareil : 
Cambric. 4411 44111 
Linen Finish. .14 po 5-4 15 
Forestdale, ‘44 8 » 64 18 
Fruit of the Loom: « 8-4 2236 
44 8% % 9-4 25 
Fearless, 44 7 “ 10-4 27 
Green, G, 6 |Wauregan, No, 1..10 
Great Falls, Eiecc 644 Wamsutta, 44 int 
‘ 

e © Bees § | iitiarnevilie, 44 104¢ 

« 6 AA... 844) White Rock, 44 9 

a, 84|Whitinsville, 44 8 
Gold Medal, 44 8 - 7-8 7 

er - 7-8 (4\Waltham, 6417 
Hope, 4 7% “ 84 19 
Hills : * 9-4 214 

SemperIdem,44 7%) “ 10-4 24 

. 78 7% 

DENIMS, 
Amoskeag........- 17 JOlis, UC......ce00e 2 
Blue Hill.......... 814|Pearl River........ 163¢ 
Columbia, Heavy..163¢|;Warren, AXA.....15 
De pbitees 16 oe EN cence c 133¢ 
Haymaker......... 10 Bb OR eevee 12 
Otis, AXA........ 15 |York. ... .........16 

a | ere «183 

STRIPES. 

American....9 @l0 |Otis, BB.....10 @— 
Amoskeag...10 @l1 |Massabesic..12 @13 
Dexter, A...— @l4 !Pittsfield....— 5% 
“« “B...— @12 |Thorndike,B.1144@12 
Hamilton... .10}4@11}¢iUncasville,A.9 @10 
‘ TICKINGS, 
Amoskeag, ACA...17 |Hamilton, D....... 10 
“ A.. ...1534|Lewiston, A, 36-in.18 
o Bisiveds 1414 | Massabesic, A..... 13 
“ ©. <cl..s h. 
“ BDrocens 12 vs C.....11¢ 
CO0. Ene dane 11 {Methuen, AA...... 144g 
Cordis, ACE,...... 18 {Pearl River........163¢ 
someve ttsfield ........., 53g 
Easton, ACA......11 (Swift River........ 93¢ 
oe  dmaseeae -»- 93¢| Willow Brook..... 14% 
Me  Boriececce 9 |York, 30-inch..... 1236 
Hamilton.......... %inch...... 5 
ORSET JEANS. 
Amoskeag....... . 83¢|/Laconia..........+++ bg 
Androscoggin.... 9 |Lawrence, Satteen. 9 








J. A. BLUXOME, 


STRAW 


AND HATS AND BONNETS IN BECOMING AND 


MILLINERY. 
BLUXOME & CO. 


S. G. HARRIS, 


Sixth Avenue and Twenty-first Street. 


GOODS. 


WE HAVE RECEIVED ADDITIONAL NOVELTIES THIS WEEK TO OUR LARGE ASSORTMENT 
OF TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED BONNETS AND ROUND HATS, JAUNTY HATS FOR MISSES, 


NEWEST STYLES FOR LADIES, BOTH YOUNG 


AND OLD. ALL THE REQUISITES TO MILLINERY, SUCH AS FLOWERS, FEATHERS, ORNA- 
MENTS, RIBBONS IN VARIED AND NEW SHADES, WILL BE FOUND IN ABUNDANCE IN THIS 
DEPARTMENT AND OFFERED AT UNPRECEDENTEDLY LOW PRICES. 


PARASOLS AND SUN UMBRELLAS. 


WE ARE EXERTING OUR UTMOST ENDEAVORS TO MAKE THIS DEPARTMENT RANK HIGH- 
EST IN THE CITY AS TO VARIETY AND EXCELLENCE AND LOWEST AS TO PRICES. LADIES 
WILL FIND THIS A MOST COMPLETE AND BEAUTIFUL STOCK TO SELECT FROM. 


—-BLUXOME & 60., 


Sixth Avenue and Twenty-first Street. 





“BEE HIVE,” 
77 and 79 Summit Street (4 floors). 


DEPARTMENTS. | 
DRESS GOoDs, | 
MILLINERY, 
BOOTS and SHOES 
DOMESTICS, | 
SILKS, SHAWLS, and SUITS, | 
NOTIONS, | 
JOB LOTS, 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


CHEAP COUNTERS, 
ALL POPULAR PRICES. 


ESTABLISHED 1857. 


FRED. EATON & CO., Toledo, O 


“LION STORE,” 
165 te 171 Summit Street (5 floors). 


TWO GRAND ESTABLISHMENTS. 


DEPARTMENTS. 
CARPETS and CURTAINS, 
UPHOLSTERING, * 
MILLINERY, 
DRESSMAKING, 
SILKS and DRESS GOODS, 
SHAWLS, SUITS, etc., 
LADIES’ FURNISHING, 
HOSIERY and CLOVES, 
CLOTHS and CASSIMERES, 
DOMESTICS, 

ONE PRICE ONLY. 


We invite an inspection of our stock from the citizens of the Northwest. Spring stock now ready 
which is more complete than ever. Samples senteverywhere. Prices always the lowest. 





GREAT EXCITEMENT 
Tremendous Rush 


CREAT SALE 


SI L KS, 
DOYLE & ADOLPHI, 


267 AND 269 GRAND ST. 
The Sale will be Continued with 
the following additional 
BARCAINS: 


GROS-GRAIN SILK, 


PLAIN COLORED, 
TWENTY-FOUR INCHES WIDE AND VERY 
HBAVY 


$1.25 PER YARD. 
ACTUAL VALUE $2.50. 


PLAIN GOLORED TAFFETAS, 


65c. per Yard. 
WORTH 90c. 


PLAIN GROS-GRAIN SILKS, 


70c. per Yard. 
WORTH §1. 


Gatin-finished Black Silks, 


$1 45 per Yard. 
WORTH $1 85. 


The Abovenamed Silks are Positively the 
Greatest Bargains Ever Offered. 


NOVELTIES IN DRESS GOODS. 


The Latest Styles, 15c., 25c., 35c., 50c., and 60c. 
per yard and upward. 


SPECIAL SALE 


LADIES’ UNDERWEAR, CORSETS, 
HOSIERY, KID GLOVES, 
AND PARASOLS. 


We Respectfally Solicit a Call. 


DOYLE & ADOLPHI, 


Nos. 267 and 269 GRAND STREET, 
CORNER FORSYTH S8T., NEW YORK. 











EVANS, PEAKE & CO,, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


DRY GOODS, 


380 AND 382 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


DEPARTMENTS: 


Domestics, Dress Goods, 
Prints, Hosiery, 
Notions, Woolens, 
Flannels, Suits of Every 
Shawls, Variety, 


White Goods, 
Cottonades of Every Description. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


IMPORTERS 


# Rich French Flowers, Fancy and Ostrich Feathers 
and Feather Trimmings, Bridal Appointments and 
Veils, Fioral Garnitures for Ball and Evening Cos- 


tumes, 
“ Arranged to Order.” 
JARDINIERES, V ASES, and BASKETS filled with 
beautiful Tropical Leaf Piants and Bouquets, a 
**Speciaity.” ‘To the trade and iostitutions a dis- 
count. Orders by mail receive special care. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


THE “ARTIFICIAL FLOWER GUIDE,” 
A SEMI-ANNUAL MAGAZINE, 


finely illustrated, containing 48 pages of highly in- 
teresting reading-matter on the 


TOILETTE 
AND 


ARTIFIOIAL FLOWER DEOORATION. 


Also Catalogue and Price-Lists of the latest 
Novelties. 

For sale by Newsdealers generally or sent, post- 
paid, upon receipt of 20 cents, by addressing 


THE PARISIAN FLOWER CO., 


14th St., 4 doors west of University Place, N. Y 
—s ra ‘WENSTELN, Proprietor. 
9RUE DE CLERY, PARIS. 


NATIONAL NEEDLE 60,’S 


“STANDARD” 
AMERICAN-MADE, 
HAND-SEWING 


NEEDLES. 
SUPERIOR in Temper, 
BEAUTIFUL in Finish, 


AND IN ALL RESPECTS 
THE BEST EVER MADE. 











NATIONAL NEEDLE C0. 


SPRINCFIELD, MASS. 
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= THOUSANDS 1 


ARE CALLING FOR 


WORCESTER’S 
GREAT QUARTO 


PICTORIAL DICTIONARY, 


Tue demand for this magnificent Pre- 
mium continues unabated. Orders are 
pouring in upon us rapidly from every sec- 
tion of the country 
For the special information of every 
person, we will say that this Diction- 
ary which we offer is the very latest 
edition of this great work; that it is the 
regular quarto size and the largest volume 
printed; that it is also the best Pictorial 
edition and has 1854 pages; that it is 
strongly and handsomely bound in sheep, 
and is in every way equal to the very best 
books of its class—equal in every respect 
to the best seen at all the bookstores in the 
country. Every Dictionary sent is war- 
ranted to give entire satisfaction, or it may 
be returned at our expense, and the money 
will positively be refunded. 
Still further, Worcester’s Quarto Dic- 
tionary is now regarded by many of the 
most distinguished scholars, presidents 
and professors of colleges, universities, 
and other educational institutions, edi- 
tors of the most popular newspapers and 
magazines, and others in the highest liter- 
ary positions, as by far the ablest, most 
reliable, and best Dictionary published in 
the English language—here or in Europe. 
Itis growing rapidly in popularity day by 
day and year by year, and its sale has 
never been so largeas now. Other diction- 
aries are laid aside in all directions, and 
Worcester is accepted as the standard work 
for practical use. No other newspaper, 
either secular or religious, has ever offered 
such a valuable premium on such favorable 
terms to its subscribers. 
Any person who will send us 
One New Subscriber for Three Years, 
with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, 
and $9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not 
in arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers, 
and $9, can have this Dictionary; 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, as a PRESENT, 


by sending us $9 for Three Years’ 
subscription, strictly in advance, 

The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia free, or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, 
at the expense of the subscriber. 

The names of Subscribers sent us are 
all registered as received, and the Dic 
tionary will be delivered in accordance 
therewith, in regular order. No more 
appropriate or useful gift could be desired 
for a son or daughter or friend than this; 
and it now can be had, practically, for 
nothing. It is a book for daily use, and is 
worth as an educator a whole library of 
ordinary trash called books, Every family, 
every office, and every student should have 
this vast treasure-house of knowledge. It 
will pay a dividend every day of the year 
and every hour of the day—and will not 
stop payment, either, 

The following extracts from a very few 
of the letters just received will show 
what is thought of this great Premium, 
which is now within the reach of everybody. 
Such unqualified testimony never was seen 
before in any newspaper. We are sorry 








THE INDE 


Rmeeway, Ont., March 21st, 1878. 
Received the Dictionary all right. Words 
cannot express my satisfaction for so valuable 
agift. Tue INDEPENDENT is amply worth its 
subscription price; therefore, accept many, 
mapy thanks for the Dictionary. 

CATHERINE SEMON. 


MADISONVILLE, Ky., March 19th, 1878. 
Worcester’s Dictionary was receiyed some 
days since, by express, and it gives complete 
satisfaction. I endorse everything that has 
been said by your numerous subscribers in 
praise of the same. I would have acknowl- 
edged receipt earlier ; but had expected to send 
you another subscriber or two, and hope to do 
so yet. All to whom I have shown your excel- 
lent paper and premium (1 consider it a gift) 
express a wish to subscribe ; but, the times 
being exceedingly hard, they hold off, saying: 
“*] will soon.”” Hope to seod a few names 
soon. D. A. MORTON. 


SaLem, Mass., March 20th, 1878. 
I am in receipt of a very valuable Dictionary 
that 1 received some weeks since for a three 
years’ subscription to your interesting paper. 
I must confess THE [NDEPENDENT is cheap 
encugh; but the addition: of a splendid 
quarto, well bound, makes it the moat valuable 
offer to the public I have ever known. 
PETER SILVER. 


BLOCKVILLE, CHEMUNG Co., N. Y., t 
March 21st, 1878. 


The premium Dictionary came in due time, 
in excellent condition. I am delighted with it 
and send you many thanks for the generous 
gift. JENNIE SWEZEY. 


GREENFIELD HILL, Conn., March 19th, 1878. 
Received Worcester’s Dictionary, per express, 
all right. Gotit to present to my father. He 
is very much pleased with it. Says it is a great 
deal vetter than ne expected. He thought it 
would be in some way second-rate—at all 
events, inferior to the Standard Worcester’s 
Dictionary; bat is happily disappointed. 

R. FRED. DUNHAM. 


BURLINGTON, 14., March 18th, 1878. 
It is with pleasure 1 acknowledge the receipt 
of Worcester’s Dictionary —“a magnificent 
premium.” Shall endeavor to call the atten- 
tion of my friends to your very liberal offer 
and will hope they all may subscribe for THE 
INDEPENDENT and obtain acopy. They would 
be well paid in the paper alone, iu my opiaion, 
after reading it for twenty years. 
, W. PENROSE. 


Hupson, O., March 19th, 1878. 
Dr: Worcester’s Great Dictionary was laid on 
my table 9:30 A. M. to-day. Claudio, in “‘ Mach 
Ado About Nothing,’’ says 


“*T were 
But little happy if I could say how much”; 


and traly I were but little pleased if I could 
express the satisfaction I experience in becom- 
ing the possessor of a gift so noble, so well 
chosen, 80 recent in date, and so perfect from 
the hands of the publishers. Many, very many 
thanks for it, and as many good wishes in be- 
half of THE INDEPENDENT. May no impending 
storm shatter it as it sails so gallantly down 
the stream of Time! HANNAH HOLMES. 
Darxineton, 8. C., March 19th, 1878. 
The Dictionary came safely and gives great 
satisfaction. It is a superb Premium. The 
lady who got you the subscribers is delighted 
with the book, and expresses herself so to you 
through me. GEO. W. WALKER. 


AUDENRIED, CARBON Co., Pa., 
March 20th, 1878. 


‘The Dictionary came to hand yesterday. It 
gives full satisfaction and is just as was repre- 
sented. Having already received two copies 
of Tok INDEPENWENT and carefully read them 
(Cook’s Lectures aud all), I find it to be a paper 
without a superior in the country. How you 
ean afford it for three years and Worcester’s 
great Quarto Pictorial Dictionary for nine dol- 
lars is a mystery. But that is-your own busi- 
ness. JESSE F. SHAFER. 





BurraLo, La Rug Co., Ky., March 15th, 1878, 

The Worcester’s Dictionary came to hand in 
due time. Please accept my thanks for such a 
splendid present. It exceeds my most san- 
guine expectations in every respect. It is 
truly a ‘well of English undefiled,” and I 
shall always be thankful that I took the little 
trouble I did to obtain it. It is no use to 
wonder; but I can’t see how you can afford 
such a premium. Cc. A. LEONARD. 


SAVANNAH, Mo., March 13th, 1878. 

The Dictionary came to hand to-day all riyht, 
and I will say that it is the nicest thing in the 
way of a premium that I ever received. I 
also have neighbors who think the thing will 
“* bust ’’ in a short time. D. B, BRYANT. 


RocuesTsErR, N. Y., March 28th, 1878. 
Your Worcester’s Dictionary was duly re- 





we have not room to print thousands, in 
stead of hundreds, of these letters, 





ceived. I regard it a valuable work and per- 





PENDENT. 


Sarina, SALINE Co., Kan., March 13th, 1878. 
Iam pleased to acknowledge the receipt of 
your grand premium, ‘“‘ Worcester’s Pictorial 
Dictionary.”? The printing, paper, and bind- 
ing are much better than I expected. It fills 
the bill perfectly and is just what I have 
wanted for many years. JONA. WEAVER. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 19th, 1878. 
The Dictionary cameO. K.—perfectly satis- 
factory. We shall take great pleasure in 
showing it asasample of the generosity of 
our old friend, THE [NDEPENDENT. 

HORACE HILL. 


New Haven, Conn., March 18th, 1878. 
I have taken THz INDEPENDENT from its 
commencement, and have always’ thought I 
had value received; and to accept more is 
rather repugnant to my feelings, as I pride 
myself in not being overcoveteous on a sub- 
jectofcharity. I have been importuned by my 
friends to secure that Dictionary, till I could 
not well resist the pressure. My family are 
delighted with the Dictionary and express 
their unqualitied thanks, without any repug- 
nance, * LOCKWOOD SANFORD. 


SoMERVILLE, IND., March 20th, 1878, 
Your valuable premium—Worcester’s Dic- 
tionary—came to hand by express to-day in 
good order. I am much pleased with the book. 
It is all I could wish and more thanI really 
expected. ROBERT MOORE. 


WEst BEND, Wis., March 28:k, 1878. 
The Dictionary has come to hand 
And does my hearty thanks command ; 
And should I live to ‘‘ Old Parr’s” age, 
I shall not cease to scan its page. 
A premium it is, indeed, 
And something I did so much need. 
The paper, too, is my delight ; 
With both I am contented quite. 

JOHN T. BICKFORD. 


OnonvDaGa Hit, N. Y., March 31st, 1878. 
I have received the Dictionary all right and 
it gives me entire satisfaction, and I shall 

recommend it to my neighbors. 

Mrs. AMOS H. POTTER. 

NANTUCKET, Mass., March 30th, 1878. 
I received the Dictionary by express to-day 
allright. Please accept thanks for your val- 
uable present; for such it really is, as the 


paper is worth all I pay for it. 
THOMAS 8. JAMES. 


SLIPPERY Rock, BUTLER Co., Pa., | 
March 28th, 1878. j 


I received the Dictionary this morning. 
Came safely and I think it the best premium 
ever offered to the public. 1 accept it as a 
gift, for the paper, the ablest in the United 
States, is worth the subscription. Accept my. 
sincere thanks for your kindness and liberali- 
ty. BENJ. PEARSON. 


DusvuaQueE, [a., March 26th, 1878. 
I acknowledge with pleasure the receipt of 
your premium Dictionary and am exceedingly 
pleased with the volume. The type, binding, 
and paper are very fine. But Iam at a loss to 
understand how you can furnish so much for 
80 little money. J. W. FINLEY. 


Everett, MAss., March 27th, 1878. , 
Dictionary arrived in good condition. It is 
all and more than I expected; just what I 
have been wanting for years, but never thought 
I could aff rd it. The wonder with me is how 
you can give such a magnificent premium for 
three subscriptions. I am more than satisfied. 
C. R. BEAL. 


Lima, O., March 27th, 1578. 
Your valuable premium has come to hand 
in perfect condition and is worth more 
than the three years’ subscriptiou in itself. 
Have subscribed and paid for thirty-oue years 
to your valuable paper. 8. R. BADEAU. 


Forks STATION, MONROE CO. Pa., } 
March 27th, 1878. 


I received by to-day’s express from J.B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelpbia, Worcester’s 
Unabridged Pictorial Dictionary, handsomely 
bound in the best library sbeep, as a premium 
for three subscribers for THE INDEPENDENT. 
It is an excellent paper and well worth the 
money alone, and gives entire satisfaction to 
my subscribers; and the book could not be 
better. I consider it an astonishing sacrifice 
on your part and a rare opportunity for those 
that want so valuable a prize free. 

I. A. GARDNER. 


DownsvIL1E, N. Y., March 27th, 1878. 
Please accept my thanks for the Dictionary. 
It equals my expectations in all respects,. THE 
INDEPENDENT is, in my opinion, the best of 
religious papers, as it is also the most liberal 
in its premiums. WM. F. WHITE. 


HartForD, Cr., April 3d, 1878. 

The Dictionary is received in good condition. 
It is, I think, all that you recommend it to be, 
We are very much pleased with it and value it 





‘fectly satisfactory. A. 8. HAMILTON, 


[April 18, 1878 


é DEFTfanceg, O., March 26th, 1878, 
I am in receipt of one copy of Worcester’s 
Unabridged Quarto Pictorial Dictionary, as 
advised. Dictionary seems to fulfill all the Te 
quirements of your advertisement and is y 
satisfactory. EDWARD SQUIRE, 


Dovetass, Pa., March 28d, 1878, 
Dictionary received ye-terday. Think it g 
splendid premium. The wonder is that you 
can give such a premium with such a goog 
paper as THE INDEPENDENT is for less than the 
price of the premium alone. M. Z. HITTEL, 


Norwicu, N. Y., March 27th, 1878, 
Have just received the Dictionsry. Tue fy. 
DEPENDENT has been a member of my family 
for some twenty years. As it is the oldest one 
of them now, Iam glad to make room for the 
Dictionary as the youngest one, an? am cer. 
tain it will be to the other members of the 
household from this time henceforth a solace, 
a strength, and a guide. 
GILES STURDEVANT, 
Norwicu, Conn., March 27th, 1878, 
Dictionary arrived to-day and is highly sat. 
isfactory. Manythanks. GEO. W. KIES, 
READING, Pa., March 26th, 1878, 
I received the Dictionary al] right and am 
very much pleased with it. I also received the 
1st number of T'HE INDEPENDENT, I shail cop. 
sider both (Dictionary and INDEPENDENT) as‘, 
present from you. The paper J intend to make 
weekly use of and get all the good out of it | 
ean, and the Dictionary whenever I need it. | 
am ever so much obliged to you for both. 
JOSEPH 8. BOLTZ,. 


Parcnoave, N. Y., Mareh 25th, 1878, ° 
I received the Dictionary all right. Am well 
pleased. W. A. SMITH, 


Cazenovia, N. Y., March 23d, 1878, 
The Dictionary is r ‘ceived in good order. It 
is truly a valuable premium. Many thanks for 
so ricb a present. I have been a reader of THE 

INDEPENDENT mapy years and prizeit highly. 

MRS M. WOODWARD. 

Hyvbe Park, Mass., March 25th, 1878, 
Dictionary received. Isas represented. “A 
magnificent volume of 1,854 pages.”’ Is well 
bound, bears date of 1878, and is perfectly 
satisfactory. Aud Ido not hesitate to assure 
my friends that I regard it as a very great in- 
ducement to subscribe for THE INDEPENDENT, 
though for myself I regard the paper itself an 
equivalent for its subscription price. How ia 
the world so great a premium is afforded on 
the terms required is a mystery that I do not 
eomprehend ; but that is your matter, and not 
mine. I am fully satisfied with the arrange- 

ment. W. 8. EVERETT. 


JOHNSON, Iowa, March 20th, 1878. 

For thirty years I have taken Tue [NDEPEND- 
ENT. [t grows better every year. My best 
wish is: May it prosper. It is doing more good 
now than ever. The Worcester’s D ctionary 

received in good order. JOSIAH GRIFFIN. 
TEMPLE MILLS, ME., March 224, 1878. 
Ireceived the Dictionary last Tuesday. Think 
it isa magnificent premium. It far exceeds 
my expectations. THe INDEPENDENT is the 
finest religious paper I have ever seen, And! 
have taken it constantly for nearly 20 years. 
I show the Dictionary to all my friends, and 
will gladly obtain some new subscribers for 
you, if possible. RICHMOND SCALES. 


MECHANICSBURG, O., March 28th, 1878. 
Worcester’s came to-day, perfect in every 
respect—a magnificent copy. Sincere thanks 
for so valuable a present. I have taken THE 
INDEPENDENT for twelve yéars and consider it 
a household necessity. I hope many will ac 
cept your very generous offer and obtain this 
superb volume and your excellent paper for 

three years, D. B. MAHAN. 


HoweEtt, Micu., April 1st, 1878. 
The Dictionary came safely. 1 am very 
much pleased with it, and shall find it usefal. 
MARY L=WADDELL. 


YREKA, CaL., March 234, 1878. 
The Worcester’s Dictionary is received snd 
is entirely satisfactory ; and HE INDEHENDENT 
not lessso. The principal query is: ‘‘ How cal 
you afford it?” You will, doubtless, bear 
again from this locality, C. E. BURROWS. 


Lrxcoxy, Inx., March 30th, 1878. 
The Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary W# 
duly received by express. A magnificent pres 
ent, indeed. Strongly and durably bound ia 
leather, printed plainly and clearly o0 excel- 


DEPENDENT, one of the largest and cheopene 
weekly papers in the country, can be sent 


ears to single subscriber) for only $9.00. 
% ‘ 8. C. NASB. 


BEntTIvoauio, VA., April 5th, 1878. : 
The Dictionary received. Entirely satisfac 





very much. B. P. HARDY. 
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Insurance, 


The Insurance Editor witt give to the subscribers of THE 
INDEPENDENT information as to the legal value of 
their polictes, according to the New York Standard, 
and wul answer confidentially, by mail, any inquiries 
as to the standing of companies. Great care must be 
taken to give a complete description of the policy 
(1) asto age of insurer at issue of policy, (2)num- 
ber of premiums paid, (3) amount of policy, (4) 
amount af premium, and (5) kind of policy. Inclose 
stamped and addressed envelope. 


“HE BUSINESS OF THE YEAR. 











Tne official figures of the standing of 
the various life insurance companies and 
of their business for the past year are not 
yet furnished; but we have enough of the 
facts to form a reasonably correct judg- 
ment of what was accomplished during 
the year and of the present condition of 
the companies. It is useless to recount 
here what the business of life insurance 
had to encounter during the year. We 
have repeatedly pointed out that, while the 
failures have been small and unimportant, 
yet, as it was the first experience, it had 
great effect on the public mind. It is use- 
less to enlarge upon the hard times and 
scarcity of money during the year. There 
are few men who do not appreciate this to 
the fullest extent. We find—what we knew 
we would find—a record of business done 
by the life companies and of results ac- 
complished which the people of the coun- 
try are hardly expecting. All of the older 
and better companies have iacreased their 
assets and their surplus. All of them have 
paid more in losses and quite as much in 
dividends. All of them have issued near- 
ly the usual amount of new policies and a 
large number of them have reduced their 
expenses. If we look carefully at the 
business at large, we are compelled to say 
that the managers of the life insurance 
companies have shown remarkable knowl- 
edge of their business. 

To be more minute, the gross assets are 
some two millions more and the gross lia- 
bilities some four millions less than they 
were one year ago. There were over two 
nillions more paid in losses than the pre- 
vious year. There was also a greater 
amount paid for surrender values. There 
was a small falling off in the amount of 
insurance, to be sure; but there is still a 
billion and a half of insurance in force, 
and it has the merit of being more largely 
composed of paid-up insurance, which will 
certainly not be forfeited. It is interesting 
to know that there are still 642,700 policies 
inforce in the country, not including the 
value of the policies of either one of the 
failed companies, whatever that value may 
be. In fact, the companies now in busi- 
ness have, on the average, quite as many 
policies in force as they had one year ago. 
The result shows that, with all the hurts 
which the business received during the 
year 1877, it held its own. This may seem 
& little wonderful to some people; but it 
Must be considered that those who insure 
their lives are sensible people. They are 
Teasoning people. They are not composed 


_of men who are easily driven away from a 


duty, 

The usual lessons are to be learned from 
the business of 1877. There is one which 
Reeds attention now and which always 
Will need attention. It is the question of 
pense of management. Taken on the 
average, was a reduction from the 
Previous year, The average ratio of ex- 
pense to income is considerably less. This 
isthe result of two causes: (1) caution on 
the part of the companies and appreciation 
of the fact that the days of reckless ex- 
Pense in life insurance are over, and (2) 
the fact that the companies which have so 

miniously quit the business during the 
year were the companies most extravagant 
in their expense of management. It is not 
Surprising, then, that the average expense 
has been reduced very largely. 

It is satisfactory to find that there are 

companies in which the expense of 
Management was less than eight per cent. 


the income. It is encouraging to learn 


that the average expense of all of the com- 
Panies was less than twelve per cent. of 
the income. It shows improvement; but 
We Want more of it, and we find room for 
it We leave the four companies and 
others which followed close upon their 
ey, and look at the other end of the 
; @nd the look is not agreeable. 





Eleven companies were above twenty per 
cent. in their ratios, and three others were 
close after them. There were five above 
twenty-five and three above thirty. 

Now, it does not follow that the company 
which shows the very lowest ratio between 
its expense of management and its income 
is the very best company in which to in- 
sure. Butit is perfectly certain that the 
companies which show the highest ratios 
are not the best companies. There are 
many questions entering into the merits of 
a life insurance company; but the greatest 
of them is economy. A small business 
with a small expense is better for insurers 
than a large business with a large expense. 
In practice, we find that the large business 
follows the small expense; for the com- 
panies which have done the best business 
have shown the most economy, and this 
will become more and more true. And 
this is the way it should be, 

—_————E—E— EE 


INSURANCE NOTES. 


THE annual statements of the life in- 
surance companies, appearing soon after 
those of savings banks, may provoke com- 
parisons between the two systems of laying 
up money. But there is no antagonism 
betweenthem. They are radically different 
methods of providing for future needs. 
The savings bank takes your earnings, and 
gives them back with interest; but the life 
insurance company provides against pov- 
erty to one’s family in case of his own 
death during the time in which he would 
be earning money to put into the bank. 
This is the period of danger and for this 
insurance alone can provide. All the 
security against future need thatthe sav- 
ings bank can give one must earn and wait 
for; but life insurance gives instant secur- 
ity, upon the payment of a small sum, for 
an amount that it would take many years 
to save.—V. Y. News-Letter. 


—The meeting of the policyholders in 
the Charter Oak Life to reorganize the 
company is to take place in Hartford, on 
the 18th of this month. Every insurer 
should have something to say about the 
matter. There are 21 directors to be 
elected. If a man cannot attend, he should 
send his proxy. We have previously sug- 
gested Mr. L. J. Hendee, president of the 
tna Fire, of Hartford, as a good man to 
receive proxies, There can certainly be 
no mistake made in sending them to him, 


—Superintendent Smyth cannot get much 
glory out of his acquittal. There was 
hardly an exception in the opinions 
of the New York press in the matter. 
It was nearly a unanimous condemn- 
ation of his course, and of belief in 
his guilt. If he is not absolutely void 
of influence and usefulness in his position, 
our opinion is good for nothing. And yet 
it is one of the most important positions in 
the State of New York. It ought tobe 
filled by a man of the best ability and of 
the strictest integrity. 

—It is proposed that at the annual meet- 
ing of the National Board of Fire Insur- 
ance Companies every company shall be 
represented. This is certainly a very good 
idea, and will, doubtless, result in more 
harmony of action in the fire insurance 
business. If it is carried out, it will bea 
pretty large body of men and it will take 
a very large room to hold them. 


INSURANCE. 
THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
NEWARK, N.J 


Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 


All approved forms of policies is- 
sued. Reports and Statements fur- 
nished at the office of the Company 
or any of its agencies. 


LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 
BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
J. MILLER, Actuary. 

















PLATE-GLASS, 


ACCIDENT, 


— AND — 


STEAM-BOILER 
INSURANCE. 


KNICKERBOCKER 


CASUALTY 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


176 BROADWAY, N.Y. 





THE ONLY COMPANY OF ITS KIND IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


$100,000 deposited with the Insurance Department 
of the State of New York as security for the policy- 
holders. in addition, the law FoduiTes ® renceve of 
50 per cent. of prominme< on al! policies 

‘rhe business of this Company embraces PLATE 
GLASS, ACCIDENT, AND STEAM-BOILER ineur- 
ance. This tr inle combination is of decided advan- 
tage to the policyholders, for the reason that the 
concentration of the three branches under the same 
management reduces expenses very materially. 

The official and clerical force isno greater than 
would pm eo be required by a com 
in but one of these departments of 
otRer words. the Company has three seurces of in- 
come at one set of expenses, and by writing upon 
three classes of hazards it scatters the risk, thereby 
enabling the Sg ag to make a decided reduction 
in rates,and at the same time guarantee absolute 
security to they atiaebenaere 


any eeeen 
usiness. In 





OFFICERS: 


THOS. A. DAVIES, President. 
LYMAN W. BRI IGGS, Vice-President 
JOHN M. CRANH, Secretary. 
Active and successful men who have, can, and will 
take Supigetion and want good territory "apply at 
once to the 


Knickerbocker Casualty Ins. Co., 
176 Broadway, N. Y. 


NICKERBOGKE p 


LIFE INS. CO., 
239 BROADWAY, New York. 


Assets - - $6,940,500 
Surplus, over - - - 700,000 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES 


A SPECIALTY. 
JOHN A NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 


CHAS. M.HIBBARD, Actuary. 
E. W. DERBY, M.D., Con. Phy’n. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
JOHN F. NICHOLS. Cashier. 
JOHN B. POWELL, M of A i 
York and Connecticut. 


AMERICAN 


LIFE INSURANCE Co., 


S.E. Cor. 4thand Walnut Sts., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 187S - $4,208,238 S86 
LIABILITIES 4,062,194 67 


SURPLUS. +=-+-.-«e $146,034 86 
GEORGE W. HILL, President. 
JOHN 8. WILSON, Secretary. 


CONTIN! ENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co, 
OF HARTFORD: 

Conn. 

ASSETS, 
$8,423,783.16 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.16. 
Jas. 8. Parsons 
President. 

A. 8. Winchester 
Vice-Pres’t. 
R. E. Beecher 
Secretary. 


1825. 1s78s. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 








for New 














Cash Capital................ $400,000 00 


Reinsurance and all Lia- 
bilities...........0..00- -- 779,325 44 
Sarphes 0. ---rce vere sraon oe -- 545,155 72 


Wx. G. Cagyata, Bec. ~ Jou DEV Raas. Pres, 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Ass’t 


PRINCFIEL 


F. AND M. 
PR ARCS COMPANY. 
SPRINGFIELD. .. ...... MASSACHUSETTS. 


Cash i Oe ores 7 
ny oral E ia fat Bag rOOers © 


see. eeeee 5 3 
Net Sutpiee ttc 2 B88:639 58 
Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1878 .81,636,020 71 


wien R. SMITH, President. 

SANF®RD J. HALL, Seo 
a Deas Waic teh Treasurer. 

wasruas DEPARTMENT......... CHICAGO, ILL. 
A.J, RDING. eral Agent. 











Twenty-seventh Annual Stafement 


OF THE 


PHG@NIX 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


or 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
January ist, 1878- 





Net Assets January Ist, 1877.............. $10,521,298 33 
RECEIVED IN 1877. 


For Premiums. _.. . .-c..... $1,531,739 12 
607,867 80 
————_ 2, 189,696 {2 


$12,710,905 25 


DISBURSED IN 1877. 
To POLICYHOLDERS 


For claims by 
death and ma- 


wees, s $758,848 85 





—— A ws policyholders wooed $1,604,973 19 
DONOR Fos dios de deco depedeccces 64,678 11 
EXPENSES: 
Commissions and 
other compensa- 
tionto agents .. 
Medical examin- 
ers’ fees.. 
fice expenses, 
printing, adver- 
tising and post- 
age,exchange and 
all other expendi- 
[CS 121,487 74 
Balance of profit and loss ac- 
count, including cosis of 


toreclosures,,... Codnodececcss 79,790 74 


146,710 14 
6,490 91 


274,688 75 


$2,024,139 9 79 


Balance Net Assets, January Ist, 1878.... $10,686, 774 46 46 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 


.0ans On first mortgages of real hacen 
Loans secured by collaterals.. 
DITOR cin, danas +. cececesces. ese 
Premium noies on policies, in force 
Keal estate —_— 
United States b ; 
City and municipal bonds.. eee cco, eee 
Bank stocks... .._....... 173,632 00 
Cash on hand and in bank.. 
Balances due from agents 


eo 


6.0 


by the Company...... 








$10,686,774 46 
$263,943 03 
9,805 64 


AD 
interest 2 accrued and due.. 
Furniture and fixtures (one- 
third of cost)... 
Premiums in course of collec- 
tion and deferred Bree 
miums. 86,091 77 


eRe e She eee Htenseeene 





359,840 44 


Gross Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878.......$1 1,046,614 90 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on Policies in force, 


— 
ee 37} 00 
4 00 





Premiums paid in vance 42,614 04 
Loading on outstanding an 
Pp — Enecesuns 17,218 35 
Special Feserve......ccccccsecs f 0 
Other linbilities. desovenecocsee 2,501 59 
—_— $10,738,434 98 
Surplus at 4 per cent..............00- ceca $303,179 92 








Surplus at 45 per cent., N. Y. standard... $1,058,920 92 
AARON C. GOODMAN, President. 
JONATHAN B. BUNCE, Vice-President. 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Secretary 


UNION MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF MAINE. 
Chartered 1848. Organized 1849. 


HOME OFFICE, AUGUSTA, MAINE. 
DIRECTORS’ OFFICE, 153 TREMONT 8T., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS $8, 129,925.68. 


JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 
DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. 
DAVID L. GALLOP, Sec’yand Actuary. 
J.P. CARPENTER, Ass’t Secretary. 
A. HUNTINGTON, Medical Director. 
NICHOLAS DE GROOT, Cashier. 
ALL FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT 
POLICIES ISSUED. 
All Policies Hereafter Issued Entitled to the 
**Non-Forfeiture Law of Maine.’”’ 
AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
AND TOWNS. 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
Fire Insurance Company. 


Cash Fand, Nov. 1st, 7. --8365, 000 
Surplus over SA A:.:: over.... 160,000 


50 per cent. dividend oo on all expiring 5-vear pol- 
i, 30 per cent. un 3 years, and per ceut. on all 
ers. 

Company has been in operation over 26 years 
has paid over $1,300,000 in lusses (456,863.25 of t which 
was at the “ Boston Fire” of Nov., oa and over 

,000 in dividends to ath Pad 

None but the soter classes of risks ta! 

SRA \ Fg ROK, ne wand Treas. 

CHAS. A. HOWLAND 


LOCAL AGENTS in N hVERY TOWN. 
United States Life Insurance Co., 
Nos. 261, 362, Hs, sn ane Fad o4 Broadway, Cer 


wisaiediiitan 1350. 
CASH ASSETS -Sa897+178 52. 


The onrinel 
LOA SBC SUCURITY 1 TY, ECONOMICAL Bt, vat AGistaNe 
il Forms of minha ies Polictes Leste. 


BULL, President, 
; BURFORD Actuary 














©. P. FRALEIGH, 
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HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


CASH CAPITAL, - - - - - - * - $3,000,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance, - - ‘ ? a » - 1,836,432 31 
™ Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividehhds, - - - 256,391 42 
Net Surplus, - - © - - ° - - - 1,016,703 02 


TOTAL ASSETS, January, (878, - - - 





$6,109,526 75 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


Cash im BamksS...0.ccc-c00 s0sseccccce -eocves 


United States Stocks (market value) 
Bank Stocks 
State and City Bonds S 


Loans on Stocks, payable on demand (market value of Securities, sian, 098 00). 


{Interest due on ist January, 1878 
patense & in hands of Agents ......,---+se+e+-+s : 
eal 


Premiums due and uncoliected on Policies issued at this Office... 


oe 


J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


Bonds and mortgages, being first lien on Real > ree $4,298 ,200) 


+e see teeeeeeteneeseeerss 









986.109.5695 
. OHAS. I. “MARTIN, ‘President. 





Liverpool and London and 
Globe 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New York Office, 45 William St. 


CAPITAL PAID UP, $1,228,200. 


Wind MR 6 ccccoccecchtsne detbeeee, ov - 85,122,024 87 
Resident Manager, J.G. PULSFORD. 


AMERICAiI 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW \ ORF 





Cash Capital............cseee seseeeee $400,000 00 
Net Surplus .......0-ee.ccceeees sevses 519,712 20 
ASSETS (available for Fire Losses). 919,712 20 
Reinsvranve Keserve and other lia- 
DAIIOS. ..0.00000 cocrcccocssecesccce- 60 81,514 70 
Assets, Jan. Ist, 187S8......... $1,001,226 90 


No. 120 BROADWAY. 
JAMES M. HALSTED, President. 
THOS. L. THORNELL, See, y. 
DAVID ADEBR, Ass’t Sec’y. 


ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


Assots, OVEF..........+. soecesccceeeee10,000,000. 
Surplus, nearly..........0+....00+-- 2,000,000. 
The assets are good for their full face. No deduc- 


tion is necessary on account of depreciation from any 
cause. 


Examine the Plans and Bates of this Company. 


HENRY STOKBS, President. 
C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 


8. N, STEBBINS, Actuary. 
GW. Y. Weweieand H. B. STOKBS. Ass’t Rac’s 


THE 


= «© MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE GCO., 


OF NEW YORE, 








144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW’ YORK. 


uF. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$85,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
‘ Vice-President. 


Isaac F. Luoyp, Secretary. 
W. H. O. Bantuztt, Actuary. 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, January 23d, 1878. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1877. 
Marine Risks, 
from ist January, 1877, to 3lst Deéem= 
LS. eee ae ee 


Premiums on Policies fot marked off lst 
of January, 1877 


Premiums received o ~ 


$4,710,665 83 
2,040,362 61 
Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... $6,751,028 44 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
isks; nor upon Fire disconnected 





8 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 


1877, to 3lst December, 1877............ $4,902,331 08 
Losses paid during the same period..... $2,565,890 27 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.. $947,923 86 


The » Somnpeny has the following Assets, 
United States and State of New York 
ck. Cit $10,565,958 0U 
y Stocks end otherwise 1,163.200 00 
Real Estate pA "olaims due the Com- 


pany.estimatedat_......... 
Premium ‘Notes and Bills Receivabl 
Cash xk 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
ates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
heir legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
he fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth 
of February next, from which date ail interest 
thereon will cease. The certi es to be prod 
atthetime of payment and cancelled. Upon cer- 
tificates which were issued for gold premiums the 
payment of interest and redemption will be in gold 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned pr of the © y forthe year end- 
ing 31st December, 1877, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 























TRUSTEES. 

J. D. JONES. FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, ALEX. V. BLAKE 
W. H. H. MOORE, Hi LEMOYNE, 
LEWis CURTIS. ROBT BE MINT TURN, 
CHARLES #. RUSSELL, CHA a. H. MARSHAL bil 
JAMES LUW, GEORGE W. LANE, 
DAVID LANE RT L. STUART. 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
DANIELS. MILLER, ‘© AUNCEY, 
WM. STURGIS, HAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JOS 0. LOW. HORA GRA 4 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 

PHELPS JOHN ELLIOTT 


THOMAS F. YOUNGS, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
ND. WILLIAM i 


A S + ape 
JORN D HEWLETT, et 
WILLIAM H. WEBB. HOS. B. CODDINGTON, 
S P. BURDETT. HORAGH & THURBKR. 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) INSURANCE COMPANY. 
This Company comer its business under the New York 





Fund Loan. 
100 & 102 Br a ye 
oadwa ° 
Montague Sts. and ' “ 


Cash a Rand and - banks... 
U. S and other 
nu tveine $502, 3 25), 


Cor. Court and 
Broadway, Bk'n- 


“$183,411 64 


Leenace. on Pent and Mortga e 
izes 0 Estate, worth 
725 


tat Seetes and other Stocks and | Bonas 
owned by the Company as follows (Market 


ye 
N mee York poo be a — preaed 


State Bonds apsdbies 
1,000 Snares, N. Y.and Harlem 


00 
United States Stocks.. - 747,812 50 


Real ame ened dog th the Company—viz., 
ew York, Brooklyn, 
and Brookline yn, “e. D., and ‘$37,300 ac- 
quired by foreclosure’ o dacpecepencscscoeqe 
Premiums ao and balances in 
the hands of Ayents.......... ...cccssees 
Interest unpaid (aue this day)..... ....... 
Rents due and accrued 


+ $232,310 00 
20,070 00 


ee te! eS ee 
er for Reinsurance of SRF says 9 
outstanding rete. - 983,60 21 
for claimed rted losses 
- dividends, 
alidae 194,363 07 
on Ae . for SSatingonsios -»_ 30,000 4 
Mite 6s this kee ssiak sie 
Gpsreay Surplus $456,000 00 
Special Res’rve Fund 450'000 00 


“ 





ndivided Surplus... 6.501 08 —es,17 933 31 
PLE BORE Bees Ee cuMeRL Gare 


A.M. Sey inal ba Moat seach 





THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 

















ary divideud, available on settlement of next annual premium to 
tionate to their contribution to surplu:. 








TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, WILLIAM H. 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 

JOHN MAIRS8, 
DAVID-DOWS, 

HENRY BOWERS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 


THEODORE M. BANTA,: Cashier. 





CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 
HENRY TUCK,.M.D., Rest 


From the undivided surp!us of $2,664,144 49 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversion 


During tbe year 6,597 policies have been issued, insuring $20,156,639. 


Number of policies in force January Ist, 1876............ sx ek aeons tae 44,661 
Number of policies in force January 1st, 1877...........ccecceecsee ss cess dd 42L 
Number of policies in force January 1st, 1878...... bbs fbi S be 0 cides oeeees - 45,605 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1876.:...4......... 4b. stdin-c die islets aReaun eae adds. .: nO 
Amount.at.risk Janpeie leh, 187dowscevseeyivs0ck. v5 siebocessecobniak bhiniat abe 127,748,478 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1878........ iain ane apg) dalam mia lacie 127,901,887 


Divisible eurplus at 4 per cent, January Ist, 1876, $2,499,656. 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January Ist, 1877, $2,626,816. 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January 1st, 1878, $2,664,144. 


EDWARD MARTIN, 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, 
WILLIAM 4H. 
H B. CLAFLIN, 

LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
GEORGE A. OSOOOD, 
JOHN M. FURMAN, 
EDWARD A. WHITTEMORE. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actualy. 
D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencitt 
deuce 15 B, aiat. Street,” | Medical Boaminers, 


GRA 
lfé insurance vompany. 
\ 
Office Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 
J ANUARY A st, 1878. 
Amotnt of net Cash Assets, January ist, 1877. . « . $82,730,898 29 gaan 
Clearing 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. Airing th 
Premiums received and deferred...........0..0. eee $6,232,304 70 ees 
Less deferred premiums, Jan. Ist, 1877.............. 432,605 40 $5,799,609 30 
Interest received and accrued............ teeeeceeees 2,168,015 85 “Shook up | 
Less accrued, Jan. Ist, 1877.........ceccees socees 300,558 68 1,867,457 17 $7 667,156 47 Wait the 
os ~ D 
$40,398,054 67 phe 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. ,.. 
Losses by death, including additions.......cc..cc. ssceceseseeees $1,648,128 39 “Loosened 
Endowments matured and discounted:...... ee omen Geabile 185,160 12 bout 
Life annittities and reinsurance’: :............00sseeeeese watittant< 194,318 86 Chains « 
Dividends and returned ptemiutiis on cancelled polities, nied atin 2.421.847 36 then 
Commissions, brokerages, agency exp ¢, and physici fecs 531,526 03 Leaping a 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc. 501,025 90 dom 
Reduction of premiums on United States stocks....... $211,112 72 Haste t 
Reduction on otber stocks.......... aa sesh WGieadececes.  TARINDOOD tow 
Contingent fund to cover any depreciation in value of “Come, the 
Teal C8tate.....ccceccccceceesescccsecesescesseses 200,000 00 473,142 72 $5,945,149 38 seho 
$34,452,905 29 ge 
ASSETS. Tote» 
mea 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit, since received..... ...... $1,216,301 61 Wearied 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks oar swee 
ket value $13,379,930 33)...........2+++ seecceressesseeeceee 12,875,584 69 iis Ben 
Real estate.......... SSO co's MRSS «SUINIUIRUisdec.ccrccabeesscs - 8,350,268 07 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real eatate (buildings thereon oh 
insured for $13,580,000, and the policies assigned to the 
company as additional collateral security).................- 15,379,202 23 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company © on 
these policies amounts to $3,445,195) ............00-- he Shh * 695,234 74 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1878.........0..e0eceeee Orden od) ocians 396,289 26 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $674,000 ; in- 
cluded in liabilities)......c...sseceecseees Dit, niente ead san 167,183 57 
BS FEO CEE TOOT hile agentes 56,945 97 
Accrued interest on investments to Jan. Ist, 1878.............000. 815,895 35. r 
: $34,452,905 29 
(*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual 
annual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of 
New York.) 
Excess of market value of securities VOL CORE. . dsianiec oc cssaaanes * 504,345 04 
CASH ASSETS Jan. Ist, 1878.............eee0e- DE ert er $34,957,250 93 
Appropriated as follows : 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1878.............2e eee 348,069 48 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc...........5.- Diane es Suedoenee’ 112,897. $4 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; ; participating in- 
surance at 4 per cent., Carlisle, net premium; non-partici- 
pating at 5 per cent., Cariisle, net premium............. sees 31,022,405 99 
Reserved for contingent li:bilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policics of that 
class....... bases tenes Feb sae ibe: oFeahas 60 ob te eee a 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance................ ons Sanaa 17,480 91 82 293,106 4 
Divisible surplus at 4 perwembis i. 06 Osi binges ccc ccccccccc sees conéepoese $2,664,144 49 
Surplus, estimated by the New York State Standard, ut 44¢ per cent., over...... 6,000,000 


participating policies propor 


APPLETON, 


BEERS, 








905 29 


345 O4 
50 93 


32,119 
148,473 
01,887 
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Aoung and Old. 


GRANDMA'S INVITATION. 


BY ELLA W. RICKER, 


«Come, children, come!” cries old Grand- 
mother Nature. 
«Pye swept the cobwebs all out of the sky; 
Polished the sun till it shines like a mirror ; 
Hung my white snow-blankets sll out to 
dry ; 


« Dasted the trees, until no speck or blemish 
Rests on their delicate garments of green ; 
Washed up the floor and put down my new 
carpet— 
Loveliest carpet that ever was seen ; 


«Caused my best handmaid, the wind, to move 
swiftly, 
Clearing out rubbish, so long stowed away, 
Airing the chambers and shaking the cur- 
tains, 
Scenting the air with the odors of May ; 


“Shook up my moss-béds till softer than ever 
Wait they the comiog of tired little feet ; 
Down in the grove, where the wild flowers 
are thickest, 
Fashioned for you a delightful retreat ; 


“Loosened the brooklets from fetters that 
bound them— 
Chains of the Frost Kings that prisoned 
them down ; 
Leaping and dancing for joy at their free- 
dom, 
Haste they my message to bear to the 
town. 


"Come, then, my children, away with your 
school- books ; 
Leave now the town, with its turmoil and 
heat. 
Frolic with glee in my widespreading 
meadows. 
Wearied, at night your repose shall be 
sweet.”’ 
SovTH BERWICK, ME. 





THE MARROWFAT PIG. 


BY ELIZABETH CUMINGS. e 
Tut Guinea-hen was extremely aristo- 


tic, and talked a great deal about the 
fintfamilies. ‘‘I will not allow my chil- 
dren to associate with the common, vulgar 
herd,” she said. ‘‘ Their minds and man- 
ners shall be formed by intercourse with the 
wlect few.” Therefore, when she gave a 
party in honor of the oldest son, Heliogab- 
ilus, she did not invite all the fowls in the 
tam, but only the Gray Goose, the old 
Gobbler and the three White Turkey-hens, 
the White Bantams, and the Black Spanish 
family, She also invited the Marrowfat 


The Marrowfat Pig was a newcomer in 
the barn. He was quite small. His body 
Was white and silky as a white mouse, and 
lis nose, feet, ears, and tail were of a 
Wight pink color. 

“T consider him a prize,” the farmer had 
uid, when he brought him into the yard: 
“There is not another like him in the 
untry. He is pure Marrowfat.” And 
teGuinea-hen, overhearing these remarks, 
began cultivating the stranger’s acquaint- 
tuce immediately. 

He slept nearly all the time he was not 

; and when the Guinea-ben ap- 

Moached him, and spoke of the weather or 
tked after his health, he rarely did more 
‘un to open one of his little pink eyes, or 
Witch his long ears. Sometimes he made 
“asthmatic noise, that sounded some- 
Niut like “ Wuff ! Wuff !” But the Guinea- 
ln said to her friends and family: ‘What 
“tir of high-bred reserve there is about 

Marrowfat Pig. What distinguished 
Manners he has. Really, he is a great ad- 
to our society.” And all the Hens 
ekled “Ah, yes, to be sure”; for such is 
Way of the world. 
Guinea-hen’s guests arrived early; 
td when all were assembled she and He- 
us led the way to the corn-house, 
of which the farmer’s son, who 
"win love, had absent-mindedly left open. 
te ting on the largest heap of corn, 
a-hen said, politely: ‘‘My dear 
PF eat as fast as you can, and as long 
Peay and as much as you can.” The 
lies the Turkeys, and the different 
pe ef Hens replied ‘Thank you,” 
Dig did Stacefully; but the Marrowfat 
ila Rot even go “ Wuff! Wuff!” but 
‘eating directly, 
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He rooted right and left, poked the Gray 
Goose in the ribs, almost upset the vener- 
able Gobbler, and took not exactly the lion’s, 
but the pig’s share of the corn. 

‘* What an original character the Mar- 
rowfat Pig is!” said the Guinea-hen. “ You 
can see his genius in the way he acts. 
Blood will tell, and there is nothing so de- 
sirable as high descent.” 

When the Marrowfat Pig had eaten all 
he could possibly hold, he lay down in the 
biggest corn-heap and fell asleep. Little 
Biddy Bantam ventured to pick up a few 
kernels near his head, and, inadvertently 
scratching, sent the corn against his nose. 
He opened one of his pink eyes and went 
‘‘Wuff! Wuff!” as if it was a great effort 
and really too much for him. 

‘* How I should like to understand Mar- 
rowfat,” said the Guinea-hen. ‘‘I’m sure 
he is saying something very entertaining to 
Miss Biddy.” 

The Gray Goose waddled around in the 
corn, shoveling up a dessert-spoonful at 
every step; and, as she was short-sighted, as 
many literary and learned persons are, she 
accidentally gave the Marrowfat Pig’s pink 
tail a sharp tweak with her bill. Squealing 


angrily, he started up, and caught hold of 


poor little Biddy Bantam’s yellow legs and 
nearly bit them off. 

‘« You miserable, nasty Marrowfat Pig !” 
screamed the Gray Goose, very much ex- 
cited. ‘‘’T'was I who pinched your good- 
for-nothing tail ; but I did not damage it a 
mite. You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self !” 

But the Marrowfat Pig, instead of blush- 
ing, only lowered his head, and, looking 
savagely at her, went ‘‘ Wuff! Wuff!” in 
such a threatening manner she retreated 
quickly behind a cider-barrel. 

The whole Bantam family left the corn- 
house immediately, with their suffering lit- 
tle Biddy; and the rest of the guests, ex- 
cept the Marrowfat Pig, who lay down for 
another nap, soon followed them. As the 
old Gobbler took his leave, he said to the 
Guinea-hen, in a low tone: “‘ Pardon me, 
my dear friend; but don’t you think we 
had better cut the acquaintance of the 
Marrowfat Pig? His conduct this after- 
noon has been shocking—quite like a com- 
mon hog, in fact.” 

“‘T cannot agree with you there,” said 
the Guinea-hen. “He evidently has a del- 
icate organization. Miss Biddy annoyed 
him by pecking around his head, and the 
outrage the Gray Goose committed on his 
tail was entirely inexcusable. The Ban- 
tams I shall-drop forever ; and if it were 
not for the culture and blue blood of the 
Gray Goose I should cut her also. No 
one but a vulgar person would behave 
badly to a gentleman of such consideration 
as the Marrowfat Pig.” 

The Gobbler shook hands with the 
Guinea-hen, and they parted friendly ; but 
there was a coldness in their manner visi- 
ble to a close observer, and there is no 
telling how far the alienation between the 
several families in the barn might have 
gone had not the Marrowfat Pig died that 
night, from eating too much corn at the 


pany. q t i 

After his death all united in doing him 
honor. Even the Bantams came to believe 
Biddy’s lameness a distinction ; and, fol- 
lowing the lead of the Guinea-hen, they all 
declared that the greatest genius and the 
most well-bred person they had ever known 
was the Marrowfat Pig. 





HOW THE STOREKEEPER GREW 
RICH. 





BY JENNIE EGGLESTON ZIMMERMAN. 





‘*Ou! say, Archie,” said little Bessie 
Bradley, one rainy morning. ‘‘Let’s play 
store.” 

‘Well! I'll be the storekeeper,” said 
Archie. ‘‘ Just as the man always does, 
you know. As if women and girls couldn’t 
keep all the stores in the world.” 

‘*No. I want to be storekeeper,” said 
Bessie. ‘‘’Cause I promised first.” 

“« Aw, Bessie, women don’t be storekeep- 
ers. They just buy things.” 

‘*Yes, But you know I hurt my finger 
this morning, so you ought to let me be it,” 
said Bessie. 

“But you kaow I had to wear this old, 
awful jacket this morning, and tore my 








new pants, too. And Mamma won’t let 
me wade in the puddles a bit, ’cause I got 
a cold, Bessie,” said Archie. 

**Didn’t you know I had a cold ?” 

Bessie gave a feeble little cough. ‘I 
guess other folks has colds, too, Archie 
Bradley.” 

“But you don’t know how much money 
to ask, Bessie. You may next time.” 

** Well, I’ll let you,” said the gentle little 
Bessie. ‘‘I don’t care, anyhow.” 

Archie made a scramble upon the table 
for mamma’s work-basket. He could not 
posibly keep store without that. 

Bessie tied on mamma’s broad garden- 
hat, which made her look very much like a 
fly under a cabbage leaf. 

**Good-morning, Mr. Storekeeper. How’s 
all your wife. and: chillens?” said sociable 
little Mrs. Flyunderacabbageleaf, coming 
up to the elegant counter, made of two 
wooden chairs. 

‘Oh! Bessie, folks don’t say ‘Good- 
morning’ to the storekeeper. They just 
say ‘I want to buy some thread,’ or some- 
thing.” 

** Well,” said his obliging customer, thus 
instructed in manners, ‘“‘I want to buy 
some fread.” 

**How much do you want?” asks the 
lordly storekeeper. 

**T guess a yard or a pound,” says Mrs. 


Archie broke off a piece about as long as 
his arm, and rolled it up in half a news- 
paper. 

“How much do you cost for that, Mr. 
Storekeeper ?” asks Mrs. F. 

“Oh! ’bouta dollar, I guess,” says the 
storekeeper; ‘‘ or five cents or ten dollars— 
yes, ten dollars,” shouts the storekeeper, 
getting the bottom figure on that pound of 
thread at last. 

** Here’s your money,” says Mrs. F., en- 
tirely satisfied with the price. ‘‘Now I 
want some nice, pretty calico, wiv yellow 
and green and pink flowers on it.” 

‘* Well, how much do you want?” 

‘‘Lemme see,” says Mrs. F. ‘‘I guess I 
want a quart, or else a bushel. I guess I’ll 
take a bushel of that.” 

‘* Well, that’s worf a hunderd dollars ” 

“Is it?” asks Mrs. F. ‘‘But I guess 
I’ve got the money. Yes, here it is.” 

*‘Is there anything more?” asks the 
storekeeper, blandly. 

. “Yes. I'll take some pins,” says Mrs. 
Flyunderacabbageleaf, holding dolly’s torn 
overdress on with one hand. 

“How much?” 

‘Well, a quart. No; free pints. Free 
pints,” says Mrs. F. 

‘Well, that prices a penny. No; five 
dollars. No;a centennial dollars, a mil- 
lion, a dodillion!” shouts the storekeeper, 
at last, as Mrs. F. stands calmly waiting 
till the bottom price is reached on that 
article. 

** Here’s the money,” says Mrs. F., cheer- 
fully, opening her fat little fist on the 
counter. 

Mr. Storekeeper sweeps it off into his 
drawer. Heis gettingrich. Suca liberal 
customers make storekeeping a profitable 
business. 

Mrs. Flyunderacabbageleaf pins on 
dolly’s torn overskirt with one of the costly 
pins she has just bought, and walks off. 
What does she care if she did pay a dodil- 
lion for three pints of pins? Mr. Flyunder- 
acabbageleaf is worth a great many do- 
dillions, and she can buy what she likes. 





ANOTHER WORKINGWOMAN’S 
HOTEL WANTED. 





As one of the class for whose use and 
benefit the Working-woman’s Hotel was 
supposed to be designed, I had long looked 
forward to the time when this great charity 
should begin its operations, as to a period 
of relief and rest—a period when my sister 
and I, hard-working women, as we are, 
could hope to enjoy something like home 
comforts, protection, and peace, in ex- 
change for the moderate sum which we 
are able to pay. q 

As asaleswoman in a ladies’ furnishing 
establishment, working from eight A. M. to 
eight Pp. m., I earn $10 per week. My sis- 
ter, who is a dressmaker, receives, when 
she is employed at the houses of customers, 
$1.50 per day and her board, and some- 
times makes a little;more by taking work 
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at home. But, not being connected with 
any dressmaking establishment, her work 
is not constant. There are from three to 
four months of every year when she has 
comparatively little to do for her cus- 
tomers, and during that period she makes, 
remakes, and repairs all the clothes which 
we both wear; and, of course, we can 
neither of us afford to go shabby, as we 
should soon lose our employments, if we 
did. 

Thus I receive $520 per year, and my 
sister about $300—a total of $820. 

We have for several years rented two 
rooms on a third floor in a respectable, if 
rather shabby-looking quarter, for which 
we pay $12 per month. These rooms are 
very nicely furnished with the ‘‘ remains 
of beauty once admired”; the furniture 
long ago used in the dear old country 
home, so beautiful to remember. Only the 
carpets have long since worn too small for 
the rooms, and been replaced by Chinese 
matting, the remnants of the carpet form- 
ing bright rugs, to be laid over the matting 
on Sundays and holidays and when the 
day’s work is over. 

These rooms are warmed by a small base- 
burning stove, which only needs raking 
down and replenishing twice in twenty- 
four hours, and will keep a fire, without 
rekindling, from November till May, con- 
suming about one and one-half tons of 
coal. By this fire we make our toast, and 
even, holding the meat on a toasting-fork 
over the coals, as hunters do slices of 
venison over a fire in the woods, manage 
to cook a beefsteak or a mutton-chop very 
appetizingly. But our tea and coffee are 
made, our eggs cooked, our potatoes boiled 
or Saratogaed, and the soups, which we 
buy in cans, is heated over a small kero- 
sene stove. The baker of whom we buy 
our bread will occasionally bake us a 
chicken or a small piece of beef, and we 
can buy canned meats and fruits as rel- 
ishes. 

We have found that we can, by careful 
economy—notwithstanding the small quan- 
tities in which we must buy everything, 
and the consequently heavy prices we must 
pay—board ourselves comfortably for from 
$4.90 to $5.25 per week. The oil used for 
cooking and light costs never more and 
sometimes less than forty cents per week. 
Our coal and the wages of the boy who 
comes once a week to bring the coal up 
frem the cellar to the box in our closet, and 
to take the ashes down, costs about $13 
per season. It would be a little cheaper to 
buy the coal by the bushel and have it de- 
livered on our floor, carrying the ashes 
down daily ourselves ; but the other way 
is easier and, for us, better. Our washing 
and ironing is done with that of the family 
who live on tbe floor below us ; they hiring 
@ Woman one day in two weeks to wash for 
both them and us and to iron fer us, we 
paying the woman’s wages, ten shillings 
per day, and they furnishing fire, soap, and 


starch. 
Thus it may be seen that we have two 


“light front rooms, warm, clean, airy, and 


of good size (the house is old-fashioned 
and the rooms are broad), over which we 
have entire control, asking no questions 
and being asked none ; that we can pro- 
vide ourselves with good and nourishing, 
if not with luxurious food (we never buy 
anything stale or poor, because it is 
‘**cheap”’), and are dependent upon no one 
but ourselves, at a cost of about $475 per 
year for us both. 

Now, suppose we give up our liberty 
and personal independence, and accept the 
generous charity of Mr. Stewart? We re- 
ceive a small room, handsomely furnished 
—to order, everything new, not one linger- 
ing association connected with a bit of it. 
There is no closet and not room enough 
for more than one trunk. The outlook 
may be upon the pretty court-yard of the 
hotel, or it may be upon the Fourth-avenue 
railroad stables. We may bring our roses; 
but our pretty pet canaries must be aban- 
doned, and even a globe of gold-fish would 
not be tolerated. Our sewing-machine— 
almost of vital necessity to us, even if my 
sister did all her custom work at the 
houses of her customers—cannot be al- 
lowed here, When we come home at 
night, tired. out with a hard day’s work, 
not too weary to enjoy seeing friends in 
the evening, providing we could have the 
privilege of reclining in a loose wrapper on 
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bed or sofa during their stay, but far too 
tired to enjoy dressing or sitting in a recep- 
tion room for two or three hours, under a 
blaze of gas and curious eyes, we cannot 
have the indulgence of seeing even a female 
friend in our own room, without the tedious 
formality of asking ‘* the permission of all 
the other inmates.” 

We are not reckless nor careless of ap- 
pearances, and we would be very thankful 
for the protection afforded by a home ina 
hotel exclusively for women; but we should 
stifle in the atmosphere of restraint and 
suspicion implied by the last-named reg- 
ulation. Still, we might endure all the 
restrictions, if, by submitting to them, and 
losing our independence, we should be en- 
abled to enjoy the luxuries of the hotel and 
at the same time to lay by a little more 
money against that ‘rainy day” which 
women without property, or near relatives 
able to care for them, have more reason to 
dread than any other class of persons. 
But alas! the charity we should receive at 
this hotel would be a very costly one to 
us. We must pay $12 per week for our 
board and room, with no deductions for 
my sister’s meals when she works at the 
houses of her patrons, and no privilege of 
bringing work home or of using her sew- 
ing machine for ourselves in our Own room. 
Thus, while our income would be lessened 
by nearly one-half of my sister’s earnings, 
or about $150 per year, our expenses would 
be increased from $475 to $656 per year, 
including the wasbing, which at the hotel 
is to be an ‘‘extra,” and cannot be sup- 
posed to amount to less than the sum it 
now costs us. In addition to this, in order 
to be in keeping with our surroundings, 
our dréss should be finer than it now 
is. 

Now, we are independent, hard-worked 
machines during laboring hours, it is true; 
but free as air when we step into our own 
two rooms. Now, after all expenses are 
paid, including dress, horse-car fares, and 
an occasional concert or theater ticket, we 
have always contrived (excepting when 
sickness has come in, to diminish income 
and increase expenses) to live comfortably 
and lay by $100 per year. If we obtain the 
Juxuries and protection of the iron and 
brick armed charity on Fourth Avenue, 
we should not have enough left (after pay- 
ing for board and washing and allowing 
for decrease of my sister’s earnings) to pay 
the necessary car-fares to take us to and 
from our work, and not one penny would 
there be for clothes. 

There, doubtless, is aclass of working- 
women—artists, teachers, correspondence 
clerks, editors, dressmakers, and milliners 
—who kave talent enough to command the 
highest prices for their work, who can 
uvail themselves of the many advantages 
of the Stewart Charity, without defraud- 
ing their own future or the present of 
those who may be partly or entirely de- 
pendent upon their exertions for support. 
But for my sister and me, and countless 
others like us, who work hard, but lack 
the. necessary force, or ability, or oppor- 
tunity to push our way out of the ranks, 
there is as yet no provision. 

Is it, then, vain to hope that some rich 
man, Or woman, or association, or church 
will yet give to us and our like—to us, who 
need it even more than those others—a 
real Working-woman’s Hotel? 

Let it be ever so plain, so that it is sub- 
stantial, with a plenty of plain, nourishing, 
and well-cooked food, with no unnecessary 
servants, without large mirrors or expen- 
sive upholstery, with larger rooms, with 
closets, with less red tape, less. splendor, 
and less cost. Of course, no such hotel 
could be expected to pay an interest on the 
money expended in it; but it ought, with 
all the advantages given by association, to 
be self-supporting, at a cost, without ex- 
tras, of not more than $3.00 to $4.00 per 
week for board of each inmate. If the 
cost is more than this, the institution is but 
pleasantly masquerading when it calis 
itself a ‘‘ charity.” 

H. E. 8. 





Aw Irishman, on being asked why there 
was no record or trace of any of his race being 
found in Noah’s Ark, replied that all his coup- 
trymen at that time were very rich and had 
boats of their own. ‘And, besides,’’ he added, 
‘* they would not sail with beasts, any how, as 
old Noah did,” 






THE INDEPENDENT. 


LIFE. 


THE World’s a bubble, and the Life of Man 
Less than a span: 

In his conception wretched, from the womb 
So to the tomb; 

Curst from bis cradle, and brought up to years 
With cares and fears. 

Who then to frail mortality shall trust, 

But limns on water or but writes in dust. 


Yet whilst with sorrow here we live opprest, 
What life is best ? 

Courts are but only superficial schools 
To dandle fools : 

The rural parts are turn’d into a den 
Of savage men: 

And where’s a city from foul vice so free, 

But may be term’d the worst of all the three ?. 


Domestic cares afflict the husband’s bed, 
Or pains his head: 
Those that live single take it for a curse, 
Or do things worse: 
Some would bave children: those that have 
them moan 
Or wish them gone: 
What is it, then, to have, or have no wife, 
But single thralldom or a double strife ? 


Our own affection still at home to please 
Is a disease : 
To cross the seas to any foreign soil, 
Peril and toil : 
Wars with their noise affright us; when they 
cease, 
We are worse in peace, 
What then remains, but that we still should 


ery 
For being born, or, being born, to die ? 
—Lord Bacon, 


I 


SARACENIC ART OF POTTERY. 


Wirn the incursion of the Saracens into 
Europe the potter’s art enters upon a new 
era of progress. By their brilliant produc- 
tions the Oriental invaders roused the Chris- 
tiens to tue devotion for the art, caused 
them to paint glaze, and then taught them 
how to enamel pottery. Persia probably 
received the art of enameling pottery from 
Assyria and transmitted itto China. China 
gave it to Coreaand Japan. Whether Per- 
sia always practiced it is doubtful; but it 
certainly remained in Central Asia until 
found there by the Arabs in the Moham- 
medan conquest. Whether this art was 
that of enamel, or only the art of painting 
and glazing pottery cannot be deter- 
mined until we have fuller knowledge of 
‘the ceramic history of Central Asia. It 
is by some supposed that stanniferous 
enamel was a later independent discovery 
of the Satacens, and it has even been 
suggested that the presence of tin in Spain 
led to the discovery there. Their fictile 
art is properly divided into five dis- 
tinct periods, called the Rhodian, Arabic, 
Damascene, Persian, and Hispano-Mor- 
esque, of which the last is the 
most advanced. Just when the Sara- 
cens went to work to make their tiles 
and their lustered dishes is not known. 
But their earliest specimens of ceramic 
art are the tiles, the successors of the 
enameled bricks of the ancients, Wher- 
ever found, they are so much alike in 
fabric and intent that they are pre-eminent- 
ly illustrative of that one widespread art 
which is purely Saracenic. Old mosques 
and tombs in Persia and far to the eust of 
modern Persia abound in wall-tiles of 
superb character. Throughout the Arab 
countries some of the more ancient houses 
of the wealthy have large roums decorated 
from floor to ceiling with tiles in rich 
color, the patterns running from tile to 
tile, border and bands following the curves 
and rectangles of the arcaitecture, showing 
that the tiles were made specially for the 
} rooms in which they were placed. And 
nothing can be found finer in effect, more 
fairy-like, or more marvelous in beauty 
than the interior of rooms surrounded 
with these brilliant objects, where the 
light is only such as comes threugh the 
woanertny constructed lattices of Arab 
work. 

Another remarkable piece of their work 
is the ‘‘ Vase of the Aihambra,” one of the 
mest beautiful and most interesting vases 
anywhere known. It is supposed to have 
been made about 1320. We insert Mar- 
ryat’s description: ‘* It is of earthenware; 
the ground white, the ornaments either 
blue ef two shades, or of that a or cop- 

r luster so often found in Spanish and 

talian pottery. This beautiful specimen 
of Moorish workmanship, which is four 
feet three inches in hight, was discovered, 
with another similar to it, beneath the 
pavement of the Alhambra, and is said to 
nave been filled with gold. It was copied 
in 1842 at the manufactory of Sevres, from 
drawings made in Spain by Daugats, and 
has since been copied.”—National Repos- 
ttory for April. 


WHAT COMES FROM SMOKING. 


A CERTAIN doctor, struck with the large 
number of boys under 15 years of age 
whom he observed smoking, was led to in- 
quire into the effect the haoit liad upon the 
general health. He took for his purpose 
thirty-eight boys, aged from 9 to 15, and 
carefully examined In twenty- 
seven of them he discovered injurious 
traces of the habit. In twenty-two there 
were various disorders of the circulation 
and digestion, palpitation of the heart, and 
& more or marked taste for strong 








drink. 
bleeding of the nose, ten had disturbed 


In twelve there was’ frequent 


sleep, and twelve had slight ulcer- 
ation of the mucous membrane of the 
mouth, which disappeared on ceasing 
from the use of tobacco for some days. 
The doctor treated them all tor weakness, 
but with little effect until the smoking was 
discontinued, when health and strength 
were soon restored. Now, this is no ‘‘ old 
wife’s tale,” as these facts are given on the 
authority of the British Medical Journal. 


LADIES! 


BEWAREot 
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F. Krutina 


OFFERS HIS LARGE AND ELEGANT STOCK OF 


FURNITURE, 


OF THE LATEST DESIGNS, 
AT 


Manufacturers’: Prices. 


WAREROOMS AND MANUFACTORY, 
Nos. 96 and 98 East Houston Street, N.Y. 


t@™ All goods manufactured on my own premises 
and warranted. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS. 


Manufactured by the American Carpet Lining Co., 


98 THOMAS STREET, N. Y. 


FRANK W. WHITE, 


(Late W. J. GRAHAM), 


LOOKING GLASSES 


and Picture Frames, 
No. 82 BOWERY, 


New York, 


AGENTS 


WANTED. 


For Particulars Address 


Wilson Sewing MachineCo. 


829 Broadway, New York City; 
New Orleans, La.; Chicago, Ill.; 
or, San Francisco, Cai. 


The SINGER New Family Sewing 


Machine. We are building a Machine exactly like 
it.Send for Circular. LYON 8.M.Co., 40 @. 12th St..N.Y. 




















FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 





WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for Tot INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Eacn File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a vear. The 
cover has “'THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 
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PREMIUMS. 
_ REV. JOSEPH COOK'S WORKS. 


We .offer Rev. Joseph Cook’s valuable new volumes, entitled ‘‘ BroLogy,” 
«TRANSCENDENTALISM,” and ‘‘ ORTHODOXY,” as premiums, embodying, in a revised 
gnd corrected form, the author's remarkable Monday Lectures. They are pub- 
jished in handsome book form, by James R. Osgood & Co., of Boston, and retail for 
$1.50 per volume. We will mail a copy of either volume, postpaid, to any subscriber 
of THE INDEPENDENT, nev or old, who remits us $3 for for one year, in advance; or any 
two volumes, postpaid, to any one Subscriber who remits $5.50 for two years, in 
advance; or the three volumes, postpaid, to any one subscriber who remits $8.00 for 
g years, in advance; or the book alone, postpaid, without Tuk INDEPENDENT, for $1.50. 
~ Extra sheets containing Rev. Joseph Cook’s ee Lectures from October 11th to 
Dec. 27th can. be obtained at this office for Twenty-five Cents extra. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


farm andl Garden, 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of our Subscribers who are 
specially interested. 


SUBTROPICAL GARDENING. 


AT a meeting of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society the following address was de- 
livered by Mr. William Gray, Jr.: 


Subtropical gardening, 0 called, means the 
combivation of plants remarkable for habit 
and foliage with the brilliant flowers, which 
formerly were used alone under the name 
of ‘‘carpet bedding.”’ 
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beds, not attained by plants from tubers alone, 
For color, surround these seedlings with dwarf 
pelargoniums, Golden Feather, or Achyranthes 
Lindeni. 

Caladium esculentum, five or six in a round 
bed, planted not too closely; single plants of 
the green Arundo donaz, surrounded by those 
of the,varigated varieties ; specimens of Rici- 
nus sanguineus for red, and Brasiliensis for 
green, which will grow eight feet in hight in 
a single season from seed, in a rich soil and 
with plenty of water; the dark green Gymno- 
thriz latifolia, the perfection of symmetry; and 
Erianthus Ravenne, the perfection of grace; 
the Cyperus Pupyrus ; and, for those who have 
room for winter-keeping, the Musa Ensete, are 
some of the plants suitable for ‘he purpose. 


GRHAT PREMIUM. 





Some years ago, when this last system had The surfaces of such beds should be carpeted 
eee reached its climax of absurdity, with its mean- | with dense, low-growing plants of variegated 
rithout ingless masses of glaring, unrelieved color and | foliage, as Abutilon vexillarium pictum, or the 
its ribbon borders wandering aimlessly all over | Japan honeysuckie (Lonicera aureo reticulata), 
Teceipt THE WORKS OF CH ARLES DICKENS the land; taxing the resources of the largest | or flowering plants; as Lobelia pumila grandi- 
money j places to raise coleus and pelargoviums by | flora, Nierembergia gracilis, or Clematis Jack- 
mack 4 jn the famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well- | tens of thousands, a new departure was taken | manni, , 
ismadg nown publishers of Boston. Look at our offer! 
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y a Subscriber or not, who sends us $3 for one year’s subscription in advance we 
will forward THE INDEPENDENT, postage paid, together with any one volume from 
the following list, also postage paid: 

1. The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 

3, Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 

4, David Copperfield. .520 pages. 

4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 

§, Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 

6. Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 

1, 0ld Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 530 pp. 
§, Little Dorrit. 504 pages. 

§, Bleak House. 532 pages. 

jf. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times. 570 pages. 


11. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American 
Notes. 506 pages. 

12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectation 
514 pages. 

13. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 pages. 

M4. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas 
Stories. 356 pages. 

15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History 
ef England, Master Humphrey’s Clock etc. 
560 pages. 
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SEND 
thus giving every man, woman, and child a chance to own the entire works of the 
st and most popular writer of the century. Each story is complete in one volume 
a containing two or more stories), clearly printed from fine large type, on paper of 
extra quality, and beautifully bound in sage-green English cloth, ornamented in black 
and gold. Each volume furthermore contains SIXTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, by 
the celebrated American Artist, Sou. Eytincr, Jk. The origina! cost of the stereotype 


alone was $20,000, and of the illustrations $10,000. Of the illustrations Mr. 
ens himself wrote: 


“They are remarkable for a delicate perception of beauty, a lively eye for char- 
acter, a most agreeable absence of exaggeration, and a general modesty and propriety 
which I greatly like.” 


The volumes cost $1.50 each in the bookstores. 
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We are prepared to send this premium, direct from the Publishers (Lee & Shepard), 
allover the United States and the Canadas to the extent of 


100,000 Volumes. 


imen Copies of these Books can be seen at our Office and delivered per 
sonally to Subscribers when desired. The following Premiums are also given for one 
subscription, in advance, new or old: 


Moody and Sankey’s ‘GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS No. 2.” 


“WINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCI- 
PATION PROCLAMATION.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 26x36. 
By Ritchie, one of the most celebrated engravers in the world. 


This is one of the most valuable Steel Engravings published. It has a historic 
interest to every American, giving, as it does, by one of the best artists in the country 
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md Smith. The o: i oil painting has recently been presented to the United States 
Government by Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, of New York, who paid for the same $25,000. 
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“AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” 
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“CHARLES SUMNER.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
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“THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
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oe or suppress any portion-of the material in my possession. The incidents given were 
aoeuy Sense isolated exceptions to the daily routine of Mr. Lincoln’s life. My aim has been 
: t these pages to portray the man as he was revealed to me, without any attempt at 
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in Paris by the use, in the smaller’ parks and 
squares, of plants of striking foliage to relieve 
and diversify the masses of color. 

To William Robinson, more than to any oth- 
er person, is due the credit of introducing this 
great improvement into England. As corre- 
spondent of The London Times, he went to Paris 
in 1867, and by his letters to that journal gave 
theimpetus to the change which has revolu- 
tionized English summer gardening. He has 
since published many books, the main feature 
in all being an earnest advocacy of a more 
natural style, and has established The Garden, 
that admirable magazine, whose motto, ‘‘ The 
Art itself is Nature,” is the keynote to all his 
writings. And Iam told that now, as is usual 
in gardening matters, the English excel the 
French in the arrangement and effect of their 
groups and beds. 

To come nearer home, we have a climate 
better than that of Paris or London for the 
growth of tropical foliage, and are free from 
the constant rains which in England mar the 
beauty of their flowering plants. 

It is not necessary to say much about the 
detail of cultivation. The beds must be deep 
and rich. Mine are four feet deep, filled with 
an equal mixture of loam and well-rotted ma- 
nure, for flowering, as well as for foliage 
plants. By digging over every autumn, beds 
so made will last many years without showing 
signs of exhaustion. The value of such prepar- 
ation is that water is rarely needed, even in 
our longest droughts. I find also that a mulch 
of two inches of spent hops, spread over the 
ground at the time of plantiug, is of great ben- 
efit. It keeps the ground moist, prevents hard- 
ening from rain and the cracking afterward in 
the sun, keeps down weeds, and prevents the 
spattering of earth on the foliage, which so 
disfigures it, especially that of variegated pe- 
largoniums. If one wishes fine beds of bloom, 
it is necessary to have some way of protecting 
them from our heavy thunder-showers, which 
in a few minutes will ruin pelargoniums for a 
fortnight. I use light wooden frames, rather 
larger than the beds, covered on the top only 
with cotton cloth. 

Among suitable plants the Canna takes the 
first place for beauty, for diversity of foliage 
and habit, for rapid growth, and in some of 
the newer varieties for the profusion of flow- 
ers almost equal to those of the gladiolus. 
Add to these qualities its cheapness, and the 
ease with which its roots can be kept through 
the winter, and I know of no plant that can 
compare with it for general usefulness. 

The best kinds tried by me are: 

Anneii, tall-growing, sea-green leaves, sal- 
mon flowers. 

Premices de Nice, medium-growing, green 
lance-shaped leaves, yellow flowers. 

Marechal Vaillant, large-growing, 
veined leaves, orange flowers 

Nigricans, large-growing, 
flowers of no account. 

Jean ,Vandael, large-growing, green leaves, 
large red flowers. 

Purpurea spectabilis, large-grewing, greenisb 
purple leaves, scarlet flowers 

For foliage only, Auguste ferriere, of the 
yargest size, green-leaved, with narrow stripes 
and edging of dark red; and Discolor, of medi- 
um size, with beautifully veined leaves of 
bronze and green—these two varieties have 
never flowered with me, but are described in 
M. Chate’s book on “ The Canna” as having 
orange-red flowers. For further information 
I would refer to the above-mentioned book, 
where a great number of species and varieties 
are described. ; 

It adds much to the effectiveness of the beds 
to plant their centers with tubers, and to edge 
them with seedlings of Canna limbata. Seeds 
started early in April will make plants large 
enough for this purpose by the first of June. 
They should be set out twelve inches apart 
and eighteen inches from the older plants. 
They grow from two to two and a half feet in 
hight, and, having leaves to the very ground, 


bronze- 


metallic leaves, 





give a massive effect and luxuriance to the 


The Pampas Grass is another superb object; 
but, unlike those above mentioned (excepting 
Erianthus Ravenne), may be left in the ground 
in winter, and, if covered with a large barrel, 
with strawy manure piled up to and over the 
top, will generally go through unharmed and 
increase in sizeand beauty year by year. For 
a perfectly hardy subject the Ailanthus, grown 
to the hight of eight or ten feet and pruned 
closely back each year to the top of the stem, 
willsend out long, drooping, pinnate leaves, 
which rival palms in elegance and effect. Ara- 
lia canescens and Dimorphantus Mandschuricus, 
entirely hardy, should have a place where room 
can be given them for the spread of their great 
leaves. If you have a rocky bank, where grass 
will not grow, plant Yucca filamentosa, free 
flowering and the hardiest of its race. 

Succulents may be used in subtropical gar- 
dening, but should be kept in beds by them- 
selves and only planted in the more artificial 
parts of the grounds. A great variety of these 
may be grown together—Agaves, Echeverias, 
and Sempervivums. Put the largest plants in 
the center, leaving room enough between to see 
them on all sides; finish the bed with one or 
more rows of Eeheveria secunda glauca, and car- 
pet the whole with Sedum Corsicum or pruino- 
sum. All kinds of geometrical designs may be 
worked out with these plants, remembering 
that much of the final effect depends on the 
most careful and exact planting. 


Plants with colored foliage are among the 
most effective for this style of gardening. 
Neither sun nor rain dim their beauty and 
they donot need the constant care and attention 
that flowering plants must bave at all seasons, 
I would suggest massing them in beds of sim- 
ple form, circles and ovals being the best, and 
edging them with plants of a different color. 
For example, Coleus Verschaffelti, bordered 
with Golden Feather; Achyranthes Lindeni, 
bordered with the striped grass Phalaris arun- 
dinacea picta ; or Centaurea gymnocarpa, with a 
border of dwarf scarlet or pink-flowering pe- 
largoniums. 

The Golden Crystal Palace Gem, or Albion 
Cliffs (the best white-edged bedding pelargo- 
nium), edged with a blue lobelia, are types of 
the many arrangements that may be made 
from these materials. 

Two ef the newer bronze zovales, Harold 
and the Moor, may be planted in small beds 
by themselves, their golden centers and edges 
and their brilliant chestnut zones showing to 
the best advantage next the grass, with no di- 
viding line of contrasting form or color. 

Lastly, although hard to grow satisfactorily 
in our climate, the golden tricolors, Mrs. Pol- 
lock and Macbeth, edged witb the dwarf-grow- 
ing and very dark coleus, Emperor Napoleon, 
which throws the beautiful colors of the pe- 
largoniums into high relief. 

For flowering plants none are equal to 
the pelargoniums. These should be planted 
in beds of a single kind, edged with one of 
a different color, or with a variegated leaf, 
or with a plant of a different species. The 
best that I have tried-are: 


Gen. Grant, ) tall-growing scarlets, 
Warrior, J tor large beds. 
Coleshill, 


Sir Chas. Napier, » iaesliie in size. 

Sir John Moore, \ 

Orbiculatum, 

Omega, 

Of dark scarlets, Douglas Pearson and Well- 
ington. 


Of pinks, Master Christine and Pink May 
Queen. 


The whites and salmons are not satisfactory 
for bedding. The former are not free flowering 
enough, and a better and more permanent 
effect can be obtained from the white-edged 
Albion Cliffs or from the variegated alyssum 


t for dwarfs. 


than from any white-flowering plant with which 


I am acquainted. The alyssum, when well 
grown and full flowering, gives one of the 
softest and most harmonious effects to be ob- 
tained from the combination of the foliage and 
flower. 





Centaurea candida is another beautiful edging 
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for beds of pelargoniums ; but it must not be 
planted too close to them, for, if shaded, it is 
almost sure to damp off. In fact, in a wet sea- 
sen itis a difficult plant to keep a line ofin 
good order. 

These are some of the materials to be used. 
Many-thiogs have been omitted that cannot 
easily be obtained, or easily grown, or kept 
through the winter, without great expense; 
but these, by themselves, if well arranged, will 
make a garden a source of never-failing pleas- 
ure to iis owner and all comers. And [ take it 
that the highest art is to get the best results 
from simplest means. 

Palms and tree ferns, yuccas, agaves, and 
musas, all so beautiful, require too much care 
and are too costly to be generally used. 

As to arrangement, it is impossible to give 
any but general directions,s0 much must de- 
pend on the size and shape, the locality, ex- 
posure, and surroundings of the garden. The 
foundation of all must be good turf, well kept. 
Without this no planting can be satisfactory, 
and perhaps the best general rule that can be 
given is to leave the center open for breadth 
and dignity of effect, and to confine the planting 
to the sides, following a walk making the 
circuit of the place. 

The sabject was discussed by the different 
members of the Society, as follows: 


W. C. Strong said that the paper read re- 
called a beautiful picture which be saw abroad 
—a lawn planted with beds of flowers, where 
one of the most prominent features was the 
golden pyrethrum, which seemed to light up 
the whole scene on a gray, cloudy day. Plavts 
which light up the landscape, like this and the 
gold and silver tricolors, are among the most 
desirable. 

Edward 8. Rand, Jr., said that, though his 
subtropical gardeaing was not very extensive, 
he was indebted to Mr. Gray for hints which 
had enabled him to produce some of his best 
effects. Besides the plants already mentioned, 
the hardy shrubs of golden color, such as the 
golden elderand golden spirwa, were very effect- 
ive, and they have the advantage over white- 
leaved plants that the latter are apt to buro, 
though this objection does not apply to the 
varievated alyssum and the Albion Cliffs pelar- 
gonium. He had made considerable use of the 
golden crown imperial, and Of the variegated 
Bulbocodium vernum, which contrast well with 
the crocus, and whose foliage—unlike that of 
the crocus and most other spring-flowering 
bulbs, which after blooming is quite objection- 
able, but cannot be removed witbout destroy- 
ing the next season’s flowering—is very attract- 
ive and showy. 

H. Weld Fuller thought the Alternanthera 
amena or A. veriscolor, though not mentioned 
by Mr. Gray, very desirable for edgings or 
ground. It was used with excellent effect as 
a carpet under the large plants in the beautiful 
bed of succulents at Mr. Hunvewell’s. It is 
easy of culture, uniform, and reliable. At 
Woodlawn Cemetery a large oval bed, which 
gave much satisfaction, had a dense center o¢ 
cannas, surrounded by tritomas, next Coleus 
Verschaffelti, then achyranthes and belts of 
pelargoniums, the white-edged outward, and 
alyssum next to a border of alternanthera. 
Golden pyrethrum has a fine effect, if not re- 
peated too often. The ageratum is often use- 
fuland the blue lobelia cannot be dispensed 
with. Such beds as those mentioned by Mr. 
Gray require some border. In a mass of bloom 
sometimes a white Centaurea (gy pa), 
high in the center, overspreading like a foun- 
tain, produces an excellent effect. A novel and 
beautifal effect was produced at Mr. Hun- 
newell’s by a large circle of variegated Japan 
honeysuckle, intermingled with an outer plant- 
ing of Clematis Jackmanni, the purple of the 
clematis flowers showing finely on the golden 
yellow of the honeysuckle. 

The bed of succulents already mentioned, of 
which the principal features were echeverias, 
the smaller varieties being arranged in success- 
ive rows on an inclined rim, growing smaller 
to the top, with large plants of Z. metallica in 
the center, produced a striking appearance. 
The, French, who were the first to introduce 
subtropical gardening, generally understand 
the combination of colors in all things. 

The principles of arrangement are beginning 
to be recognized with us. There are various 
ways in which the results desired may be pro- 
duced, varying often according to the ground; 
but we know that red always produces the best 
effect on a background of green, the two colors 
being complementary, and that blue and yellow 
next to green destroy each other by borrow- 
ing. Plants must not be mixed heterogenous- 
y, except in rockwork. There should be 
harmony or contrast and variety. He did vot 
believe in the glare of too many bright colors, 
often repeated. For general purposes he 
thousht the subdued half-tints were more 
pleasing, giving sweetness and repose. He 
loved tae blue and white. High colors—like 
tho:e of the Gen. Grant, Coleshill, and other 
pelergoniums—may, however, be massed occa- 

sionally with great success. In conclusion, 
Mr, Fuller expressed Lis high approval of all 
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that bad»been said by Mr. Gray, in whose 
grounds he had seen most perfect masses of 
flowers. 

James Cruicksbanks remarked tbat there are 
two shrubs which come in well for lawn decor- 
ation, though expensive—the variegated hollies 
and the araucarias. A good Araucaria imbricata 
is as fine an Object as you can have on a lawn, 
where there are conveniencies for taking care of 
them through the winter. 

William T. Brigham said that he believed in 
masses of color and foliage, and thought we 
had seen too much of flowers in stiff lines. 
Nature produces her flowers in masses, like 
those of the Californian poppy (Eschscholtzia), 
which covers the ground with a carpet of gold, 
or the Nemophila, which looks as if a patch of 
blue sy had fallen to the ground, or the white 
Forget me-not. In tbe Tropics he had noticed 
the eftect of the masses of “ kukui” (Alewrites 
triloba), which in the darkest days has the effect 
of supshine ; but in no part of the world had he 
seen flowers growing natorally in lines. Of 
course, there must be edgings to the beds in a 
garden; bat they should- never be filled with 
lines of flowers, as in the Public Garden in this 
city. As instances of the effect of masses, Mr. 
Brigham mentioned the cliffs in India, covered 
with the dark coriaceous leaves of the Bombax, 
or cotton tree; the Bougainvillea, used for 
covering arbors, and whose . floral bracts have 
avery grand effect; and to the Cannas by the 
watercourses, with bananas growing up among 
them. The leaves of the pelargonium are not 
beautiful in form, but are apt to produce an 
appearance of heaviness and require slender 
leaves among them. He had seen very fine 
effects produced by beauty of form alone, wi'h- 
out variety of color. 

C. M. Atkinson thought that the plants men- 
tioned by Mr. Fuller belonged rather to carpet- 
gardening than subtropical. A very handsome 
garden can be made of the plants mentioned 
by Mr. Gray, with a very moderate expense for 
winter protection. In every garden the sur- 
rouvdings should be considered, and carpet- 
gardening should be in a place by itself, backed 
up by larger plants. A plant omitted by Mr. 
Gray is the Himalaya bamboo, which grows 
nine or ten feet h and the slightest breeze 







bes a ‘it. In avtamn it 
‘should be lifted the protection of 
a cool greeuhouse; that is not avail- 


able, a shed wilt be sufficient in winter. 

Mr. Strong alluded to the bed arranged by 
Mr. Fuller, and said that we lose the effect of 
caunas when we surround them with tritomas. 
We should allow plants to produce their true 
and natural effect, both in our exhibitions and 
our gardens. 


SOOT AS A MANURE. 


Tue value of soot, like that of ashes, depends 
agood deal upon the material that made it. 
That produced from a wood fire is the best; 
but there is so little of it thatit is hardly worth 
while to consider it. The burning of coal, how- 
ever, produces a great deal of soot, and its 
value is such that it would pay to save and 
apply all that is produced. Coal soot contains 
a fair percentage of ammonia, besides some 
phosphates, potash, soda, magnesia, sulphates, 
carbonates, and chloride of lime. Sulphate of 
ammonia and sulphate of lime are the ingre- 
dients of most value, particularly the former, 
It is used on all kinds of crops, and the test. 
imony, though variable, is strongly in its 
favor. The amount that would be useful de- 
pends upon circumstances, but one can scarce- 
ly apply too mucb. From ten to twenty 
bushels per acre is enough, perbaps. Iv En- 
gland soot has long been a favorite fertilizer 
for wheat and as a top-dressing for grasslands. 
Mixed with salt, the effect is said to be great- 
ly increased. In one experiment recorded the 
soil without any manure produced 157 bushels 
of potatoes; with thirty bushels of soot the 
yield was increased to 192 bushels; and with 
thirty bushels of soot mixed with eight bushels 
of salt 240 bushels were produced. Grass and 
wheat top-dressed with soot have a beautiful 
green color, due principally to the sulphate of 
ammonia present. For garden purposes noth- 
ing is better than soot dissolved in water—balf 
a peck to a barrel of water—the plants and 
beds being sprinkled with it. Moisture in- 
creases its value, and, hence, its best. effects 
are seep on moist soils or in moist seasons.— 
Journal of Chemistry. 





A BEAUTIFUL HOUSE PLANT.- 


THE calla lily, roots of which may be pro- 
cured of any florist, is one of the finest plants 
for house growing, when properly treated. 
The most practical method is to procure an 
earthern jar—suitably decorated on the out- 
side, if desired, by painting or pasting on of 
freize or flower pictures, or by a paper open- 
work covering. In this place rich mold 
some five or six inches deep, and in this set 
the calla plant. Now put on the top of this 
mold a layer of clean, coarse sand, about two 
inches deep, and on the top of this some small 





pebbles. Then fill the jar with. water and re- 


place as evaporated, so as to always have the 
water several inches deep above the pebbles. 
Place in a warm and sunny window, and the 
plant will throw up large, luxuriant leaves, to 
be followed by the magnificent bloom. What 
is still better, the flower-stalks will be sent up 
in a succession, so as to afford a nearly contin- 
uous series of flowers. A few minuows intro- 
duced into the water will usually thrive with- 
out further care, and afford a pleasing study. 
rr 


HENS IN THE ORCHARD. 


Speakine of keeping hens in orchards, the 
Poultry World says : 

“Last fall we visited an orchard in which 
fowls were kept, the owner of which told us 
that before the fowls were: confined in it the 
trees made little or no growth, and a corre- 
sponding amount of fruit was obtained. But 
what a change was evident now. The grass 
was kept down, the weeds were killed and the 
trees presented an appearance of thrift, which 
the most enthusiastic horticulturist could not 
but admire and envy. The growth of the trees 
was most vigorous and the foliage remarkably 
luxuriant. The frait was abundant, of large 
size, and free from worms and other imperfec- 
tions, This excellence was accounted for by 
the proprietor, who remarked that the “ hens 
ate all the worms and curculio in their reach, 
even the canker-worm.” He found less trouble 
with their roosting in the trees than he ex- 
pected, and that a picket fence six feet high 
kept them withio bounds. His orchard was 
divided into three sections, and the fowls were 
changed from one to another, as the condition 
of the fowls or the orchard section seemed to 
require.” 





SETTING HENS. 


Put a tablespoonful of sulphur in the nest 
as soon as hens or turkeys are set. The heat 
of the fowls causes the fumes of the sulphur 
to penetrate every part of their bodies, every 
louse is killed, and, as all nits are hatched 
within ten days, when the mother leaves the 
nest with her brood she is perfectly free from 
nits or lice. It is convenient to have two hens 
hatcbing at the same time, since, if accidents 
happen, the two broods may be united. Again, 
on the hatching day it frequently occurs that, 
to prevent the newly-born chicks being crushed 
by eggs that are behind time, it is desirable to 
give all that are hatched to one hen, while the 
other takes charge of the eggs alone. Not only 
does this give security to the chicks, who run 
some hazard of being crushed, if they are kept 
for any prolonged time under the mother ; but 
the unhatched eggs also stand a far better 
chance. . For when a hen finds chickens under 
her she sits higher from the eggs, and less 
warmth is afforded them at the time they re- 
quire most. 


THE time to graft grapevines is just when 
the leaves are beginning to start on tbe vine to 
be grafted. Cut your grafts into lengths from 
twoto four buds each. Dig the earth away 
from the roots of the vine to be grafted eight 
orten inches deep. Saw off the tap or main 
root of the vine five or six inches above the 
surface of the ground, split the end of the roots 
left in the ground, whittle the butt-end of your 
graft to the form of a wedge, and insert in the 
cleft or split in the root in such a manner that 
the interstice between the bark and the wood 
shall join evenly together on the side of the 
graft and the root. Fill up the hole, pack the 
fine, soft earth with your hands carefully 
around the grafted place, and leave a single 
bud of the graft just above the surface of the 


ground. 
i 


THE general fault im geranium culture is 
crowding. The plants need light and air on all 
sides, and unless this is afforded they soon be- 
come one-sided, long-drawn, and straggling, 
with but few leaves, and there is a tuft at the 
end. The blossoms are few and small ahd the 
whole plant presents a forbidding appearance. 
Light, air, and cleanliness are the three primary 
rules for growing geraniums, 


AGRICULTURAL. 
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GILT-EDGE BUTTER, 


Over 1,200 —_~ are now Using 
Cooley Creamers, 


OGDEN FARM, fiswrone » , March 
VERMONT Fann Ma CHIN As " Math, 18 


m 
have ‘ore. Weare now getting $1.00a - pound 
our butter. Very truly yours, 
MELVILLE BULL, 
WALTHAM, VT., Ai 
3. -w. Dees ugust 34, 1877, 
> Siren reas is received. In reply, would 


I have used the Cooley 89 system of setting milk, 

from seven cows and trom twenty milks 
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8. perfec 
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Address for Ctreular 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE, (0, 
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choice pemiciians of Plan anol die tie 
labe' and securely packed. 


6 Abutilons, (or 4 Azaleas,) 
10 Basket Plants, (or 10 Bed-| 4 Lilies, os Pansies,) 
ding Plants,) 6 Pelargonium, , Fancy, (or 6 


5 Begonia, (or 6 Caladi 
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Fancy,) 
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4 8 Roses, Monthly, (or 8 Roses, 
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8 Geraniums, Scented, (or 6 : aap sae, or 8Salrias, 





8 Tuberose, New Pearl, (orlt 
Greenhouse Plants,) 
6 Hardy Plants, (or 8 Helio- Verbenas,) 
tropes,) 6 Violets, (or 4 Honeysuckles) 


25 varieties of Flower, or 20 varieties of Vegetable Seeds. 
a BY EXPRESS, bayer p payin, 
collections for $2: for $3: ¥ for $5: 12 for $6. 


pte 8 OARDEY CALENDAR, giving  cirections Rtigiee 
fing the above, list of varieties, etc., maileu fr: 


HENRY A. DREER, 
714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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Our new Melon is the most delicious 
ever introduced. Per pkt., 
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Beautify Your Home with Flowers. 
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GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
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12 Beautiful i labels, 83. Plants, by mail,postpaida fot 
PLATTSBURGH GREEN HOUSES. 
DAVID LITTLE & 00. 


. Plattsburgh, Clinton Co., N. 
Send for Catalogue... 
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THE’PROBLEM SOLVED! 


ALL MAY FIND 
WORK, HOMES, WEALTH, and HAP- 
PINESS 
by Purchasing Landin 


EASTERN NEBRASKA 


of the Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pauy. 
This Company has MILLIONS of ACRES for 


sale at PRICES and on TERMS that bring them 
within the reach of ALL. 


#INE CLIMATE and SOIL, NEAR GOOD 
MARKETS. GROWING TOWNS. GOOD 
SCHOOLS and CHURCHES. A PARADISE 
forthe WORK INGMAN, FARMER, STOCK- 
GROWER, or MAN of WEALTH. 

COME AND SEE. 
Low Rates of Fare from all Principal 
‘Points. 


Circulars, Guides, Papers, etc. sent FREE EVERY- 
‘WHERE. Address 


LEAVITT BURNHAM, 


LAND COMMISSIONER U. P. R.R. CO., 
Omaha, Neb. 


rT REFER TO THIS ADVERTISEMENT. _23 
W. & T. SMITH, 


Geneva Nursery, 





GENEVA, N. Y., 
OFFER AT 


Low Prices 
Standard and Dwarf Fruit Trees, 
Grape Vines and Small Fruits, 
Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Vines, Roses, 
AND 
GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 


2” Correspond licited and PRICE-LISTS 
furnished on application. 








SEND YOUR ADDRESS TO 


E. A. REEVES, ? 

58 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YoRK, mi 
FOR HIS = 

DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE m 


yw Seeds for 1878. 0 


Contains over 100 pages and is fylly illus- 





| oO. “© Betablished im 1854. 4 
KAKI or Japanese Persimmon. 
Be $ ‘A new and delicious Fruit. 


SPECIALTIES: Magnolias. Japanese Maples, 
Rhododendrons, Hardy and Chinese Azaleas, 
¢ and Camellias. 
‘4mmense collection of Fruits and Orna- 
tal Trees and Shrubs. All THE VERY 
: NOVELTIES. Price-List FREE, De- 
_ Meriptive Catalogue, 10 cts. 


3 PARSONS & SONS CO., 
(Limited), 


_ + Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 








AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION! 
1878. 





SEVEN SIZES FOR HAND USE. 
Weighing from 32 to 51 Ibs. 
THREE SIZES FOR HORSE POWER. 


These Machines did an amount of work on the 
Centennial Grounds equal to 1U years of ordinary 
use, without loss of time for sharpening or repairs— 
completely distancing all competitors in that cele- 
brated trial of 6 months’ duration. 

GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 
Patentees and Manufacturers, 
631 Market &t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue, with prices. 
EASTERN AGENTS 
R. H. Allen & Co,, 189 and 191 Water St., New York. 
Jos. Breck & Sons, 51 and 62 North Market 8t., Bos- 


, Maes. 
Wwm.E Barrett & Co., 44 Canal St., Providence, R. I. 
& 2 -_ Utica, N. ¥. 





W. M. Williams, No. 0 : 
T. Hawley & Co., 93 Water St., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Cc. E. x lbridge, 299 and 301 Washington St., Buffalo, 





For $1.00 ¥e will send free by mail either of the below- 
si named collections, all distinct varieties : 

8 Abutilons, or 4 Azaleas, 

8 Begonias, or 3 Camellias, 

2 Caladiums (fancy), or 8 Carnations (monthly), 

12 Chrysanthemums, or 12 Coleus. 
Centaureas or 8 other white-leaved plants, 
Dahlias, or 8 Dianthts (new Japan), 
ferns, 8 Mosses, or 8 Fuchsias, 
Geraniums Zonule, 8 Double, or 8 Scented, 
Geraniums Fancy, 8 Variegated, or 8 Ivy-leaved 
Gloxinias, 8 Gladiolus, or 8 Tuberoses (Pearl), 
Grape Vines, 4 Honeysuckles, 4 Hardy Shrubs 
8 Heliotropes, 8 Lantanas, or 8 Petuuias, 
ear (new German), of 8 Sal vias, 


PP ODwWaw 





garden—for $25, to which our book “Gardening for 
Pleasure” and Catalogue (value $1.75) will be added, 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
35 Cortlandt St., New York. 








BIRDSELL’S — 


» Buller, 
tacker and Duster at 


Combined Clever Thresher 
Cleaner, 8 

“ Clover Leaf” and price-list sent free. Also 
ion of the Courts sustaining the Birdsell Patents. 
Address BIRDSELL MAN’ 6€’G CO., South Bend, Ind. 
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FROM J. B. ROOT, 


MANUFACTURER OF AND DEALER IN 


CRUSHED BONE, GROUND BONE, 


RAW BONE, SOPERPHOSPHATE FOR 
FERTILIZING PURPOSES. 


Also Bone Meal for Cattle, Warranted 
equal to any found elsewhere. 
NORTHBORO BONE MILL, 

Northboro, Mass. 


THE 


Manhattan Blood Guano, 


SEASON OF (878. 


This excellent Fertilizer for Corn, Tobacco, Roots, 
Vegetables, Grass, and Grain Crops ig too well known 
to require extended remarks. 

Pure Ground Bone, coarse and fine. 
& For price, circulars, etc. address 


MANHATTAN FERTILIZER CO., 
38 Platt St., New York. 











P.-O. Box 59. 











The GREATEST OFFERS of SEEDS, 


AT YOUR 


_ SF Catalogue and List of great Offers free. Send for it. ‘ 


AND “NURSERIES 
. | 


TS, and FLOWERS Ever Made. 
GRIMES & GABROW, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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prectioal mixture of refined steel, wrought iron, and other metals, cast in form. 


_ PATENTED CARBON PLOW. 


RIGHT AND LEFT-HAND. 


THE RARDEST 
KNOWN 
. SUBSTANCE 
THAT WILL 
SCOUR 
IN ANY S80IL 


itrength, great wear, and durability. 
I arranted to do good work 


REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL cU., 


Manufacturers of Agricultural Implements, Ilion, N. Y., 


or 57 Reade St., New York. 


nufacturers of the brated REMINGTON PATENT STEEL 
and Left-Hand Stool ond Gren tren Pinca PA SRSA, SOC GA 








PUBLIC NOTICE. 


a 

I, JOHN HANNAS, being a Blacksmith by trad 
had often felt the want of some means whereby 
could soften IRON at the forge, so that I could work 
it ata better advantage. This induced me to make 
many éxperiments with different substances which 
Offered the best prospects of success. It was on one of 
these occasions that I discovered the wenderful ef- 
fects of Electro Silicon upon the HUMAN SYSTEM. 


Thad a defect in three of my fingers, which were 
bent or shut up in my hand in such a manner, by the 
CONTRACTION OF THE CORDS, that they were very 
troublesome to me in my daily avocation. I could 
not handle my tools as I wished, and often thought 
that I would have them cut off, to get them out of my 
way. I had used everything that offered any hope or 
relief; but all to no effect. Well. I sayl was wor's- 
ing witb Electro Silicon at the forge. and. of course, 
ceuld noi prevent its coming in contact with my 
hands. 


I took no notice of the effect it had produced, until 
one day, wishing to use a heavy hammer, I grasped 
it with my crooked hand; and, much to my s' ise, 1 
found my crookc«d fingers straighten out, and I had 
as much use of them asever. I could hardly believe 
my eyes. I showed my hand to my wife and family 
and a general rejoicing was the result. 

The question now was: hat had produced this 
wonderful effect? Every act was recalled, and, after 
investigation, 1 at last made up 
my pee that m A Sie fortune had been caused by 

RO N. My next step was to discover 
some means by which I could combine this wonder- 
ful substance, so that everybody could use it. I 
made diligent search through eve book that i 
thought would throw any light upon the subject, and, 
at last, in a very old mecical book, [found a way by 
which I could doit. The result was perfectly satis- 

ry, and I was able to make a liniment the like 
the world has never seen before. I now began to 
look about me for cases to try the effect of it on 


others. 
Thad 4 neighbor living about a mile f-om my shop 
who had a lame knee. caused by the cords being con- 
by rheumatism. I sent him a bottle of 
Electro Silicon Liniment, and told him to use it thor- 
oughly. He did so, and at the end of three months 
he was able to throw aside his cane and walk to my 
~- | apgeremtty as wellasever. It had worked just 
as it di ucing a perfect cure. I[ 


beet Oye = in all external diseases occurring ip 
at no 
Prepared by the Electro Silicon Liniment Com- 
pany, office 76 William St.. New York. 
VAN SCHAACK, STEVENSON & CO.. Chicago. 
Sola by all Druggists. 50 cents per bottle. 





Now is the time to make up your order for 
the STOCKBRIDGE MANURES for 
all crops, and to 


TOP 
DRESS 


acre. Remember it is free from weed-secds, and 
you can haul at one two-horse load enough to go 
over six or seven acres. It may be applied from 
now till early af but those who used it early last 
season were enabled to cut a heavy crop in early 
Jane, and also obtained a good second crop before 
the August drought set in, 


@™ Send for Pamphlet, mailed free. 


W. H. BOWKER & C0., 


48 Chatham Street, Boston, 
3 Park Place, NEW YORK. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 
Pure Bone Superphosphateof Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
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FERTILIZERS. 
SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC GUANO. 


A NO. 1 FERTILIZER. 

Itis prompt, active, and reliable. Twelve years’ 
successful use has shown it to be of the Very Hligh- 
Price moderate. Quality and stand- 

co Boon; x N. PHELPS. 
Windsor, Conn.; SHARPLESS & CARP 
South Water S8t., Philadelphia; or H. D. WOOD- 


RUFF, Langsingburg, N. Y. 





OTIS & GORSLINE, 
51 Powerzs 
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ine reward if it fails to cure. 
, OF address 
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te HELP! 
FOR THE WEAK, 
NERVOUS AND 
DEBILITATED! 


The afflicted can now be restored to perfect 
health and bodily energy, at home, without 
the use of medicine of any kind. 


PULVERMACHER’S 


ELECTRIC BELTS 


AND BANDS, 


For self-application to any part of the body, 
meet every requirement. 











The most learned physicians and scientific 
men of Europe and this country indorse them. 


These noted Curative appliances have now 
stood the test for upward of thirty years, and 
are protected by Letters-Patent in all the 
principal countries of the world. They were 
decreed the oniy Award of Merit for Electric 
Appliances at the great World’s Exhibitions 
— Paris, Philadelphia, and elsewhere — and 
have been found the most valuable, safe, 
simple, and efficient known treatment for 
the cure of disease. 


READER, ARE YOU AFFLICTED ? 


and wish to recover the same degree ot 
health, strength, and energy as experienced 
in former years? Do any of the following 
symptems or class of symptoms meet your 
diseased condition? Are you suffering from 
ill-health in any of its many and multifari- 
ous forms, consequent upon a lingering, nerv- 
ous, chronic or functional disease? Do you 
teel nervous, debilitated, fretful, timid, and 
lack the power of will and action? Are you 
subject to loss of memory, have spells of faint- 
ing, fullness of blood in the head, feel listless. 
moping, unfit for business er pleasure, and 
subject to fits of melancholy? Are your Kid- 
neys, stomach, or bl , in a disordered con- 
dition? Do you suffer from rheumatism, 
neuralgia or aches and pains? Have you 
been indiscreet in early years and find your- 
self harassed with a multitude of gloomy 
symptoms? Are you timid, neryous, and 
forgetful, and your mind continually dwell- 
ing on the subject? Have you lost confidence 
in yourself and energy for business pursuits ? 
Are you subject to any of the following symp- 
toms: Restless pied broken sleep, night- 
mare, dreams, palpitation of the heart, bash- 
fulness, confusion of ideas, aversion tosociety, 
dizziness in the head, dimness of sight, pim- 
ples and blotches on the face aud back, and 
Other despondent symptoms? Thousands of 
young men, the middle-aged, and even the 
old, suffer from nervous and physical debil- 
ity. Thousands of females, too, are broken 
down in health and spirits from disorders 
peculiar to their sex, and who, from false 
modesty or neglect prolong their sufferings. 
Why, then, further neglect a subject so pro- 
ductive of health and happiness when there 
is at hand a means of restoration? 


PULVERMACHER’S 
ELECTRIC BELTS AND BANDS 


cure these various diseased conditions, after 
all other means fail, and we offer the most 
convincing testimony direct from the af- 
flicted themselves, who have been restored to 


HEALTH, STRENGTH, AND ENERGY, 


after drugging in vain for months and years. 

Send now for DESCRIP1tIVE PAMPHLET and 
THE ELECTRIC QUARTERLY, a large Illus 
trated Journal, containing full particulars 
and INFORMATION WORTH THOUSANDS. OUop- 
ies mailed free. Address, 


PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., 
Cor, Eighth and Vine Sts., CINCINNATI, 0. 





Bas Avoid bogus appliances claiming elec- 
tric qualities. Our Pamphlet explains how to 
distinguish the genuine from the spurious. 


Cancer 





W. J. P. KINGSLEY, M.D.. Rome. N. ¥. 








BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. 
Manufacture a superior as of Bells. 
Special atiention given to CHURCH BELLS. 
&@ Niustrated Catalogue sent free. 








MENEELY & COMPANY, 


li Founders. West Tro . Ve 
Fifty —_ established. CHURCH aS. and 
CHIMES; ACADEMY, FACTORY BELLS, ete. Improved 
Patent Mountings. Catalogues free. No agencies. 










Eee 


Vanpvussx # Tarr, 103 aSt., Cincinasss 


McSHANE BELL FOURDRY 


manufacture those celebrated Bells for Es, 
ACADEMIES, etc. Price-List and Circulars sent free. 


HENRY McSHANE & CO., 
BALTIMORE, Md, 
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tired to enjoy dressing or sitting in « recep- 
tion room for two or three hours, under « 
blaze of gas and curious eyes, we cannot 
have the indulgence of seeing even a female 
friend in our own room, without the tedious 
formality of asking ‘* the permission of all 
the other inmates.” 

We are not reckless nor careless of ap- 
pearances, and we would be very thankful 
for the protection afforded by a home in a 
hotel exclusively for women; but we should 
stifle in the atmosphere of restraint and 
suspicion implied by the last-named reg 
ulation. Still, we might endure all the 
restrictions, if, by submitting to them, and 
losing our independence, we should be en. 
abled to enjoy the luxuries of the hotel and 
atthe same time to lay by a little more 
money against that ‘‘rainy day” which 
women without property, or near relatives 
able to care for them, have more reason to 
dread than any other class of persons, 
Bat alas! the charity we should receive at 
this hotel would be a very costly one to 
us. We must pay $12 per week for our 
board and room, with no deductions for 
my sister’s meals when she works at the 
houses of her patrons, and no privilege of 
bringing work home or of using her sew- 
ing machine for ourselves in our Own room. 
Thus, while our income would be lessened 
by nearly one-half of my sister’s earnings, 
or about $150 per year, our expenses would 
be increased from $475 to $656 per year, 
including the washing, which at the botel 
is to be an ‘‘extra,” and cannot be sup- 
posed to amount to less than the sum it 
now costs us. Ino addition to this, in order 
to be in keeping with our surroundings, 
our dress should be finer than it now 
is. 

Now, we are independent, hard-worked 
machines during laboring hours, it is true; 
but free as air when we step into our own 
two rooms. Now, after all expenses are 
paid, including dress, horse-car fares, and 
an occasional concert or theater ticket, we 
have always contrived (excepting when 
sickness has come in, to diminish income 
and increase expenses) to live comfortably 
and lay by $100 per year. If we obtain the 
Juxuries aud protection of the iron and 
brick armed charity on Fourth Avenue, 
we should not have enough left (after pay- 
ing for board and wushing and allowing 
for decrease of my sister’s earnings) to pay 
the necessary car-fares to take us to and 
from our work, and not one penny would 
there be for clothes. 

There, doubtless, is a class of working- 
women—artists, teachers, correspondence 
clerks, editors, dressmakers, and milliners 
—who Lave talent enough to command the 
highest prices for their work, who can 
avail themselves of the many sdvantages 
of the Stewart Charity, without defraud- 
ing their own future or the present of 
those who may be partly or entirely de- 
pendent upon their exertions for support. 
But for my sister and me, and countless 
others like us, who work hard, but lack 
the necessary force, or ability, or oppor- 
tunity to push our way out of the ranks, 
there is as yet no provision. 

Is it, then, vain to hope that some rich 
man, Or woman, or association, or church 
will yet give to us and our like—to us, who 
need it even more than those others—a 
real Working-woman’s Hotel? 

Let it be ever so plain, so that it is sub- 
stantial, with a plenty of plain, nourishing, 
and well-cooked food, with no unnecessary 
servants, without large mirrors or expen- 
sive upholstery, with larger rooms, with 
closets, with less red tape, less splendor, 
and less cost. Of course, no such hotel 
could be expected to pay an interest on the 
money expendedin it; but it ought, with 

all the advantages given by association, to 
be self-supporting, at a cost, without ex- 
tras, of not more than $3.00 to $4.00 per 
weck for board of each inmate. If the 
cost is more than this, the institution is but 
pleasantly masquerading when it calls 
itself a ‘‘ charity.” 
H. E. 8. 





Aw Irishman, on being asked why there 
was no record or trace of any of his race being 
found in Noah’s Ark, replied that all his coup- 
trymen at that time were very rich and had 
boats of their own, ‘And, besides,” he added, 
‘“* they would pot sail with beasts, any how, as 
old Noah did.”’ 


THE 


LIFE. 


Tue World’s a bubble, and the Life of Man 
Less than a span: 

In bis conception wretched, from the womb 
So to the tomb; 

Curet from bis eradie, and brought up to years 
With cares and fears. 

Who then to frail mortality shall trust, 

But limas on water or but writes in dust, 


Yet whilet with sorrow here we live opprest, 
What life is best? 
Courts are but only superficial schools 
To dandle fools: 
The rural parte are turn’d into a den 
Of savage men : 
And where's a city from foul vice so free, 
But may be term’d the worst of all the three ? 


Domestic cares afflict the husband’s bed, 
Or pains his bead : 
Those that live single take it for a curse, 
Or do things woree : 
Some would bave children: those that have 
them moan 
Or wish them gone: 
What is it, then, to have, or have no wife, 
But single thralidom or a double strife ? 


Our own affection etill at home to please 
Is a disease : 
To cross the seas to avy foreign’soll, 
Peril and toll: 
Wars with their noise affright us; when they 
cease, 
We are worse in peace. 
What theu remains, but that we still should 


cry 
For being born, or, being born, to die ? 
—Lord Bacon, 
I 


SARACENIC ART OF POTTERY. 


Wits the incursion of the Saracens into 
Europe the potter’s art enters upon a new 
era of progress. By their brilliant produc- 
tions the Oriental invaders roused the Cnhris- 
tivns to tue devotion for the art, caused 
them to paint glaze, and then taught them 
how to enamel pottery. Persia probably 
received the art of enameling pottery from 
Assyria and transmitted itto China, China 
gave it to Coreaand Japan. Whether Per- 
tia always practiced it is doubtful; but it 
certainly remuined in Central Asia until 
found there by the Arabs in the Moham- 
medan conquest, Whether this art was 
that of enamel, or only the art of painting 
and glazing pottery cannot be deter- 
mined until we have fuller knowledge of 
the ceramic history of Central Asia. It 
is by some supposed that stanniferous 
enamel) was a later independent discovery 
of the Saracens, and it has even been 
suggested that the presence of tin in Spain. 
led to the discovery there. Their fictile 
art is properly divided into five dis- 
tinct periods, called the Rhodian, Arabic, 
Damascene, Persian, and Hispano-Mor- 
esque, of which tbe lust is the 
most advanced. Just when the Sara- 
cens went to work to make their tiles 
and their lustered dishes is not known. 
But their earliest specimens of ceramic 
art are the tiles, the successors of the 
enameled bricks of the ancients, Wher- 
ever found, they are so much alike in 
fabric and intent that they are pre-eminent- 
ly illustrative of that one widespread art 
which is purely Saracenic. Old mosques 
and tombs in Persia and far to the east of 
modern Persia abound in waill-tiles of 
superb character. Throughout the Arab 
countries some of the more ancient houses 
of the wealthy have large roums decorated 
from floor to ceiling with tiles in rich 
color, the patterns running frum tile to 
tile, border and bands following the curves 
and rectangles of the arcaitecture, showing 
that the tiles were made specially for the 
rooms in which they were placed. And 
nothing can be found finer in effect, more 
fairy-like, or more marvelous in beauty 
than the interior of rooms surrounded 
with these brilliant objects, where the 
light is only such as comes threugh the 
wonderfully constructed lattices of Arab 
work. 

Another remarkable piece of their work 
is the ‘*‘ Vase of the Aihambra,” one of the 
most beautiful and most interesting vases 
anywhere known. It is supposed to have 
been made about 1320. e insert Mar- 
ryal’s description: ‘* lt is of earthenware; 
the ground white, the ornaments either 
blue of two shades, or of that gold or cop- 
_ luster so often found in Spanish and 

alian pottery. This beautiful specimen 
of Moorish workmanship, which is four 
feet three inches in hight, was discovered, 
with another similar to it, beneath the 
pavement of the Alhambra, and is said to 
have been filled with gold. 1t was copied 
in 1842 at the manufactory of Sevres, trom 
orawings made in Spain by Daugats, and 
has since been copied.”—National Repos- 
ttory for April. 


WHAT COMES FROM SMOKING. 


A CERTAIN doctor, struck with the large 
number of boys under 15 years of age 
whom he observed smoking, was led to in- 
quire into the effect the haoit had upon the 
general health. He took for his purpose 
thirty-eight boys, aged from 9 to 15, and 
carefully examined them. In twenty- 
seven of them he discovered injurious 
traces of the habit. In twenty-two there 
were various disorders of the circulation 
and digestion, palpitation of the heart, and 








a more or less marked taste for strong 
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bed or sofa during their stay, but far too Selections. drink. In twelve there was frequent The Iudepentent. 


sleep, and twelve "bad slight ulcer- 
ation of the mucous membrane of the 
mouth, which disappeared on ceasing 
from the use of tobacco for some days. 
The doctor treated them all tor weakness, 
but with little effect until the smoking was 
discontinued, when health and strength 
were soon restored. Now, this is no ‘‘ old 
wife's tale,” as these facts are given on the 
authority of the British Medical Journal. 








LADIES! 


BEWAREot 





*F;, Krutina 


OFFERS HIS LARGE AND ELEGANT STOCK OF 


FURNITURE, 


OF THE LATEST DESIGNS, 
AT 


Manufacturers’ Prices. 


WAREROOMS AND MANUFACTORY, 
Nos. 96 and 98 East Houston Street, N.Y. 


CR?” All grote manufactured on my own premises 
and warrante 


CHURCH CUSHIONS, 


Manufactured by the American-Carpet Lining Co., 


98 THOMAS STREET, N. Y. 


FRANK W. WHITE, 


(Late W. J. GRAHAM). 


LOOKING GLASSES 


and Picture Frames, 
No. 82 BOWERY, 


New York. 


AGENTS 


WANTED. 


For Particulars Address 


WilsonSewing Machine Co, 


829 Broadway, New York City; 
New Orleans, La.; Chicago, Ill.; 
or, San Francisco, Cal. 


The SINGER New Family Sewing 


achine. We are building a Machine qzectiy ap 
me ‘Send for Circular. LYON S.M.Co., 40 B. 12th St. 

















FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have bad so many inquiries tor Files 
or Binders fer Tok INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Eacn File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a vear. The 
cover has “THk INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each (ihe usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


 KS&Cos. 
IMPROVED 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso. 
lute protection against losses by mail, ahd all Post. 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re. 
quested to do so. 


523 Numbers, in sdvance (postage free) .......83.00 
26 1.50 
1 3 “ “ 0.75 
53 . after 3 months, 3.50 
52 * after 6 months, 4.00 


Short subscriptions 10 cents per week. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order s 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as ree 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECKIPT of the paper isa sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions ure indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 183 Fleet street 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
ano advertisements. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 3787, Now York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
1.—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 
2.—If w person orders bis paper discontinued, he 
must ‘pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is tuken from the 
office or not. 
3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing, and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION, 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
> pa a. yy ts Paged& Business —_ - 


4 times {ane month). 3 if times fone ‘month) . :85¢, 


S . : _ hr ee months a ua months),He 
v4 tsi 8 
62 2“ «(twelve “ ioe: 6 “ (twelve “ ey 


FF aaaeeaamentoens ADVERTISEMENTS 


ASGAOUD, con micnciie dss es eceekshresscokes oe $l 
4 times (one month)....: ihe: 


) eee 
13 hree months), 90c. 
% tix .. Bbc, 
62 C* Meer Widivdpcccqatircensacont 80c. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICES.. ..ONE ee PER AGATE 
LINE, EACH TIM 


FINANCIAL NOTICES... TWO seanen PER AGATE 
LINE. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES............ FIFTY CENTS A LINE. 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding fvuar lines, 
#1; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 
Payments for advertising must be made In advance 
Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-@, Bex 27"7 Gew York City. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1878. 


Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named in addition to 
the regular subscription price of Tas Inps. 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 -per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 


Agriculturist .......... 
Appleton’s J ournal (Monthly)... +“ 
Atlantic Monthly...........ceee06 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 
Frank Leslie’s Llustrated Weekly. 
Godey’s Lady’s Beok (with _— 
7 Ah ne rg BOP Ve civsigscs 
arper’s Magazine wee 
Harper’s — fais 
Harper’s Bazar........ 
Home Journal.............4. ; 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with steel 
engraving ‘“‘The — Maiden’’) 
Ladies’ Journal....... seeaverces 
Lippincott’s Magazine.. 
Littell’s Living Age....-......... 
National Sunday-school, Teacher. 
Popular Science Monthly........ ‘ 
8t. Nicholas Magazine............ 
Scribner’s Monthly............ arr 
Frank Leslie’s Sanaay Magazine.. 
The Literary World (Monthly), 
MOOMEDS saan seesaw emeaes 
The Nursery (new subs.). are ‘ 
The Dlustrated Christian Weeuly. 
"THE CUTBUIAR s 0sccsceccccccessces 
Presbyterian Quarterly ( new subs.) 
International Review (new subs.). 
Turf, Field, and Farm (new —_ ) 
Forest and. Stream... re 
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Eclectic Magazine.... 
Waverley Magazine..... . 
Whitney’s Musical Guest.... 
“Wide Awake,” an Mlustrated 
Magazine for Young — 7 
New York Semi-Week.y P 
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PREMIUMS. 
REV. JOSEPH COOK'S WORKS. 


We offer Rev. Joseph Cook’s valuable’ new volumes, entitled ‘‘ Brotoey,” 
‘¢TRANSCENDENTALISM,” and ‘‘ ORTHODOXY,” as premiums, embodying, in a rcvised 
and corrected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures. They are pub- 
lished in handsome book form, by James R. Osgood & Co., of Boston, and retail for 
$1.50 per volume. We will mail a copy of either volume, postpaid, to any subscriber 
of I' HE INDEPENDENT, new or old, who remits us $3 for for one year, in advance; or any 
two volumes, postpaid, to any one Subscriber who remits $5.50 for two years, in 
advance; or the three volumes, postpaid, to any one subscriber who remits $8 00 for 
3 years, in advance; or the book alone, postpaid, without THe INDEPENDENT, for $1.50, 

Extra sheets containing Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday Lectures from October 11th to 
Dec. 27th can be obtained at this office for Twenty-five Cents extra. 


GREAT PREMIUM. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 


in the famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs, Lee & Shepard, the well- 
known publishers of Boston. Look at our offer! To each and every person, whether 
already a Subscriber or not, who sends us $3 for one year’s subscription in advance we 
will forward THE INDEPENDENT, postage paid, together with any one volume from 
the following list, also postage paid: 











1, The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 11. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American 
2. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. Notes. 506 pages, 

3. David Coppertield. 520 pages. 22. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectation 
4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 514 pages. 

5, Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 13. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 pages. 
6. Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas 
7. Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces, 530 pp. Stories. 356 pages. 

8. Little Dorrit. 504 pages. 15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History 
9, Bleak House. 532 pages. ef England, Master Humphrey’s Clock etc. 
10. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times. 570 pages. 560 pages. 


Each additional Subscriber shall have aon additional volume, postage paid. Each Sub- 
scriber for two years shall have two volumes, and so on. And for 


FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS sss DICKENS COMPLETE, 


thus giving every man, woman, and child a chance to own the entire works of the 

greatest and most popular writer of the century. Each story is complete in one volume 

(some containing two or more stories), clearly printed from fine large type, on paper of 

extra quality, and beautifully bound in sage-green English cloth, ornamented in black 

and gold, Each volume furthermore contains stXTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, by 

the celebrated American Artist, Sou. Eytinar, Jr. The original cost of the stereotype 
lates alone was $20,000, and of the illustrations $10,000. Of the illustrations Mr. 
ickens himself wrote: 


‘They are remarkable for a delicate perception of beauty, a lively eye for char- 
acter, a most agreeable absence of exaggeration, and a general modesty and propriety 
which I greatly like.” 


The volumes cost $1.50 each in the bookstores. 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS IMMEDIATELY. 


We are prepared to send this premium, direct from the Publishers (Lee & Shepard), 
all over the United States and the Canadas to the extent of 


100,000 Volumes. 


Specimen Copies of these Books can be seen at our Office and delivered per 
sonally to Subscribers when desired. The following Premiums are also given for one 
subscription, in advance, new or old: 


Moody and Sankey’s ‘GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS No. 2.” 


“LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRS! READING OF THE EMANCI- 
PATION PROCLAMATION.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 26x36. 
By Ritchie, one of the most celebrated engravers in the world. 


_ This is one of the most valuable Steel Engravings published. It has a historic 

interest to every American, giving, as it does, by one of the best artists in the country 

(Frank B. Carpenter), most faithful and exact portraits of President Lincoln and his 

entire Cabinet, composed of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, Blair, 

and Smith. The original oi! painting has recently been presented to the United States 

Government by Mrs. E:izaheth [hompson, of New York, who paid for the same $25,000. 
This engraving should find a place in every oftice or home in the country. 


“AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 
24x381g. By Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the most prominent Authors of the 
Uvitea States, 

“CHARLES SUMNER.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“Ex President U S. GRANT.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“Ex Vice President WILSON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“EDWIN M. STANTON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 


Each of the above are the best pictures extant of the respective statesmen named 


“THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this Book have alreadv been Distributed. 


t This handsomely-bound volume of 360 pages contains more interesting and startling Facts, 
one. Stories, and remarkable incidents in regard to Abraham Lincoln than can*be found in any 
other book published. The author, Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, in the preface says that, while it was 
Wiltten in a spirit of enthusiasm and aficction, which there has been no effort to disyuise, the 
- is, nevertheless, a simple matter-of-fact record of daily experience and observation, frag- 
po he but TRUE in all essential particulars. There has been no disposition to select from, 
me ellish, or suppress any portion of the material in my possession. The incidents given were 
oa any sense isolated exceptions to the daily routine of Mr. Lincoln’s life. My aim has been 
ide ughout these pages to portray the man as he was revealed to me, without any att« mpt at 
alization.” 
ae he book is crowded full of stories, anecdotes and other interesting matter, illustrating the 
pg nae and genius‘of this gifted man. It gives 4 better insight into his ‘inner life” than 
ren ¢ found elsewhere, and is altogether one of tle most fascinating, instructive, and useful 
8 of the kind ever published. 
will — really wonderful book (the copyright of wnichis now owned by THE INDEPENDENT) 
ines nat by mail, post: aid, at the regular price, $1.503 or it will be given away as a pre- 
in ady 0 EVERY SUBSCRIBER, NEW or OLD, who sends us $3.00 for one year’s subeeriphon 
REME: For 5 Subscribers (and $15.00) an extra copy of the book will be given. 
en MBER that any one of the above Premiums are given —- prices prepaid, to any 
paying $3.00 for one year’s subscription to THE INDEPEND N , in advance 


We give but ONE premium for ONE year’s subscription. 


Subscription, $3.00 per Year, in Advance 
Address 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


Post-office Box 2787,- - « « 251 Broadway, N.¥ 





Farm and Gurileu, 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
hints or suggestions that will make this depari ment 
more vatuable to those of our Subscribers who are 
specially interested. 


SUBTROPICAL GARDENING. 


AT a meeting of the Maseachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society the following address was de- 
livere’i by Mr. William Gray, Jr.: 


Subtropical gardeving, eo called, means the 
combivatioa of plants remarkable for babit 
and foliage with the brilliant flowers, which 
formerly were used alone under the name 
of ‘‘carpet bedding.”’ 

Some years ago, when this last system had 
reached its climax of absurdity, with its mean- 
ingless masses of glaring, unrelieved color and 
its ribbon borders wandering aimlessly all over 
the land; taxing the resources of the largest 
places to raise coleus and pelargoviums by 
tens of thousands, a new departure was taken 
in Paris by the use, in the smater parks and 
squares, of plants of striking foliage to relieve 
aod diversify the masses of color. 

To William Robinson, more than to any oth- 
er person, is due the credit of introducing this 
great improvement into England. As corre- 
spondent of The London Times, he went to Paris 
in 1867, and by his letters to that journal gave 
the impetus to the change which has revolu- 
tionized English summer gardening. He bas 
since published many books, the main feature 
in all being an earnest advocacy of a more 
natural style, and has established The Garden, 
that admirable magazine, whose motto, ‘*' The 
Art itself is Nature,” is the keynote to all his 
writings. And Iam told that now, as is usual 
in gardening matters, the English excel the 
French in the arrangement and effect of tbeir 
groups and beds. 

To come nearer home, we have a climate 
better than that of Parie or London for the 
growth of tropical foliage, and are free from 
the constant rains which in England mar the 
beauty of their flowering plants. 

It is not necessary to say much about the 
detail of cultivation. The beds must be deep 
and rich. Minve are four feet deep, filled with 
an equal mixture of loam and well-rotted ma- 
nure, for flowering, as well as for folfage 
plants. By digging over every autumn, beds 
so made will last many years without showing 
signs of exhaustion. The value of such prepar- 
ation is that water is rarely needed, even in 
our longest droughts. I find also that a mulch 
of two inches of spent hops, spread over the 
ground at the time of planting, is of great ben- 
efit. It keeps the ground moist, prevents hard- 
ening from rain and the cracking afterward in 
the sun, keeps down weeds, and prevents the 
spattering of earth on the foliage, which so 
disfigures it, especially that of variegated pe- 
largoniums. If one wishes fine beds of bloom, 
it is necessary to have some way of protecting 
them from our heavy thunder-showers, which 
in a few minutes will rain pelargoniums fora 
fortnight. I use light wooden frames, rather 
larger than the beds, covered on the top only 
with cotton cloth. 

Among sbui'able plants the Canna takes the 
first place for beauty, for diversity of foliage 
and habit, for rapid growth, and in some of 
the newer varieties for the profusion of flow- 
ers almost equal to those of the gladiolus. 
Add to these qualities its cheapness, and the 
ease with which ite roots can be kept through 
the winter, and I know of no plant that can 
compare with it for general usefulness, 

‘The best kinds tried by me are: 

Anneii, tall-growing, sea-green leaves, sal- 
mon flowers. 

Premices de Nice, medium-growing, green 
lance-shaped leaves, yellow flowers, 

Marechal Vaillant, \arge-growing, bronze- 
veined leaves, orange flowers 

Nigricans, large-growing, metallic leaves, 
flowers of no account. 

Jean Vandael, large-growing, green leaves, 
large red flowers. 

Purpurea spectabilis, large-growing, greenish 
purple leaves, scarlet flowers 

For foliage only, Auguste ferriere, of the 
yargest size, green-leaved, with narrow stripes 
and edging of dark red; and Discolor, of medi- 
um size, with beautifully veined leaves of 
bronze and green—these two varieties have 
never flowered with me, but are described in 
M. Chate’s book on “ The Canna”’ as having 
orange-red flowers. For further information 
I would refer to the above-mentioned book, 
where a great number of species and varieties 
are described. ; ; 

It adds much to the effectiveness of the beds 
to plant their centers with tubers, and to edge 
them with seedlings of Canna limbata, Seeds 
started early in April will make plants large 
enough for this purpose by the first of June. 
They should be set out twelve inches apart 
and eighteen inches from the older plants. 
They grow from two to two and a half feet in 
hight, and, having leaves to the very ground, 
give a massive effect and luxuriance to the 





beds, not attained by plants from tubers alone, 
For color, surround these seedlings with dwarf 
pelargoniums, Golden Feather, or Achyranthes 
Lindeni. 

Caladium esculentum, five or six in a round 
bed, planted vot too closely; single plants of 
the green Arundo donaz, surrounded by those 
of the varigated varieties ; specimens of Rici- 
nus sanguineus for red, and Brasiliensis for 
green, which will grow eight feet iv hight in 
a single seasou from seed, in a rich soil and 
with plenty of water; the dark green Gymno- 
thriz latifolia, the perfection of symmetry; and 
Erianthus Ravenne, the perfection of grace ; 
the Cyperus Pupyrus ; and, for those who have 
room for winter-keeping, the Musa Ensete, are 
some of the plants suitable for ‘he purpose. 

The surfaces of such beds should be carpeted 
with dense, low-growing plants of variegated 
foliage, as Abutilon vezillarium pictum, or the 
Japan honeysuckie (Lonicera aureo reticulata), 
or flowering plants; as Lobelia pumila grandi- 
flora, Nierembergia gracilis, or Clematis Jack- 
manni, 

The Pampas Grass is another superb object; 
but, unlike those above mentioned (excepting 
Erianthus Ravenne), may be left in the ground 
in winter, and, if covered witb a large barrel, 
with strawy manure piled up to and over the 
top, will generally go through unharmed and 
increase in sizeand beauty year by year. For 
a perfectly hardy subject the Ailanthus, grown 
to the hight of eight or ten feet and pruned 
closely back each year to the top of the stem, 
willsend out long, drvoping, pinnate leaves, 
which rival palms in elegance and effect. Ara- 
lia canescens and Dimorphantus Mandschuricus, 
entirely hardy, should have a place where room 
can be given them for the spread of their great 
leaves. If you have a rocky bank, where grass 
will not grow, plant Yucca®fllamentosa, free 
flowering and the hardiest of its race. 

Succulents may be used in subtropical gar- 
dening, but should be kept in beds by them- 
selves and only planted in the more artificial 
parts of the grounds. A great variety of these 
may be grown together—Agaves, Echeverias, 
and Sempervivums. Put the largest plants in 
the center, leaving room enough between to see 
them on all sides ; finish the bed with one or 
more rows of Echeveria secunda glauca, and car- 
pet the whole with Sedum Corsicum or pruino- 
sum. All kinds of geometrical designs may be 
worked out with these plants, remembering 
that much of the final effect depends on the 
most careful and exact planting. 


Plants with colored foliage sare among the 
most effective for this style of gardening. 
Neither sun nor rain dim their beauty and 
they do not need the constant care and attention 
that flowering plants must bave at all seasons, 
I would suggest massing them in beds of sin- 
ple form, circles and ovals being the best, and 
edging them with plants of a different color. 
For example, Coleus Verschaffelti, bordered 
with Golden Feather; Achyranthes Lindeni, 
bordered with the striped grass Phalaris arun- 
dinacea picta ; or Centaurea gymnocarpa, with a 
border of dwarf scarlet or pink-flowering pe- 
largoniums, 

The Golden Crystal Palace Gem, or Albion 
Cliffs (the best white-edged bedding pelargo- 
pium), edged with a blue lobelia, are types of 
the many arrangements that muy be made 
from these materials. 

Two ef the newer bronze zonales, Harold 
and the Moor, may be planted in smal! beds 
by themselves, their golden centers and edges 
and their brilliant chestnut zones showing to 
the best advantage next the grass, with no di- 
viding line of contrasting form or color, 

Lastly, although hard to grow satisfactorily 
in our climate, the golden tricolors, Mrs. Pol- 
lock and Macbeth, edged with the dwarf-grow- 
ing and very dark coleus, Emperor Napoleon, 
which throws the beautiful colors of the pe- 
largoniums into high relief. 

For flowering plants none are equal to 
the pelargoniums. These should be planted 
in beds of a single kind, edged with one of 
a different color, or with a variegated leaf, 
or with a plantof a different species. ‘The 
best that I have tried are: 


Gen. Grant, | tall-growing scarlets, 
Warrior, j for large beds. 
Coleshill, 


Sir Chas. Napier, § events in size. 
Sir John Moore, 


Orbiculatum, 


d 
Omega, ; for dwarfs, 
Of dark scarlets, Douglas Pearson and Well- 
ington. 


Of pinks, Master Christine and Pink May 
Queen. 


The whites and salmons are not satisfactory 
for bedding. The former are not free flowering 
epough, and a better and more permanent 
effect can be obtained from the white-edged 
Albion Cliffs or from the variegated alyssum 
than from any white-flowering plant with which 
I am acquainted. The alyssum, when well 
grown and full flowering, gives ove of the 
softest and most harmonious effects to be ob- 
tained from the combination of the foliage and 
flower. 





Centaurea candida is another beautiful edging 
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for beds of pelargoniums ; but it must not be 
planted too close to them, for, if shaded, it is 
almost sure to damp off. In fact, in a wet sea- 
son it is a difficult plant to keep a line of in 
good order, 

These are some of the materials to be used. 
Many thiogs have been omitted that cannot 
easily be obtained, or easily grown, or kept 
through the winter, without great expense; 
but these, by themselves, if well arranged, will 
make a garden a source of never-failing pleas- 
ure to its owner and ali comers. And [ take it 
thot the highest art is to get the best results 
from simplest means. 

Palms and tree ferns, yuecas, sgaves, and 
musas, all so beautiful, require too much care 
and are too costly to be generally used. 

As to arrangement, it is impossible to give 
any but general directions, s0 much must de- 
pend on the size and shape, the locality, ex- 
posure, and surroundings of the garden. The 
foundation of all must be good turf, well kept. 
Without this no planting can be satisfactory, 
and perhaps the best general rule that can be 
given is to leave the center open for breadth 
and dignity of effect, and to confine the planting 
to the sides, following a walk making the 
circuit of the place. 

The subject was discussed by the different 
members of the Society, as follows: 


W. C. Strong said that the paper read re- 
called a beautiful picture which be saw abroad 
—alawn planted with beds of flowers, where 
one of the most prominent features was the 
golden pyrethrum, which seemed to light up 
the whole scene on a gray, cloudy day. Plavts 
which light up the landscape, like this and the 
gold and silver tricolors, are among the most 
desirable. 

Edward 8. Rang, Jr., said that, though his 
subtropical gardeoing was not very extensive, 
he was indebted to Mr. Gray for bints which 
had enabled bim to produce some of his best 
effects. Besides the plants already mentioned, 
the hardy shrubs of golden color, such as the 
golden elderand golden spirwa, were very effect- 
ive,and they have the advantage over white- 
leaved plants that the latter are apt to burn, 
though this objection does not apply to the 
varievated alyssum and the Albion Cliffs pelar- 
gonium. He had made considerable use of the 
golden crown imperial, and of the varievated 
Bulbocodium vernum, which contrast well with 
the crocus, and whose foliage—unlike that of 
the crocus and most other spring-flowering 
bulbs, which after blooming is quite objection- 
able, but cannot be removed without destroy- 
ing the next season’s flowering—is very attract- 
ive and showy. 

H. Weld Fuller thought the Alternanthera 
amena or A. veriscolor, though not mentioned 
by Mr. Gray, very desirable for edgings or 
ground. It was used with excellent effect as 
a carpet under the large plants in the beautiful 
bed of succulents at Mr. Hunnewell’s, It is 
easy of culture, uniform, and reliable. At 
Woodlawn Cemetery a large oval bed, which 
gave much satisfaction, had a dense center o¢ 
cannas, surrounded by tritomas, next Coleus 
Verschaffelti, then achyranthes and belts of 
pelargonioms, the white edged outward, and 
alyssum next to a border of alternanthera. 
Goldev pyrethrum has a fine effect, if not re- 
peated too often. The ageratum is often use- 
fuland the blue lobelia cannot be dispensed 
with. Such beds as those mentioned by Mr. 
Gray require some border, In a mass of bloom 
sometimes a white Centaurea (gymnocarpa), 
high in the center, overspreading like a foun- 
tain, produces an excellent effect. A novel and 
beautiful effect was produced at Mr. Hun- 
newell’s by a large circle of variegated Japan 
honeysuckle, intermingled with an outer plant- 
ing of Clematis Jackmanni, the purple of the 
clematis flowers showing finely on the golden 
yellow of the honeysuckle. 

The bed of succulents already mentioned, of 
which the principal features were echeverias, 
the smaller varieties being arranged in success- 
ive rows on an inclined rim, growing smaller 
to the top, with large plants of ZF. metallica in 
the center, produced a striking appearance. 
Tbe French, who were the first to introduce 
subtropical gardening, generally understand 
the combination of colors in all things. 

The principles of arrangement are beginning 
to be recognized with us. There are various 
ways in which the results desired may be pro- 
duced, varying often according to the ground; 
but we kuow that red always produces the best 
effect on a background of green, the two colors 
being complementary, and that blue and yellow 
next to green destroy each other by borrow- 
ing. Plants must not be mixed heterogenous- 

y, except in rockwork. There should be 
harmony or contrast and variety. He did not 
believe in the giare of too many bright colors, 
often repeated. For general purposes he 
thoucht the subdued half-tints were more 
pleasing, giving sweetness and repose. He 
loved the blue and white. High colors—like 


tho-e of the Gen. Grant, Coleshill, and other 
pelurgoniums—may, however, be massed occa- 
elopally with great success, In conclusion, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


that bad been said by Mr. Gray, in whose 
grounds he had seen most perfect masses of 
flowers. 

James Cruicksbanks remarked that there are 
two shrubs which come in well for lawn decor- 
ation, though expensive—the variegated hollies 
and the araucarias, A good Araucaria imbricata 
is as fine an object as you can have on a lawn, 
where there are conveniencies for taking care of 
them through the winter. 

William T. Brigham said that he believed in 
masses of color and foliage, and thought we 
had seen too much of flowers in stiff lines. 
Nature produces her flowers in masses, like 
those of the Californian poppy (Eschscholtzia), 
which covers the ground with a carpet of gold, 
or the Nemophila, which looks as if a patch of 
blue sky had fallen to the ground, or the white 
Forget me-not. In the Tropics he had noticed 
the effect of the masses of “ kukul’’ (Aleurites 
triloba), which in the darkest days has the effect 
of sunshine; bat in no part of the world had he 
seen flowers growing naturally in lines. Of 
course, there must be edgings to the beds in a 
garden; but they should never be filled with 
lines of flowers, as in the Public Gerden in this 
city. As instanees of the effect of masses, Mr. 
Brigham mentioned the cliffs in India, covered 
with the dark coriaceous leaves of the Bombax, 
or cotton tree; the Bougainvillea, used for 
covering arbors, and whose floral bracts have 
avery grand effect; and to the Cannas by the 
watercourses, with bananas growing up among 
them. The leaves of the pelargonium are not 
beautiful in form, but are apt to produce an 
appearance of heaviness and require slender 
leaves among them. He had seen very fine 
effects produced by beauty of form alone, with- 
out variety of color. 

C. M. Atkinson thought that the plants men- 
tioned by Mr. Fuller belonged rather to carpet- 
gardening than subtropical. A very handsome 
garden can be made of the plants mentioned 
by Mr. Gray, with a very moderate expense for 
winter protection. In every garden the sur- 
roundings should be considered, and carpet- 
gardening should be in a place by iteelf, backed 
up by larger plants. A plant omitted by Mr. 
Gray is the Himalaya bamboo, which grows 
nine or ten feet high and the slightest breeze 
-has a beautiful effect on it. In avtumn it 
should be lifted and receive the protection of 
a cool greenhouse ; or, when that is not avail- 
able, a shed will be sufficient in winter. 

Mr. Strong alluded to the bed arranged by 
Mr. Fuller, and said that we lose the effect of 
cannas when we surround them with tritomas. 
We should allow plants to produce their true 
and natural effect, both in our exhibitions and 
our gardens. 


SOOT AS A MANURE. 


TuE value of soot, like that of ashes, depends 
a good deal upon the material that made it. 
That produced from a wood fire is the best; 
but there is so little of it thatit is hardly worth 
while to consider it. The burning of coal, how- 
ever, produces a great deal. of soot, and its 
value is such that it would pay to save and 
apply all that is produced. Coal soot contains 
a fair percentage of ammonia, besides some 
phosphates, potash, soda, magnesia, sulphates, 
carbonates, and chloride of lime. Sulphate of 
ammonia and sulphate of lime are the iogre- 
dients of most value, particularly the former, 
It is used on all kinds of crops, and the test. 
imony, though variable, is strongly in its 
favor. The amount that’ would be useful de- 
pends upon circumstances, but one can searce- 
ly apply too much. From ten to twenty 
bushels per acre is enough, perbaps. In Kn- 
gland soot has long been a favorite fertilizer 
for wheat and as a top-dressing for grasslands. 
Mixed with salt, the effect is said. to be great- 
ly increased. In one experiment recorded the 
soil without any manure produced 157 bushels 
of potatoes; with thirty bushels of soot the 
yield was increased to 192 bushels; and with 
thirty bushels of soot mixed with eigbt bushels 
of salt 240 bushels were produced. Grass and 
wheat top-dressed with soot have a beautiful 
green color, due principally to the sulphate of 
ammonia present. For garden purposes noth- 
ing is better than soot dissolved in water—half 
a peck to a barrel of water—the plants and 
beds being sprinkled with it. Moisture in- 
creases its value, and, hence, its best effects 
are seep On moist soils or in moist seasons.— 
Journal of Chemisiry. 
I 


A BEAUTIFUL HOUSE PLANT. 


THE calla lily, roots of which may be pro- 
cured of any florist, is one of the finest plants 
for house growing, when properly treated. 
The most practical method is to procure an 
earthern jar—suitably decorated ou the out- 
side, if desired, by painting or pasting on of 
freize or flower pictures, or by a paper open- 
work covering. In this place rich mold 
some five or six inches deep, and in this set 
the calla plant. Now put on the top of this 
mold a layer of clean, coarse sand, about two 
inches deep, and on the top of this some small 





Mr. Faller expressed his high approval of all 


pebbles. Then fill the jar with water and re- 









place as evaporated, so as to always have the 
water several inches deep above the pebbles. 
Place in a warm and sunny window, and the 
plant will throw up large, luxuriant leaves, to 
be followed by the magnificent bloom. What 
is still better, the flower-stalks will be sent up 
in a succession, 80 as to afford a nearly contin- 
uous series of flowers. A few minnows intro- 
duced into the water will usually thrive with- 
out further care, and afford a pleasing study. 
Santini ccna 


HENS IN THE ORCHARD. 


SPEAKING of keeping hens in orchards, the 
Poultry World says : 

“Last fall we visited an orchard in which 
fowls were kept, the owner of which told us 
that before the fowls were confined in it the 
trees made little or no growth, and a corre- 
sponding amount of fruit was obtained. But 
what a change was evident now. The grass 
was kept down, the weeds were killed and the 
trees presented an appearance of thrift, which 
the most enthusiastic horticulturist could not 
but admire and envy. The growth of the trees 
was most vigorous and the foliage remarkably 
luxuriant. The fruit was abundant, of large 
size, and free from worms and other imperfec- 
tions. This excellence was accounted for by 
the proprietor, who remarked that the ‘“‘ hens 
ate all the worms and curculio in their reach, 
even the canker-worm.” He found less trouble 
with their roosting in the trees than he ex- 
pected, and that a picket fence six feet high 
kept them withio bounds. His orchard was 
divided into three sections, and the fowls were 
changed from one to another, as the condition 
of the fowls or the orchard section seemed to 
require.” 





SETTING HENS. 


Pout a tablespoonful of sulphur in the nest 
as soon as hens or turkeys are set. The heat 
of the fowls causes the fumes of the sulphur 
to penetrate every part of their bodies, every 
louse is-killed, and, as all nits are hatched 
within ten days, when the mother leaves the 
nest with her brood she is perfectly free from 
nits or lice. It is convenient to have two hens 
hatcbing at the same time, since, if accidents 
happen, the two broods may be united. ‘Again, 
on the hatching day it frequently occurs that, 
to prevent the newly-born chicks being crushed 
by eggs that are behind time, itis desirable to 
give all that are hatched to one hen, while the 
other takes charge of the eggs alone. Not only 
does this give security to the chicks, who run 
some hazard of being crushed, if they are kept 
for any prolonged time under the mother ; but 
the unhatched eggs also stand a far better 
chance. For when a hen finds chickens under 
her she sits higher from the eggs, and less 
warmth {is afforded them at the time they re- 


quire most. 
a 


TxE time to graft grapevines is just when 
the leaves are beginning to start on tbe vine to 
be grafted. Cut your grafts into lengths from 
two to four buds each. Dig the earth away 
from the roots of the vine to be grafted eight 
orten inches deep. Saw off the tap or main 
root of the vine five or six inches above the 
surface of the ground, split the end of the roots 
left in the ground, whittle the butt-end of your 
graft to the form of a wedge, and insert in the 
cleft or split in the root in such a manner that 
the interstice between the bark and the wood 
shall join evenly together on the side of the 
graft and the root. Fill up the hole, pack the 
fine, soft earth with your hands carefully 
around the grafted place, and leave a single 
bud of the graft just above the surface of the 


ground. 
a 


Tue general fault in geranium culture is 
crowding. The plants necd light and air on all 
sides, and unless this is afforded they soon be- 
come one-sided, long-drawn, and straggling, 


‘with but few leaves, and there is a tuft at the 
jend. The blossoms are few and small and the 


whole plant presents a forbidding appearance. 
Light, air, and cleanliness are the three primary 
rules for growing geraniums, 


AGRICULTURAL 


THORBURN & ~ Bi ’8 NEW YORK: 

pet Catalogue of V ble, Agricultural, Tree 
, and Shrub, and Flower SEEDS for 1878 mailed free 
on application. 
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Liver and Kidney Cure. 
A RENEWER, REGENERATOR AND REGULATOR 
OF THE LIVER AND KIDNEYS. 
(Trade Mark on at fe ae gg DC) 
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PUMPING. 
RIDER SOMERESSION 
No Steam, Noise, or 


lease say where you 
saw this Advertisement. 


% Liberty RANE: 





GILT-EDGE BUTTER. 


Over 1,200 Dairies are now Using 
THE 


Cooley Creamers. 


iu MacuDe R. L., March 2th, 1878. 
Vaukont Pain ACHINE Co.: 
Ge yoo ale 





more and more pleased yee 
the Cooter Or camer s as we continue to. use it, and we 
fee! confident that we shall produce a better quality 


of butter this summer by means of it than we ever 
~4 2 saeeee. v e ee now getting $1.004 pound for 
our bu’ er ours 
— . 7 truly YOUr®: MELVILLE BULL. 


WALTHAM, VT., August 34, 1877. 
J. AL Dorsey, E 
Dear Sir :— Yours i received. In reply, would say 
I have ased the Cooley system of setting milk, and 
from seven cows and trom twenty = —_ set in 
the submerged cans I mad of but- 
ter than | did from the same number of ‘milkings set 
ot weetit cy for Wrutter ts superior to any ther 
of setting m or 6 su oO! 
now in use. You rs truly, R. WILLIAMS. 





Address for Circular 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE, CO., 


Bellows Falls, Vt. 





FOR ONE DOLLAR, 


Mailed to any address, postage paid, any begs of the following 
choice collections of Plants, all distinct varieties, properly 
labelled and securely packed. 


6 Abutilons, (or 4 Azaleas,) 6 Hibiscus, (or 8 — 
10 Basket Plauts, (or 10 Bed-| 4 Lilies, (or 8 Pansie: 
ding Plants,) 6 aero Fassy, (or 6 


6 oe (or 6 Caladi 
Fa: 8 Petunia, Double, (or 10 Pe- 
3 comes Do'bl'’, or 6 Cannas, tunia, Single,) 
8 Carnations, Monthly, (or 8) 8 Phiox, rom (or 8 Pinks, 
8 Colede ors Dahiias, Doubt Lereg dy 
‘oleus, or 5 Dahlias, Double, 
8 Ferns, (or 8 Fuchsias,) 8 Roses, aed) (or 8 Roses, 
8 Gerantums, Zonale, (or8 Ge- Hardy H iy bri 
8 Roses, anes aan, 
Greenhouse Plants,) 8 bot nance! New Pearl, (or 12 
6 Hardy Plants, ee 8 Helio- Verbenas,) 
tropes,) 6 Violets, (or 4 Honeysuckles.) 
2% Moa va Flower, or 20 oe of Vegetable Seeds. 


Or BY EXPRESS, buyer paying charges, 
8 pt Ho for $2: Huy te 9 for $5: 12 for $6. 


DREER'S GARDEN iat tnd giving Sa for grow: 
ing the above, list of varieties, etc., mailed free. 


HENRY A. DREER, 
714 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 











SURPRISE evn. 


Our new Melon is the most del icious 
ever introduced. Per pkt., 25c 


Tom, Thumb Sweet Corn 


* ne, 
le for 7 ‘oat log 
1 


for ies toh 
pores and & nts Mieiten” tree. 


PRIQK 4 KNTORRRBOQEER, 
Beautify Your Home with Flowers. 


WE OFFER THIS SPRING AT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


ALL THE CHOICEST VARIETIES OF 


GREENHOUSE AND BEDDING PLANTS. 


Reses—Monthly, Moss, Climbing, and hardy varie- 
ties for Garden 

Geraninuetmneie, Double, Variegated, and Ivy- 
leaved, in great variety. 

New Piants offered for the first 


Collections of et Beautiful Fi Flowering Plants, b fare 
sea- 













OF $0. 
Gcltandane of 50 Beautiful Flowering Plants, fur- 
nishing a succession of bloom during the season, 


or 
Collections of 25 Beautiful Flowering Plants, fur- 
— hing a succession of bloom during the season, 


Collections ne of 12, as above, for $1. 10 cents extra if 


sent b. 
Verbe eae hevorted, per dozen, with labels, 75c. 
githont is mee es assorted, per 100, with labels, 
ou 


12 Beautiful ee cnne | Plants, by mat),postpaid, for 
PLATTSBURGA GREENHOUSES. 
DAVID LITTLE & CO., 


Plattsburgh, Clinton Co., N. Y. 
Send for Catalogue. 


ECONOMY IN 
CORN CULTIVATION 


Canvassers wanted where we have no Agents 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 









“THOMAS SMOOTHING 


This HARROW took the only Ce ntenatal award 


given to — 1t_never gloss. P 6 A LJ 
per cent. more an 4 ‘vetter rrow @ 
made, cultivates corn, wheat, and 


pota’ 3. fety, 
und, ve perfect sa 
Sy ce a i 
are using td or ios 

THE i, APR SMOOTHING HA ARBOW C Guy 


Special inducements to readers ot Eva ie 





ae 2 ew 
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THE PROBLEM SOLVED! 


ALL MAY FIND 


WORK, HOMES, WEALTH, aud HAP- 
PINESS 
by Purchasing Land in 


EASTERN NEBRASKA 


of the Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany. 
This Company has MILLIONS of ACRES for 


sale at PRICES and on TERMS that bring them 
within the reach of ALL. 


FINE CLIMATE and SOIL, NEAR GOOD 
MARKETS. GROWING TOWNS. GOOD 
SCHOOLS and CHURCHES. A PARADISE 
forthe WORKINGMAN, FARMER, STOCK- 
GROWER, or MAN of WEALTH. 


COME AND SEE. 
Low Rates of > from all Principal 


Circulars, Gatton, Papers, etc. sent FREE EVERY- 
WHERE. Addre: 


LEAVITT BUBNHAM, 


LAND COMMISSIONER U. P. R.R. CO., 
Omaha, Neb. 


_tar REFER TO THIS ADVERTISEMENT. _g2t 
W. & T. SMITH, 


Geneva Nursery, 


GENEVA, N. Y., 
OFFER AT 


Low Prices 


Standard and Dwarf Fruit Trees, 
Grape Vines and Small sian 
Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Vines, Roses, 
AND 
GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 











t™ Correspond licited and PRICB-LISTS 
furnished on application. 
e SEND YOUR ADDRESS TO w 
® FE. A. REEVES, 
68 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK, m 
Q FOR HIS 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE mi 


ul 
yw Seeds for 1878. O 


Contains over 100 pages and is fully illus- 
trated, 
® Established in 1854. e 


KAKI, or Japanese Persimmon. 


A new and delicious Fruit. 

SPECIALTI£S: Magnolias, Japanese Maples, 
Rhododendrons, Hardy and Chinese Azaleas, 
Reoees and Camellias. 

An immense collection of Fruits and Ornae 
mental Trees and Shrubs. All THE VERY 
LATEST NOVELTIES. Price-List FREE. De- 
scriptive Catalogue, 10 cts. 


PARSONS & SONS CO., 
(Limited), 
Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 


RS iets 








plants. We send purchaser's choice of @ for 81, or 13 
‘or sole ete Our ney TTiuatrated Hand- Book, sent free, con- 


name an ion of each with instruct- 
my how & to ae wad Socaeaaah. y HOS ES, BRO. & 
TH 8, Chi ill_ Ni: 





AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION! 
1878. 


"e PHIADELPHEL 






Lawn Mower 


SEVEN SIZES FOR HAND USE. 
Weighing from 3:2 to 51 lbs. 
THREE SIZES FOR HORSE POWER. 


These Machines did an amount of work on the 
Centennial Grounds equal to W years of ordinary 
use, without loss of time for sharpening or repairs— 
completely distancing al] competitors in that cele- 

brated trial of 6 months’ duration. 

GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 
Patentees and Manufacturers, 
631 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue, with prices, 


EASTERN AGENTS 
R. H. Allen & Co., 189 and 191 Water 8t., New York. 
Jos. 1 & Sons, 51 and 6% North Market St., Bos- 
n ars. 
Wm. E Bi ereott & Co.. 44 Canal St.. Providence, R. I. 
J.M. Childs & Co., i2and [4 Fayette st. U a, N.Y 
Steele & at, “4 gan 46 State st.. Roc enter, N. ae 
Everson, ssele & Co., 108. Salina 8t., Syracuse,N.Y. 
7M. ines 8, No. 73 Genesee St., Auburn, N. ¥. 
oe w wiley &co., 93 Water St., Bridgeport, Conn. 
ae weidge, "299 and 301 Washington St., Buffalo, 








AT YOUR 
A GRE Doon. 
For we will send free by mail either of the below- 
$1.90 "5 med collections, all distinct varieties : 
+ Aatins, or 4 Azaleas, 
egonias, or 3 Camellias 
jadiums (fancy), or 8 — (monthly), 
rH ) themums, or 12 Coleus, 
8 Centaureas or 8 other white-leaved — 
8 Dahlias, or 8 Dianthus (new hes 
8 Ferns, 8 Mosses, or 8 Fuchsia: 
8 Geraniums Zonale, 8 Double, > 8 Scented, 
8 Geraniums Fane CF ‘8 Variegated, or 8 Ivy-leaved 
4 Gloxinias, 8 Gladiolus, or 8 Tuberoses (Pearl), 
4Grape Vines, 4 Honeysuckles, 4 Hardy Shrubs 
8 Heliotropes, 8 Lantanas, or & “oreo as, 
8 Pansies (new German), or 8 Salvi: 
8 Roses, Monthly, 8 Hardy Hybrid, ry Climbing, 
8 Violets (scented), or 8 Daisies, English, 
128carcer Bedding, or 12 Scarcer Greenhouse Plants, 
16 Verbenas, distinct and splendid sorts 
25 varieties of Flower, or 20 varieties of Vegetable Seeds, 
or by EXPRESS, Pty ~~ oe charges 
collections for $2; 5 193; 9 for $5; 12 for 6; 
14 for : 18 for $10; or be full collection of 350 varieties 
of Plants and Seeds—sufficient to stock a greenhouse and 
garden—for $25, to which our book ‘Gardening for 
Pleasure" and Catalogue (value $1.75) will be added, 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
35 Cortlandt St., New York. 








BIRDSELL’S 





Combined Clover Thresher, Buller, - 
Cleaner, with Pager ster attach 

“ Clover Jeat "an price-lisy ®t ‘i Also Decis- 
fon of the Courts susta’ ining the Birdsell Patents, 
Address BIRDSELL MAN’#’G CO., South Bend, Ind. 






PUBLIC NOTICE. 


. 1, JOHN HANNAS, being a Blacksmith by trad 

had often felt the want of some means whereby 

could soften IRON at the forge, so that I could work 
itata better advantage. This induced me to mare 
many experiments with different substances which 
offered the best prospects of success. It was on one of 
these occasions that 1 discovered the wenderful ef- 
fects of Electro Silicon upon the HUMAN SYSTEM, 


Ihad a defect in three of my fingers, which were 
bent or shut up in my hand in such a manner, by the 
CONTRACTION OF THE CORDS, that they were very 
troublesome to me in my daily avocation. I could 
not handle my tools asI wished, and often thought 
that I would have them cut off, to get them out of my 
way. I had used everything that offered any hope or 
relief; but all to no effect. Well, I sayl was wors- 
ing with Electro Silicon at the forge. and. of course, 
ceuld not prevent its coming in contact with my 


1 took no notice of the effect it had produced, until 
one day, wishing to use a heavy hammer, I grasped 
it with my crooked hand; and, much to my surprise, | 
found my crooked fingers straighten out, and I had 
as much use of them asever. I could hardly believe 
my eyes. I showed my hand to my wife and family 
and a genera! rejoicing was the result. 

The question now was: 


spetecy 
he world has never seen before. I no 
toon | me for cases to try the effect © it o 


- had « neighbor living about a mile f-om my snop 
who had &s lame knee, caused by the cords being con- 
tracte Py, rheumatism. I sent him a bottle of 
Electro Silicon Liniment, and told him to use it thor- 
oughly. He did so, and at the end of three months 
he was able to throw aside his cane and walk to my 
—_ spgesenty as wellasever. It had worked just 

t did in my case, producing a perfect cure. | 
gave itto other of my neighbors and friends (for 
miles around) who were suffering from Swelled 
ies a a Neuralgia, Stiff Joints, Burns, 

all of which {t cured, without any trouble 
Finding that the Electro Silicon Liniment would 
penetrate the skin of man further than any other 
substance, it oecurred to me that it must be good for 
the horse; and it has proved itself one of the very 
best applications | in all external diseases occurring ip 
that noble animal. 

Prepared by the Electro Silicon Liniment Com- 
pany, 0 a io William St.. New York. 

VAN SCHAACK, STEVENSON & Co.. Chicago. 

Sola mJ a Dromsinte. 60 cents per bottle. 





Now is the time to make up your order for 
the STOCKBRIDGE MANURES for 


all crops, and to 


TOP 
DRESS 


zoue Winter Grain, Grass Lands, and Pastures. 
Bockbridve, appli ed as a to ressing during we 
=e and a part of next, on Winter Grain, Lin ive 











FROM J. B. ROOT, 


MANUFACTURER OF AND DEALER IN 


CRUSHED BONE, GROUND BONE, 


RAW BONE, SOPERPHOSPHATE FOR 
FERTILIZING PURPOSES, 


Also Bone Meal for Cattle, Warranted 
equal to any found elsewhere. 
NORTHBORO BONE MILL, 

Northboro, Mass. 





Manhattan Blood Guano, 


SEASON OF 1878. 


This excellent Fertilizer for Corn, Tobacco, Roots, 
Vegetables, Grass, and Grain Crops is too well known 
to require extended remarks. 

Pure Ground Bone, coarse and fine. 

Ga” For price, circulars, etc. address 


MANHATTAN FERTILIZER CO., 


38 Platt St., New York. 
P.-O. Box 59. 








KNOX FRUIT FARM AND NURSERIES 


AT YOUR DOOR. 
The GREATEST OFFERS of SEEDS, PLANTS, and FLOWERS Ever Made. 


&#~ Catalogue and List of great Offers free. Send for it. 


GRIMES & GARROW, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





PATENTED CARBON PLOW. 


RIGHT AND LEFT-HAND. 





ject to fine polish and guara 
na 
toe - 


Hand Steel Grey Iron 


io ny — a 
e@one! Try aa uy cant "It there are none for salein your locality, send for full par- 


REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL CU., 


Manufacturers of Agricultural Implements, Ilion, N. Y., 


- B.—Also manuf: or 57 Reade St,, New York. 
ete. “Also Right — Lett-Han of the coipheates Eaylnovent PATENT STEEL SHOVELS, SCOOPS, SPADES, 


THE HARDEST 
KNOWN 
SUBSTANCE 
THAT WILL 
SCOUR 
IN ANY SOIL 


durability. Sub- 


great strength, 
Costs less than steel. Warranted to do good work 


08 results. Grain which has ered 
from the oven winter will also be greatiy Beussted. 
For Grass the Stockbridge has given universal sat- 
istaction, producing from two to three tons to the 
acre. Remember t is free from weed-seeds, and 
you can haul at one two-horse load enough to go 
over six or seven acres. It may be gPpiled from 
now till garly May; but those who used it early last 
season were enabled to cut a heavy crop in early 
June, and also obtained a good second crop before 
the August drought set in, 


(@” Send for Pamphlet, mailed free. 


W. H. BOWKER & C0., 
48 Chatham Street, Boston, 
3 Park Place, NEW YORK. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure oe ee nneapnmaenaneet Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


New York Omice 150 y Front? Street. 


actory, Newark, N 
nes ma Dealers are invived to send for 





FERTILIZ —_— 
SOLUBL 


PACIFIC GUANO. 


A NO. 1 FERTILIZER. 

Itis prompt, active, and reliable. Twelve years’ 
successful use has shown it to be of the Very High- 
est Quality. Price moderate. lity and stand. 

ard guaranteed. For further pests oe agares 

PAGIFIC GUANO CO., Bosto: 

Bint cre: Rantieees COPErTpS, 
‘ adelphia; or H. 
RUFF, Langsingburg, N. , 





aris & COREL INE, 
51 Pewerr’ 
nL. 


Manufacture every description of 
VITRIFIED.SALT-GLAZED 
SEWER-PIPSS, 


artic! 
2 spp 


Gewer- made in this country. 








MEDICAL 
HO Ay Seal CURE RD hONIC Sit 





ooo reward if it fails to cure. 





a B. BOWE, MDs ° 


te HELP! 
FOR THE WEAK, 

NERVOUS AND © 

DEBILITATED! 


The afflicted can now be restored to perfect 
health and bodily energy, at home, without 
the use of medicine of any kind. 


PULVERMACHER’S 


ELECTRIC BELTS 


AND BANDS, 


For self-application to any part of the body, 
meet every requirement. 








The most learned physicians and scientific 
men of Europe and this country indorse them. 


These noted Curative appliances have now 
stood the test for ayes of thirty —— and 
are protected by Letters-Patent in all the 

rincipal countries of the world. They were 

ecreed the only Award of Merit for Electric 
Appliances at the great World's Exhibitions 
aris, Philadelphia, and elsewhere — and 
have been found the most valuable, safe, 
simple, and efficient known treatment for 
the cure of disease. 


READER, ARE YOU AFFLICTED? 


ind wish to recover the same degree ol 
health, strength, and energy as experienced 
in former years? Do any of the following 
symptoms or class of symptoms meet your 
diseased condition? Are you suffering from 
ill-health in any of its many and multifari- 
ous forms, consequent upon a ree 
ous, chronic or fuuctional disease ? you 
feel nervous, debilitated, fretful, timid, and 
lack the power of will and action? Are you 
subject to loss of me ary have spells of faint- 
ing, fullness of blood in the head, feel listless, 
moping, unfit for business or pleasure, an 

subject to fits of melancholy? Are your Kid- 
neys, stomach, or blood, in a disordered con- 
dition? Do you suffer from rheumatism, 
neuralgia or aches and pains? Have you 
been indiscreet in early years and find your- 
self harassed with a multitude of gloomy 
symptoms? Are you timid, nervous, and 
forgetful, and your mind continually dwell- 
ing on the subject? Have you lost confidence 
in yourself and energy for business pursuits? 
Are you subject to any of the following symp- 
toms: Restless nig hts, broken sleep, night- 
mare, dreams, pitation of the heart, bash- 
fulness, confusio nr ideas, aversion tosociety, 
dizziness in the ‘head, dimness of sight, pim- 
ples and blotches on the face aud back, and 
other despondent symptoms? Thousands of 
young men,the middle-aged, and even the 
old, suffer from nervous and physical debil- 
ity. Thousands of females, too, are broken 
down in health and spirits from disorders 
peculiar to their sex, and who, from false 
Mmaudest 4 neglect prolong their sufferings. 
Why, n, further ne — a subject so pro- 
ductive of f health and open when there 
is at band a means of restoration? 


PULVERMACHER’S 
ELECTRIC BELTS AND BANDS 


cure these various diseased conditions, after 
all other means fail, and we offer the most 
convincing testimony direct from the af- 
tlicted themselves, who have been restored to 


HEALTH, STRENGTH, AND ENERGY, 


after drugging in vain for months and years. 

Send _ now for DesCRIPriVE PAMPHLET and 
THE ELECTRIC QUARTERLY, a large Illus 
trated Journal, containing ‘fall particulars 
and INFORMATION WORTH THOUSANDS. Oop- 
ies mailed free. Address, 


PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., 
Cor, Eighth and Vine Sts., CORCENNASI, 0. 





<— Avoid toe appliances claiming elec- 
tric qualities. Our Pamphlet explains how to 
distinguish the genuine from the spurious. 


Cancer 





axill in ‘rescuing them from aterrible and untimely 
ctors, ministers,and the poor cu: ree. 
Wate fora circular, giving full particulars. Address 


W. J. P. KINGSLEY, M.D.. Rome, N. V. 








BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y., 


Manufacture a superior qualit of Bells. 
Special atcention given to cHu Ron BELLS. 
G27" Miastrated Catalogue sent 


an & COMPANY, 

















eno Oe 


MSe, Cincinnath 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


ufacture those celebrated Bells for CHURCHES, 
ACADEMIES, etc. Price-List and Circulars sent free. 


HENRY Mc8HANE & CO., 








BALTIMORE, Md, 
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INQUIRE FOR THE 


MIDDLETOWN PLATE CO.’S 
Superior Electro-Plated War 


HARD METAL, 
HEAVY PLATE, 
FINE FINISH. 


Showroom, 13 John St., New York. 
Factory, Middletown, Conn. 


For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 


REMOVAL 
HERMAN WUNDERLICH & CO.., 


formerly of No, 3 John 8t., have opened their 
NEW ART ROOMS, 
880 and 882 Broadway. 





+ They res apocttally request an inspection of their 
mad stock 0 


Choice ee: and Etchings. 


MIXED READY FOR USE! 
iLNIVd IWOINAHS V LON 





AS PLACE LIAL AOE, 
To Preserve and Beautify Your Homes Use 


GUTTA PERCHA PAINT, 


HE BEST PRESERVATIVE EVER USED 
forWood, Iron, Stone or Brick Structures 
FOR INSIDE OR OUTSIDE WORK. Send 





for Sample Colors and Price Lists (F REE) t 
GUTTA PERCHA PAINT OOMPANY, 3 
By buying one of our magnificent 
750 Pianos for $190. 
$500 $250 saved by buying our beautifu 
We send them for examination 
ene Py. ay Ne it if not satisfac- 
SAVED tory. K NO RISK. Cir- 
culars ad e 
MARCHAL & SMITH, 
PIANO AND ORGAN OO., 
with High ‘Prices! 
CHICAGO SCALE CoO., 


_Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
$325 Organ for $75. 
ss A ~ University Place, N. Y. 
6S and 70 West Menroe Street, Chicage, Ill. 





4-Ton Hay Scales, $60. OLp Price $160, 
Ovner sizes Scales, Beams, etc. at a great reduction, 
All Scales Warranted, Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 


‘IxvaLip RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 
TE 
nex 
MADxX. 
, Send for 
Cirevlar to o 
ee CHAIR ©CO., NEW HAVEN, CT. 


"S OINTMENT. 


A sure one f He Burs, Scaida, res, Kun Rounds, 
















Felons, Cuts, Ne alg Chap 
Amba, Chilbisios. Stings. Dor Site, Old Sores, etc. 
Invaluable tor Sore K fyvs, Sore Throat. Palpitation 
of Heart, Weak | @ “Tight Couga, Lame Back, 
etc. The highest testimonials accompaning each 
box of this truly wonderful Healing Ointment. Re- 
tal) price, 25e. . box. Sent by mailfor introduction 
at lbc. a box, 'n stamps. Pr. pared and sold b 
THEODORE WING, Dover Plains, New York 
As the pubiic are often imposed upon, shat a wor- 
thy medicine is questioned, 1. there!ore, having used 
Wing's Celebrated Ointment in my family,I take 
vieasure in bearing testimony to its efficacy and 
value. I am personally acquainted with many of 
those upon whom remarkabie cures hav. been 
wrought by its use. and I do sincerely recommend it 
tall my friends and the public for tts rare merit, 
and I kno * this wilt meet many of my large acquaint- 
anee, having for nine years officiated us District 
Secretary for the American ee Publication 
Society. Rev. SILAS ILSLEY. 
Cut this Advertisement out, a« it appeurs but once. 





w. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN, 
Branch Wareh 
and 87 John i~¥9 New York 
and 197 Lake 8t., Chicago. 
MA NUyACTUNS or 
MPs, 
myerentia Rane Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydranta, Street Washers, 
etc. 
WORKS FOUNDED IN 1832 
a ttishent medal awarded 
y the Universal Ex- 
hibition at Paris, evens 
1867, Vienna, Austria. 
and Centennial Exhibition 
























CURLER & FR LER. 
rey | SUDBURY aw ELS S MANF'G CO., 





SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Svoons and Forks of the Best 
Quality made. 
Alse Full Assortment of 


ELECTRO SILVER-PLATED WARE 


Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co. 


vitlosrsom fZ®, Brentwaz. 2 Ie ee 








JOHN HOLLAND'S FAL ON GOLD PEN 
is made of fine Gold, pointed with the best Iridium 
Diamond ints They possess the firmness of the 
Celebrated Faicon Steel Pen, with the smoothness 
and durability of the Gold Pen. My Gold Pen will 
be tound far superior to those of any other make, «8 
they are made by a patent process. One of them will 
ot only give more satisfaction in writing, but will 
utineta hundred grossof the best Steel Pens. 
not sold by your stationer, send $2.50 for one, which 
will be sent in a registered Jetter toany address, and 
if pot satisfactory can be exchange 
JOHN HOLLAND, Manufactarer of all styles of 
best quality Gold Pe and oe Cases, No. 
West ith Street, i,Oh 







prices, 








THERMOMETERS. 


R. & J. BECK, Manufacturing Opticians, 921 
Chestnut 8t., Phila., "invit: syour = "attention “e 
their uneque: iad stock of Microscopes, Telesco) 
Opera Glasses, Spectacles and Eye Glasses, T 
Sennen, ee and other Meteorological Instruments, at 





ap ced. prices. Illustrated . ogue mailed 
Mixed Ready for the 
per AR ED Brush. 
THE BEST_IN THE MAR- 
KET. 
WARRANTED. 


Body of same is LEAD and ZINC. We guarrantee 
our 


PIONEER PREPARED PAINTS 


to last and wear as long as strictly Pure White Lead. 
Testthem. Address, for sample-card and price, 


T. H. NEVIN & CO., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ble Clothing 


AT EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. 





We offer our large and very choice selection of 
Fine Clothing for Men and Boys at extremely low 
Our stock is entirely fresh, 


DEVLIN & CO. 


Broapway and WarrEN St., BRoapway and GrRanp St., 


NEW YORK. 











FSTERBROOK & CO 


FALCOM PEN 





ECONOMICAL 


IN THE 


WORLD. 








PERFECTLY 


STRONGER 


UNIFORM, 


PURE, 


THAN ANY OTHER, 


Always the Same. 





AVERILL CH 


Cer. Fourth and Race Sts., 







Patented Decem 
ALWayYs U 


. THE RUBBER 











outside p Pelating, 


and and full infor information. 






506 We 
Tll.5 daa 8S. Third 
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Prass, Nos. 91 AND 233 Rosy STREET. 


AVERILL PAINT, 


XED READY FOR US 
Received the Highest Award from ty Beatennia © Commmeatianers tn Beauty and Durability. Beware of 
tations 


CALCICAKE; 


or, COMPRESSED CALCIMINE®, 
Something New for Wallis, Ceilings, etc. neat ay L, use pat con can eng by any one. Sample Cards sent 
by rea ying t 


te, Abaca ao int, go ast’ River 8t., € Hleveland 
ladel 


ia; 4 1 tigh St., Boston, Ma 


DECRAAF & TAYLOR, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Parlor, Library, Dining Room, Office, and Chamber 


FURNITURE, 


PIER AND MANTLE GLASS, CORNICES, 


LAMBREQUINS, BEDDING, etc., etc. 


Nos. 47 and 49 West {4th St., near Sixth Ave. 


r Ith, 1874, ECONOMIC PORTABLE WASHSTAND. 





E THE BEST. 


PAINT IS THE 


BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD. 


It is mi for use and there is att, 
water eq al to" re Xna it isin every wa 
Itis Smooth, Giossy, 





BRANCH FACTORIES: 


st St.. New York; 83 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
St., St. Louis, Mo.$ and a Wholesale Depo 
at - King & Bro., No. 2 N. Liberty St., Baltimore, Md. 


aint mane factured that will resist 
AINT for either inside or 
“Beautiful and Econom- 
ica’. Ite. being | impervious to water makes it the Best et mt for ships and other 
vessels that is a and for patntten houses it is equaled by none 

town, write direct to one of our factories for sample 


f we have no 


CHINA AND GLASSWARE 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 
White English Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces.$16 50 
Fine White ¥rench China Dinn 4 ae ae 
: pobre! Fre noe ina tea 

Five Gold-ban ‘Obina T ea Sets, 44 
5 ine White French ch a Cups and Saucers, oon 2 4 


member’ 1. nt ericson Secoraced, 3 iSone.” ag 


Goops a Hous Y TRADE SALES A SPECIALTY. 
me. Catalogue and List matied free on appli- 


Cc  L. Hadley, seclchos ane pegs N.Y. City. 
y selected a gat for tren ransport- 


ation freeof charge. Sent D. or P.-O. money- 
order. 


MERIDEN BRITANNTA CO, 


UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


Porcelain-Lined Ice Pitchers, 
Spoons, Forks, 
Table Cutlery, etc. 


Centennial Medals and Diplomas 


WERE AWARDED TO THIS COMPANY 
FOR 


Superior” Silver-Plated Ware. 


EXTRACT FROM CENTENNIAL JUDGES’ REPORT: 

“Their large variety of Silver-Plated White Metal 
Hollow Ware is of exceilent quality and finish and 
of tastetul designs.” 

“ Their Silver-Plated Forks, Spoons, and Knives are 
of superior quality and excellent finish. Their XII 
Plating or extra plating on exposed parts deserves 
commendation.’ 








EXTRACT FROM AMERICAN INSTITUTE REPORT: 


“The Porcelain-Lined, Double-Walled Jep-Pitche 
ers are Al, and possess ALL the qualities the com- 
pany claim.” 

“We consider the goods made by this company to 
e by far THE BEST made in this country, and we 
believe in the world.” 


Ss 





First Premiums awarded at all fairs were exhib- 
ited, from World’s Fair, 1853, to American Institute 
Fairs, 1873, 1874, and 1875, inclusive, and av Philadel- 
phia Yentennial Exhibition, 1876. 


“THE WHITE” 


SEWING MA- 
CHINE isthe easiest 
selling and best satis- 
fyingin the market. It 
has a very large shut- 
tle, makes the lock- 
stitch, is simple in con. 
struction, very light 
and almost 
noiseless. It ivalmost 
impossible for other 
machines to sell in 
a og, tition 
mith tb Wt 
ots “w an t é a 
Ap oy | terms to 
White He ng Ste- 
aiae Con Vleve- 
and, 


DOCUTA . 


SANDALWOOD 


Capsules possess greater power in restoring to 
health the mucous membrane of the urinary organs 
than Cubebs or Copaiba, They never produce sick- 
ness; areawift and sure and fast superseding all 
other remedies. Sixty Capsules cure safely in six 
or eight days. Noeother medicine can do this. 
Beware of dangerous imitations. 

Bold by all Druggists. Ask for Circular or write 
for one to DUNDAS DICK & CO., 35 Wooster 
Street, New York. 


AMATEUR WORKERS 
CAN FIND EVERYTHING THEY DESIRE IN 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS 
AND FOUR BOOKS OF 
BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


Send 3-cent ay for our New and Enlarged Cata- 
logue and Price-List (4th edition, just issued), to 


GEO. W. READ & CO., 
186 to 200 Lewis Bt. ft. of Sth to 6th Sts.. E RNY 

















attr a pot 
Sp’ Duly .%. 


di ° 

Lungs. Send for Circu! 
PRICE REDUCED | 
W. 8. SMITE & 2 





FOR IMMBEDIATH 
Is ho ing a 
GOVeEING: ay caPaarry me 

EXCEED ANY OWN PAINT: o or Buildings 
Painted s with our yet Paints, if not = 
tory, will be Repainted 








at our 
207 PEARL STREET, N. Y.. 

















































































